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To 

The Honorable JOHN ADAM, Es»j. 

&c. &c. &c. 

The conception of this Work, and my reso- 
lution to inscribe it to you, were almost co- 
instantaneous. This Community, intimately ac¬ 
quainted with your character, would, 1 doubted 
not, at once recognize the propriety of conspi¬ 
cuously associating your name with a Comme¬ 
moration of virtuous and beneficent undertak¬ 
ings; but my more immediate impulse was pub¬ 
licly to testify, how deeply I feel the value of the 
friendship in which we have been so long unit¬ 
ed, and which, as it has eminently contributed 

to the happiness of my life, confers also upon 

» 

me a distinction which it is my pride to acknow¬ 
ledge. 

Your’s most faithfully, 

C LUSHINGTON. 

\ 

/ 

Calcutta , the 10 th of December , 1824. 
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PREFACE. 


The idea of the following Work was sug¬ 
gested by a book published in London in the 
year 1810 , entitled “ Pietas Londinensis,” by 
A. Highmore, Lsquire. It presents an honor¬ 
able record of British humanity and munifi¬ 
cence, so manifest in the numerous benevo¬ 
lent Institutions, which grace our native land 
and exalt our national character in the estima¬ 
tion of the civilized world. In contemplating the 
noble Charities described in that volume, it was 
natural to advert to the efforts of our country¬ 
men in this quarter of the Globe, to benefit their 
fellow creatures, more especially the Natives of 
these regions, by the creation of Charitable In- 
stkutions, by the establishment of Hospitals, the 
formation of benevolent Societies, the encou¬ 
ragement of moral and literary Instruction, and 
by the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. That 
these endeavours have not been inactive nor un- 
successlul, it is the purpose of the following 
i reatise to prove, by an enumeration and de- 
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scription of the , several objects to which they 
have been directed. Sh ould, th en, this humble 
^njvolume ev er reac hjfve. Mother Country, it may 
serTelo indicate, that her Sons have not lost 
sight of her illustrious example, while it will af¬ 
ford a practical refutation of the charge of indif¬ 
ference to the interests of the Natives, which 
has, oftener than op one memorable occasion, 
' been so precipitately and unjustly urged against 
the British name in India. .But, unfortunately, 
as has been frequently observed, so great and 
unnatural is the apathy evinced in England, 
with regard to Indian affairs, though, almost 
every family at ho me, is, in some~degfee,"~con- 
heeled With those sent forth from her bosom. 


that the attempt to excite some interest beyond 
the executive authorities, relative to the most 
important Foreign Possession of Great Britain, 
aiid the most singular dominion that was ever 
cxercisetTby any nation, is nearly hopeless. A 
momentary and partial attention is, indeed, -oc¬ 
casionally roused by discussions respecting the 
conduct of conspicuous individuals, but this soon 
subsides, unless the stimulus of an Impeachment 
keeps it awake, until the question of the renew¬ 
al of the Charter, provokes periodical excite¬ 
ment. An insurrection of Negroes in a petty 
Colony of the West Indies, would create a great¬ 
er general sensation in England, than the news 
that the British Empire in the East was in im¬ 
minent danger. 


It will be perceived, that the present work 
is avowedly a compilation, a considerable porti¬ 
on of its contents having appeared, though in a 
more diffuse shape, in separate Pamphlets. In 
order, however, to secure accuracy, recourse 
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‘has frequently been had to original sources. The 
labour of its composition, therefore, has, for the 
greater part, been confined to the condensation 
of information previously communicated to the 
public in a more detailed form, or which was 
scattered in voluminous though authentic docu- ' 
ments which have never been published. By 
the indulgence of the Government, 1 have had 
access, among other official papers, to the Re ¬ 
ports of the Public Officers, who have been ap 
pointed to mature and digest the plans of the Go¬ 
vernment for the diffusion of the benefits of 
N Education throughout these Provinces, and to su¬ 
perintend the various Institutions for that pur¬ 
pose supported or aided from the public resour¬ 
ces. In this branch of my undertaking, I have 
necessarily confined myself to what has been fix¬ 
ed and determined, omitting all speculative or 
unsettled points, which it would have been im¬ 
proper, as well as useless to introduce. The 
Members of the Committee of Public Instruction 
will quickly discover the ample use which I have 
made of their Reports, in some parts of the arti¬ 
cles relating to education. Excepting the re¬ 
quisite abridgement, and the adaptation of the ma¬ 
terials to the narrative form, I have seldom de- 
parted from the language of the original docu¬ 
ments. It would indeed have been presump¬ 
tion, unnecessarily to alter, much more toattempt 
to improve, the productions of superior intellect: 
consequently, if that portion of the work should 
prove interesting, the principal cause will at 
once be ascertained. 

% 

To those who may be disposed to criticize 
my Book with severity, I will say, that l have 
employed my best endeavours to he accurate 
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and impartial, without compromising my own opi¬ 
nions, and that it has cost me much labor. My 
time, moreover, was very little at my own dis¬ 
posal, and this work has, for several months past, 
fully occupied every hour which I could spare 
from an Office of considerable detail, and of 
much personal communication. It was impor¬ 
tant., also, to complete the work before the time 
when the Annual Periodical Reports ot the dif¬ 
ferent Associations should appear, which would 
furnish new matter not to have been dispensed 
with, and might have protracted the publication 
of the work for another year, if not, put a stop 
to it altogether. As it is, I have been occasion¬ 
ally anticipated by the appearance of detached 
accounts of some of the subjects which the work 
comprehends. These considerations will per¬ 
haps be allowed to plead with the candid reader 
for any marks of haste or other faults, either of 

arrangement or composition which, may be dis- 

cernable in these pages. 

As it is possible that the distinction of Bene¬ 
volent from Charitable Institutions, may at first 
sight appear fanciful, I would remark, that un¬ 
der the head of “ Benevolent’* are classed the 
various Associations for Education, and those 
Societies' the Members of which, contribute ei¬ 
ther for the benefit of their families, or of Sub¬ 
scribers requiring assistance beyond the means 
afforded by their own resources, such as the Up- 
Iper Orphan School, the General Widow’s Fund, 
and the Civil Fund. These latter Societies of 
which the Members derive advantage, either in 
the persons of their families, or their own, £ap- 
not be designated as charitable in the common 
sense of the word, though they have a benevo- 
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lent origin and purpose, nor do Institutions for 
the promotion of education, partake sufficiently 
of an eleemosynary character, to come strictly 
under the above head. In short, what is bene¬ 
volent is not always charitable, though what is 
charitable, is, on the face of it, always benevo¬ 
lent. J 

I fear that many defects will be found in the 
arrangement of the work. Some of them are to 
be ascribed to the inherent difficulty of classi¬ 
fying subjects, not always easily distinguishable in 
their character. P or the rest, I must entreat the 
in u gencc of the reader, both for the reasons 
t'™ and on account of the impractica- 

of Xmo ° ta,n ! n o ' n this country, the assistance 

for publication'. 11 adapt '" s aay lllerary ““'“P* 

In whatever quarter I have opplied for in for- 
ma ton or assistance, 1 gratefully acknowledge 
til t I have found an uniform readiness to 

° •<* 'n 6 ' ^ 1S ’ ncum hent on me, however, 

specincaUy to avow my obligation to the 
scien l c friend, who not only furnished me 
with three of the Drawings which embellish this 
volume, but kindly undertook to superintend the 
multiphealion of the requisite number of Copies 
ot all the Designs, by means of Lithography. 
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CALCUTTA 


AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Either Testament 


—. U-SMIIU'IU 

The old and new, is your’s: and for your euide, 
1 he shepherd of the church. Let this suffice 
, .io save you.* 


The Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society owes 
its oiigin, i« a primary degree, to the exertions 
of the Reverend Mr. Brown, Mr. Martyn, and 
Mr. Thomason. , It was they who first called up¬ 
on the community to aid the Parent Institution 
by their co-operation, who associated the pious, 
persuaded the doubtful, animated the lukewarm, 
and finally brought the wishes and efforts of the 
zealous to a happy consummation. The two 
former Gentlemen had scarcely seen the first 
prosperity and promise of their work, when they 
were called away to that place where alone it can 
be justly appietiated. Mu. Thomason, however, 
has been permitted to behold it's more matured 


Carey’s Dante* 
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4 CALCUTTA AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

success, and to contribute to it’s extension, by the 
ardent devotion to the cause of his eminent ta¬ 
lents, acquirements, and unwearied zeal. 

The establishment of a Society for facilitat¬ 
ing the circulation of the Holy Scriptures* was 
preceded by a Sermon preached by the Reverend 
Mr. Martyn, in which it was stated, that nine 
hundred thousand Christians in India were in 
want of the Bible. Mr. Martyn’s Sermon was 
printed and widely circulated, and seems to have 
made a deep impression on all those whose minds 
were directed to the consideration of such sub¬ 
jects. A Meeting accordingly took place on the 
21st of February, 1811, when the Calcutta Auxi- 

I 

liary Bible Society was founded. The following 
are the principal Resolutions which were then 
adopted. 

]. That this meeting do highly approve the 
object of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
established in London, and take a' lively interest 

, i 

* The British and Foreign Bible Society carried on their ope. 
rations at this Presidency by means of a Corresponding Committee 
several years before the establishment of the Auxiliary 8ociety. The 
Revd. Mr. Thomason has kindly fnrnished a Memoir of the Com* 
mittee’s procfeedings which will be found in the Appendix* 
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in it’s proceedings, and will co-operate with it by 
all means in their power. 

2. That this meeting do now form them¬ 
selves into a Society, to be entitled, “ The Cal¬ 
cutta Auxiliary Bible Society,” the object of 
which shall be the same with that of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, viz. to encourage the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, without note 
or comment; and especially to supply the de¬ 
mands ot the native Christians of India, comput¬ 
ed to be nearly a million, including those in the 
Island oT Oeylon. 

3. That the business of the Society be con¬ 
ducted by a President, Vice Presidents, a Treasur¬ 
er, Secretary, and a Committee, to be elected an¬ 
nually. 

4. That in order to give effect to it's design. 
Benefactions and Subscriptions be solicited, and 
Books be opened for the reception of names. 

5. That each person contributing his aid to 
the Society by an annual donation, shall be con¬ 
sidered a Member of the Society. 
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% 

6. That each person contributing annually 
two hundred Rupees be eligible to the Commit¬ 
tee. 

7. That Christian Ministers of all persuasi¬ 
ons, who shall aid this institution, be entitled to 
attend and vote at all meetings of the Committee, 
but that no person deriving any emolument from 
the Society shall have that privilege. 

8. That there be an Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Benefactors and Subscribers in the first 
week of February, to settle the accounts of the 
preceding year, and to rhuoc a Committee for 
conducting the business of the ensuing year., 

9. That a Report with an account of re¬ 
ceipts and disbursements be published annually 
for the satisfaction of all the subscribers. 

The establishment of this Society experienc¬ 
ed the most favorable reception, and a year had 
not elapsed from it’s formation, before a sum of 
nearly 45,000 Rupees was subscribed for it’s sup¬ 
port. Some of the principal persons of the set¬ 
tlement accepted it’s chief offices, and the circum- 
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stance of Portuguese and Armenian Gentlemen, 
of the first respectability, being enrolled among 
the Committee, afforded an assurance of an uni¬ 
on of eftort from which the most extensive bene* 
fit might be augured. 

The first object of the Committee was to pro¬ 
vide the means of supplying Bibles and Testa¬ 
ments for the native Portuguese spread over In¬ 
dia, computed to be, collectively, about fifty thou- 
sand. They were enabled forthwith to apply 
about seven hundred Portuguese new Testa¬ 
ments to this purpose, and, with the same view, 
took immediate measures for procuring from 
England two thousand Portuguese Bibles and 
four thousand new Testaments. These were 
intended partly for Calcutta and it’s dependen¬ 
cies, and partly for circulation among the Portu¬ 
guese on the coast of Coromandel and Malabar 
and on the Island of Ceylon. And here it may 
be noted as a remarkable circumstance, that at 
th.s time, the difficulty of procuring a Portuguese 
Bible, even in England, was so great, that the v 
operations of the British and Foreigu Bible So¬ 
ciety were suspended until one could be furnish¬ 
ed from this Country. The Portuguese Resi- 
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dents in England must either have been very 
jealous of communicating their Bibles to the Eng¬ 
lish Heretics, or like Vasco da Gama,' not possess¬ 
ing any, they must have borne the sacred T. ext 
so deeply engraven on their hearts, as not to re¬ 
quire any visible remembrancer. 


The Committee took the precaution of circu¬ 
lating among the Roman Catholics in India, a 
short Address explanatory of the nature and prin¬ 
ciples of the Institution, and inviting their co¬ 
operation. The Archbishop of Goa, the Head 
of the Portuguese Church in India, did not object 
to the translation and perusal of the Scriptures, 
though he expressed an apprehension lest the 
version made in Calculi a should not be entirely 
accurate. It appearing that there were above 
200,000 native Christians, in the territory apper¬ 
taining to Goa, who speak the dialect of the pro¬ 
vince of Goa, a reference was made to the Arch- 


• There does not seem to have been a single copy of the boty 
scriptures on board the Portuguese fleet which first sailed to InO-n. 
When the kiug of Mozambique asked Vasco da Gama to show htm a 

Bible, he ingeniously replied— 

Deste l)eos Horoem, alto, e mfinito, 

Os livros quo tu pedes nao trazia; 

Oue hem posso escusar trazer esento 

Eui papel, o que na alina andar devia. 

Em P a P e » 1 tus . ada8> caDt0 lf Est LXVI> 
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bishop in order to ascertain the expediency of 
preparing a Version of the new Testament in 
Canarese. This proposition was discouraged by 
the Primate, on the ground that the various sects 
of the Canarese Christians were not competent 
to read and understand it. 

The next object of the Committee was to 
provide an adequate supply of the Scriptures for 
the use of the native Christians speaking the 
Tumul language, at Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Tranquebar, including the districts of Madura 
and 1 inevelly, and also .{^considerable part of 
the Inhabitants of the contiguous district of Jaff¬ 
na on the northern side of the Island of Ceylon, 
For the use of this body of Christians, 800 copies 
of the Tamul New Testament were purchased 
at 1 ranquebar, and measures taken for printing 
hvc thousand copies more at the Serampore. 
Press. Here the Society sustained a severe loss, 
by the destruction of the Printing-Office by fire, 
which consumed above 800 reams of its Europe 
paper, and dissolved the Tamul Types. By the 
exertions of the Missionaries, however, the work 
was finished within the time originally assigned 
for its completion. 


c 
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An Edition was, at the same time, undertaken 
of a Cingalese Version of the New Testament for 
the use of the native Christians of Ceylon, who 
speak and read the Cingalese language. These 
were computed at between three and four hun¬ 
dred thousand, of whom two hundred and fifty 
thousand were stated to be Protestants. 

Again, in consequence of an Estimate* fur¬ 
nished by the Bishop of the Carmelite Mission at 
Bombay, of the numerous Class of Christians, 
inhabitants of Travancore and the Malabar 
Coast; from Cape Comorin to Mount Delli, who 
speak the Malayalim or Malabar language, the 
Committee engaged for the printing of five thou¬ 
sand copies of the Malayalim New Testament. 

The foregoing Epitome, with a slight additi¬ 
on, contains the substance of the 1st Report pub- 


• Roman Catholics attached to 32 Latin Parish Churches 

between Tellichery and Aujengo,..,.. 42,000 

Ditto belonging to 86 Syrian Catholic Churches, viz Syrian 

Christians converted to the Roman Cntlioh'c faith,. 90,000 

Syrian Christians, under the Patriarch of Antioch, and 


still attached to their own churches, 41 fu number,.45,000 


Total of 159 Churches 


. 177,009 
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Iished by the Committee. The example of Cal¬ 
cutta was soon followed by the Communities of 
Columbo and Bombay, at which Presidencies, 
Auxiliary Societies were respectively established 
in the years 1812 and 1813. The communica¬ 
tions with Columbo occasibned some deviation 
from the Committee’s original intention, regard** 
ing a Cingalese Version of the New Testament, 
and the project of preparing one in the Canarese 
Dialect was referred**to Bombay. 


About this time the extreme scarcity of the 
Armenian Scriptures having been represented to 
the Committ e e . - i t was resolved to undertake an 
Edition of two thousand copies, of the Armenian 
Bible. The estimated expense of this Edition 
was Rupees 10,000, exclusive of paper, of which 
5,000 Rs. were contributed by the Armenian 
Population. In consequence of the difficulty of 
printing in a language so little critically known 
as the Armenian, nearly five years elapsed before 
the work was completed, and even after all the 
painful labour bestowed on it, the demand for the 
Bible has not been so great as was expected, for 
though it was supposed that more than one thou* 

sand Armenians were scattered through British 

c 2 
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% 

India,* above 1,000 Bibles in that language stil? 
remain in store. 

While the Committee, proceeding oh the in¬ 
formation furnished by a benevolent Individual 
at Amboyna, were meditating the preparation of 
an Edition of the Scriptures in the Malay lan¬ 
guage, a communication was received from Mr. 
Martin, the British resident at that Island, stat¬ 
ing that a large majority, amounting, according 
to subsequent accounts, to about 20,000, of the In¬ 
habitants of Amboyna and of the Islands, which 
are immediately dependant on it, was composed 
of Christians ; describing the condition of the 
people, the scarcity of the Scriptures in that 
quarter, and offering his most zealous co-opera¬ 
tion in aid of the views which the Society might 
form for the religious improvement of the Na¬ 
tives. A liberal subscription was at the same 
time forwarded on the part of Mr. Martin, and 
others " for promoting the circulation of the 
Scriptures among the Christian Inhabitants of 
Amboyna and it’s dependencies.” This confirma. 
tion of their former intelligence induced the 
Committee to propose that 3,000 copies of the 

* 3d Report of Calcutta A. B. S. Pago IS, 
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Bible in quarto, and the same number of New 
Testaments, in octavo, should be printed from the 
correct Malay Edition, published at Amsterdam 
in the years 1731, and 1733. The expense of 
these editions, however, being calculated at 33,000 
Rs., the Committee were constrained to apply 
for assistance to Government, who were pleased 
to contribute the sum of 10,000 Rupees towards 
the expense of publishing* the Malay version of 
the Scriptures. 

In consequence of communications with Sib 
I . S. Raffles, thcnPrcsidentof theSociety of Arts 
and Sciences*.at Batavia^ it was subsequently de* 
termined that in addition to the 3,000 copies of 
the Malay New - Testament, in the Roman cha¬ 
racter, which the Committee, in August, 1823 
resolved to print, for the use of the Schools at 
Amboyna, 1,000 copies of the Malay Old Tes¬ 
tament, in the same character, and of the same 
octavo size, should be printed, for the use of 
persons conversant with the Malay language, and 
Roman character, at Amboyna and the adja¬ 
cent Islands ; and that, as soon as the requisite 
types could be prepared, and a qualified person 
found to correct the press) 1,000 copies of the 
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Old Testament, and 3,000 copies of the New 
Testament, should be printed in the Arabic cha¬ 
racter, for the use of persons conversant with 
that character, and the Malay language, in the 
Island of Java and its dependencies. 

On the completion of the three thousand co¬ 
pies of the Malay New Testament in the Roman 
character, supplies of them were sent to Am- 
boyna, Bencoolen, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the use of the Malays at that Colony. With 
the vie\v likewise of rendering further and im¬ 
mediate benefit to the Christian community of 
Amboyna, they were also furnished with a thou¬ 
sand copies of the Book of Genesis in the Malay 
language and Roman character. 

t 

The publication of the Version of the Malay 
Testament in the Arabic character was delayed 
a considerable time for want of a competent re¬ 
viser, but the Reverend Mr. Hutchings, and 
Major McInnes, having zealously undertaken 
that duty, the whole of that Edition was printed 
offin 1817, and a large proportion of it trans¬ 
mitted to Penang, Malacca, Java, and Bencoolen. 
At the three former of these places, an Auxiliary 
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Bible Society, and Association, had been esta¬ 
blished in 1815, and at the last, a Society was 
formed in 1818. 

Mr. Hutchings had no sooner finished the 
the work above-mentioned, than he offered his 
services in preparing and superintending an 
Edition of the Old Testament, in the same lan¬ 
guage and character, which offer the Committee 
eagerly accepted. They, at the same time, tak¬ 
ing into consideration the importance of availing 
themselves of the opportunity of printing a cor¬ 
rect Edition of the Bible in the Malay language, 
and Arabic character, resolved to print a Quarto 
Edition of 2,000 copies of the entire Bible, in¬ 
stead of 1,000 copies of the Old Testament, in 
octavo, (in addition to the 3,000 of the New 

Testament) as proposed in one of their resolu¬ 
tions. 

The revision of the Old Testament in the 
Malay language and Arabic character, having 
been finished in 1821, the entire impression was 
soon afterwards completed, and almost the whole 
of it forwarded to Mr. Hutchings, at Penang, to 
be distributed at his discretion in the most ad- 
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vantageous manner among the Malay Islands and 
Coasts. 

While employed in the earlier portion of the 
above laborious occupation, Mr. Hutchings had 
proceeded to Bengal, for the recovery of his 
health ; and as many considerations connected 
with the undertaking rendered it important that 
he should prolong his stay, the late Bishop of 
Calcutta sanctioned a temporary exchange of 
duties-between Mr. Hutchings and the Reve¬ 
rend Mr. Henderson. This arrangement ena¬ 
bled Mr. Hutchings to complete the material part 
of his task here. It being.understood that Mr. 
Hutchings had suffered some loss by his transfer 
to Bengal, the Committee, deeply impressed 
with the value Of his services, requested his ac¬ 
ceptance of the sum of 2,000 Rupees, which Mr» 
Hutchings disinterestedly declined. 

The want of a new edition of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the Tamul language, having been re¬ 
presented, the Committee resolved, in 1815, to 
prepare an edition of 2000 copies of the entire 
Bible in Tamul, at an estimated expence of 
nearly 30,000 Rupees. Active measures were 
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likewise; set on foot for commencing the project¬ 
ed edition of the Scriptures in the Malayalim. 
Numerous obstacles, however, retarded the exe¬ 
cution of these works, until the formation of the 
Madras Auxiliary Bible Society relieved the Cal¬ 
cutta Committee from the immediate charge of 
them. One learned Priest, of the Syro Roman 
Church, undertook to correct a Malayalim trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament, but he was com¬ 
pelled to relinquish the office in consequence of 
the prohibition of the Archbishop of Cranganore, 
who, in a spirit of illumination worthy of the 12th 
Century, not only forbade his prosecution of the 
task, but pronounced that « the reading of the 
Bible, without notes approved by the Church, was 
expressly prohibited, even to those who have 
liberty to read prohibited Books.” The reader 
will recollect, that the Archbishop of Goa was 
not unfavorable to the perusal of the Scriptures. 
Indeed his Grace declared that, " the Romish 
Church has always acknowledged the utility 
which resulted to its Members from possessing 
and meditating on the sacred writings.” It will 
not be difficult to decide who is the most enlight¬ 
ened of the two opposed Prelates, though the 
advocates of the infallibility of archqpiscopacy, 
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may be sorely perplexed between these discoT* 
dant assertions. 

In consequence, also, of the establishment of 
the Madras Auxiliary Society, the Committee re* 
linquished to them the preparation of Editions of 
the Scriptures in Teloogo and Canarese* which 
had been meditated among their earlier opera¬ 
tions, and which could be much better conducted 
by that body possessing every local advantage 
for the works. Though the Madras Auxiliary 
Bible Society was not completely formed until 
1820, the community of that presidency had 
contributed liberally to the funds of the Calcutta 
Institution, and three Bible Associations were sub¬ 
sequently formed within the territories of Port 
St. George, viz. two at Madras denominated “ The 
Madras Bible Association" and “ The Madras 
Tamul Association,” and a third at Bellary, de¬ 
signated “ The Branch Bible Society of Bellary 

Measures having been taken for providing 
for the more pressing wants above referred to, 
the wider diffusion of the Scriptures, among the 

• The Executiou of tlie Canarcse \ eriiou had, at first, been 
referred to Bombay. See page 11* 
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native Inhabitants of the Provinces immediately 
connected with this Presidency, became the next 
object of the Committee’s attention. Versions of 
the Sacred Writings, in several of the vernacular 
dialects of India, had already been circulated by 
the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, as well 
as a I-Iindoostanee translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament in the Persian character, made by the late 
Mr. Martin, and Mirza Fitrut, published 
here, at the expense of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In order to render this Transla¬ 
tion more extensively useful, the Committee re¬ 
solved to print 2000 copies of it in the Nagree 
character. This work was afterwards rendered 
still more acceptable to the inferior class of Hin¬ 
doos, by certain alterations devised by Mr. 
Bowley (employed at Chunar, by the Church 
Missionary Society, and recommended by the 
Reverend Mr. Corrie,) by the rejection of all 
the Arabic and Persian words used in it, these 
being exchanged for such as are derived, from,the 
Sanscrit. 

The Reverend Mr. Martyn had left an al¬ 
most entire Iiindoostanee Version of the Old 

Testament, prepared by Mirza Fitrut, under his 

* 
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superintendance. Of this work, Mr. CohniEand 
Mr. Thomason undertook a complete revision, 
on being; supplied by the Society with the requi¬ 
site native aid, and the Committee engaged for 
an edition of 2000 copies, the cost of which in¬ 
cluding all expenses of printing &c. was estimat¬ 
ed at above 25,000 Rupees. 

This arduous undertaking is not yet com¬ 
pleted. The Pentateuch, however, is printed. The • 
four next Books are in the Press, together with 
a separate edition of the Psalms, comprizing 4000 
copies. A timely supply of 4000 copies of Mr. 
Martyn’s edition of the New Testament, receiv¬ 
ed from the Parent Society, has removed all ap¬ 
prehension of a scarcity of the Hindoostanee 
New Testament, during the interval which must 
elapse before the Edition of the whole Scriptures 
can be completed. 

The Committee next determined to print a 
large edition of an approved version of the New 
Testament, in Bengallee, to be executed by a 
Gentleman of the name of Ellerton, and pend¬ 
ing the completion of the whole, they printed 500 
copies of St. Matthew’s Gospel already prepar- 
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ed, to meet the urgent applications for the Ben¬ 
galee Scriptures, which had been made by Mis¬ 
sionaries engaged in superintending Native 
Schools, the pupils of which as well as their 
friends and relations, being stated by the Com¬ 
mittee to read the Gospels with eagerness. Few 
cases, comparatively speaking, occurring, where 
the whole New Testament can be judiciously 
given to a native, it was so arranged, that in 
the above Edition, the number of complete New 
Testaments should not exceed 1,000, whilst the 
number of the Gospels was 7 or S,000*. On 
account of the great demand for separate Gos¬ 
pels occasioned by the large encrease of na¬ 
tive Bengallee Schools, an extensive reprint of 
the Gospel and Acts in that language has lately 
been ordered by the Committee. 

Adverting to the eagerness with which the 
natives learn English, the Committee determin ed 
to meet that taste by the publication of Editions 
of the Bengallee and Hindoostanee Gospels, with 
the English on the opposite pages. Works of this 
description are in great request, particularly in 
Calcutta, a demand which is obviously to be ascrib- 

• Ninth Report of the Society—P. 1J. 
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ed to the exertions of the Missionary, School, and 
School Book Societies, to afford facilities for the- 
acquisition of the English language. It will be> 
remembered, however, that the distribution of 
Religious Books, is not an object of the latter In¬ 
stitution. 

The Calcutta Bible Association (which will be 
separately noticed) formed in 1821, set.the exam* 
pie of similar Institutions in the interior, and a 
Bible Association was shortly afterwards esta¬ 
blished at Benares, which embraces the stations 
of Benares, Ghazeepore, Goruckpore, J uanpore, 
Mirzapore, Chunar, Allahabad, and Bundelcund. 
Branch Bible Societies were also formed at 
Cawnpore and Meerut. These will communi¬ 
cate with Futtegurh, Hammerpore, Moradabad, 
Seharunpore, Hansi, Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Coel, 
Sindhana, Almorah, Soobatoo, Kurnaul, Lodd- 
hiana, Lucknow, Nagpore, Nusserabad, Myn- 
poree, and Saugor. All Stations in the Upper 
Provinces being thus comprized on the operations 
of the three Local Societies, the Committee anti¬ 
cipate that « a rapid approach will be made ’ to 
that general influence of the Society which they 
have so long desired. 
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The British and Foreign Bible Society have, 
besides sending out numerous supplies of the 
Scriptures, made munificent grants of money to 
the Calcutta Auxiliary Society, which in its turn 
has afforded liberal aid to the Societies at Co- 
lumbo and Bombay. Since its establishment in 
1811, the Society has received above 320,000 
^ u i??. es i* 1 .,contributions, and in grants from the 
Parent Society ; and has issued about 80,000 

copies of the Scriptures, and detached portions 
of them.* 


1 he Bisnopof Calcutta, on his arrival at his 
See, enrolled himself as a Vice President of the 
Society. George Udny, Esq. is President. 

Vice Presidents : 

The Honourable J. Fendall, Esq. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

Sir Anthony Buller. 

J. H. Harington, Esq. \ 

W. B. Bayley, Esq. 

J. P. Larkins, Esq. 

Treasurer. 

J. Calder, Esq. 


• See Appendix. 
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Secretaries : 

Reverend T. Thomason. 

Reverend Dr. Marshman; 

Reverend J. Hill. 


CALCUTTA 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION* 


* 

This Association yvas established with the 
design of aiding the exertions of the Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society, by instituting more mi¬ 
nute enquiries regarding the want of Bibles in 
the Metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood, 
than the avocations of the Committee of that So¬ 
ciety permit them to make, and, by personal and 
local co-operation, to circulate the Scriptures, 
in places whither the knowledge of their being 
easily procurable had not penetrated, or where it 
had been neglected. In order to effect this ob¬ 
ject, a numerous Committee was appointed, and 
the City and environs being divided into districts!, 
the Members, under the name of Collectors, un¬ 
took to raise Subscriptions, and to circulate the 
Scriptures in their respective departments. 
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• ' ^ * | 

The Association acts under the following 

Rules: ■ . 

I. That we form ourselves into an Associ¬ 
ation, in connection with the British and Fo¬ 
reign Bible Society, through the medium of the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, for the purpose 
of contributing towards the circulation of the 
Holy-Scriptures, without note or comment parti¬ 
cularly in Calcutta and it’s environs ; and that it 
be denominated the Calcutta Bible Association. 

i 

II. That every person, subscribing not less 
than four Annas per month, or making a dona¬ 
tion of one Gold-mohur or upwards at one time, 
shall be a Member of this Association. The con- 

4 . 

tributions to be paid monthly, quarterly, or an¬ 
nually, at the option of the Subscriber. 

III. That the business of the Association be 
under the management of a President, a Trea¬ 
surer, three Secretaries, a Sub-treasurer, and a 
Committee, consisting of not less than twenty, 
four other Members, and under the patronage 
of such other Honorary Members as the Society 
or Committee shall select and obtain. 
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IV. That every Clergyman or other Minis¬ 
ter, contributing to the Funds of thzs Society, 
shall be entitled to attend and vote at the Meet., 
ings of the Committee. 


V. That a Committee shall meet to transact 
business once every month, or oftener, on some 
day to be fixed by themselves; and that five 
shall form a quorum. 


VI. That the Committee make it their bu¬ 
siness to inquire what Families or Individuals, 
residing within its sphere, are destitute of the 
Holy Scriptures, and desirous of obtaining them r 
and that it shall be the duty of the Committee to 
furnish them therewith at prime cost, reduced 
prices, or gratuitously, according to their circum¬ 
stances.. 

VII. That it shall be the duty of every 
Member of the Committee to solicit and collect 
donations, and subscriptions; and that these con¬ 
tributions shall be paid to the Sub Treasurer, at 
the monthly Committee Meetings; who shall, 
when the money in his hands amounts to the 
sum of 100 Rupees, pay it to the Treasurer. 
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VIII. That (he Funds of this Association 
shall be expended in purchasing-, at the Deposi¬ 
tory ot the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, 
Bibles, Testaments, and single portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, at the cost prices, to be dispos¬ 
ed of as before directed ; and that the surplus, 
if any, shall be -remitted at the close of every 
year to the Auxiliary Society. 

IX. That a General Meeting of the Subscri¬ 
bers be held on the First Friday in January in 
each year, when the accounts, as audited by the 
Committee, shall be presented, the Proceedings 
of the past year reported, and a new Committee 
appointed. 

4 

A Marine Sub Committee has been formed, 
for the purpose of ascertaining, and supplying 
the want of Bibles among the Seamen visiting 
the Port of Calcutta. In an address to the Sea¬ 
men, the Secretaries have very ingeniously used 
metaphorical language adapted to the professi¬ 
onal ideas of that Class. They describe the 
Bible Society as a noble first rate” the crew 
of which is composed of all nations and all Clas¬ 
ses, the Emperor of Russia and five Kings, the 
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Admirals of our fleet, and every rank of persons, 
and point out the Bible as the “ Compass which 
will safely conduct them over life’s tempestuous 
Sea into the Port of everlasting tranquillity and 
happiness.” The Secretaries of the Institution 
have also suggested to Commanders of Vessels, 
manned by Europeans, the importance and practi¬ 
cability ot forming Bible associations on board 
their respective Ships. At the instance, too, of 
the Secretaries, several commanders have pro¬ 
mised to use their influence to induce any of 
their Lascars who may have acquired sufficient 
knowledge, to read portions of the Hindoostanee 
New Testament on Sundays to their comrades. 
This latter expedient will appear less hopeless, 
when it is known, that many natives, some of 
them said to be of superior rank, have entered 
their names as periodical Subscribers to the In¬ 
stitution, and willingly paid the full cost for co¬ 
pies of the Gospels. During the two first years 
of the existence of this Association, they have 
disposed of by sale, or distributed gratuitously, 
nearly 6,000 Bibles, Testaments and single por¬ 
tions of the Scriptures, (principally the latter) in 
various languages. A large proportion of these 
was distributed to the European Soldiers, and 
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the lower classes of Christians. The circulation 

of the Scriptures in the Portuguese language 

- 

has been remarkably scanty, and with regard to 
the natives of the Country, the Association have 
been enabled to do little more than to supply 
Missionaries with copies of the same Book for 
eventual distribution among their hearers. 

The President and Vice Presidents of the 
Auxiliary Bible Society are Patrons of this Insti¬ 
tution. The Reverend T. Thomason, is Presi¬ 
dent; E. A. Newton, Esq. Treasurer, and the 
Reverend J. Statham, the Reverend J. Trawin, 
and the Reverend D. Schimd, are Secretaries. 




CALCUTTA COMMITTEE 



OF THE 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY * 



A Committee for corresponding with the 
Church Missionary Society in England was form* 
ed at this Presidency several years ago, and a 
considerable sum was remitted from the parent 
establishment, to be employed by the Committee 
in any manner in which a favorable opening 
might be presented. The Society had then no 
distinct purpose in view, but on the appointment 
ot the first Bishop of Calcutta, a deputation wait* 
cd on His Lordship, in order to explain the So- 

* The title of tbit Auodatioo hit lately been changed into - A ' 
31 ^“'cutta Auxiliary Church Miisiouary Society. 
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ciety’s objects with relation to India, and the 
measures which they had already adopted. To 
this address a satisfactory reply was returned. In 
the mean time, the labors of the corresponding 
Committee in Calcutta had been in active opera¬ 
tion, and their exertions to fulfil the general 
wishes of the home Society unremitting. In 
the year 1813, the Reverend Mr. Corrie re¬ 
ported, that within a year after his arrival at 
Agra, with the native Catechist Abdool Mes- 
seeah,* whose baptism took place in the year 
1811, “ forty one adults and fourteen children” 
had been baptized, and all continued “ to walk 
in the truth/’ 

. : *>T d 

On the 2d of February 1817 . a letter was 
printed and circulated in Calcutta, notifying the 
formation of the Committee, describing its ob¬ 
jects and past proceedings, and inviting the con¬ 
tributions and co-operation of the Christian 
community. The writers being designated in 
the address as the Calcutta Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society, it’s origin may be 
fitly assumed from the above date. 


* See Appendix. 
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The transactions of the Committee were then 
described as divided into three branches ; of 
Schools, tracts, and Missionary establishments. 

Schools had been planted at the following 
places; 

At Agra, two. 

Meerut, one. 

Chunar, three. 

Burdwan, two. 

Kidderpore, containing on the whole, 
about 500 children, under instruction. 

W ith regard to Tracts, a selection of Passages 
from the Common Prayer Book, translated into 
Hindoostanee, and the Epistle to the Romans, in 
the same language, together with a small Cate¬ 
chism adapted to the Native Schools, had been 
printed. 


In the department of Missionaries, an Es- 
tate at Garden Reach had been purchased for * - v ; 

a Missionary Establishment, with the intention V 
V • r* 

ot eventually erecting on the Premises, a Print¬ 
ing House, or School, or even a Manufactory, as 

might subsequently be deemed expedient. 

v 
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During the preceding year,two Missionaries 
sent out by the Parent Society, reached the Pre¬ 
sidency ; one, the Reverend Mr. Greenwood, a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, was ap¬ 
pointed to superintend the Kidderpore Establish- 
ment; the other,a Lutheran minister,of the name 

-g »•***-•*<« • ' " 

of Sckroeter, was deputed to the country border¬ 
ing on Thibet and Nepaul. The Funds of the 
Committee consisted of an annual grant of 15001. 
from the Church Missionary Society at home, 
and the monthly subscriptions received in India, 
averaging about 200 Rs. per mensem. 

Such was the state of the Committee’s affairs 
when it’s first appeal was made to the public. In 
the course of the following year, the Schools at 
Burdwan alone, were increased to ten, in which 
a thousand Children were taught the Bengallee 
language, in the most efficient manner, under 
the care of Mr. Stewart, whose zeal, in the 
organization and superintendance of the Schools 
at that station, had been uniformly ardent. New 
Schools were also established at Agra, Chunar, 
Kidderpore, Benares, and Lucknow, at which 
latter place. Chil dren of all classes and descrip-^ 
tions were received ; Protestant, Armenian, and 
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Roman Catholic Christians, Mussulmans, and 
Chinese, appearing in the list first furnished by 
the Superintendant. 

. » •. ', *. , _ 

* 

On the subject of educating the natives the 

following observations occur m the earliest Re¬ 
port of the Committee, and are quoted at length 
in order to shew the principles on which, they 
profess to act, in this branch of their affairs. 

The servants of Christ, who would raise up- 
" a Church amongst an idolatrous people, must 
" never lose sight of their master’s injunction to 

" Unite the wisdom of ^e serpent with the 
fC harmlessness of the dove. Sound policy re- 

“ quires us to proceed with caution, and to assail 
with a delicate and tender hand, deeply rooted 
“ Prejudices. Our great object being, to con- 

" Vlnce those vvho are in error, and to turn them 
" by the persuasive power of truth, " from dark¬ 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God, it is folly to excite disgust by an open 
and direct attack upon hereditary superstitir 
°ns. This would be to stir up strife, and 
kindle animosities, when we ought to soothe, 

and convince, and draw with the cords of love 

f 2 
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€e The Gospel of Christ requires no such expe- 
“ clients; it teaches us to admit the light by a 
“ wise system of adaptation to the strength of 
“ the visual organ, and to communicate instruc- 
" tion as men may be able to bear it.————— 
“ The Committee have, on these grounds, felt 
“ the necessity of regulating their Schools, by 
<e the character of those whose welfare they 
“ would promote. Whilst the ultimate object 
“ at every Missionary station is the same, Chris* 
“ tian love suggests a variety in the means used. 
« Thus, whilst in some places all the combined 
“ means of Christian Schools, and Christian Or- 
“ dinances are admissible, so that the Mission* 
“ ary shall have full scope for the exercise of his 
“ zeal and talents, in others the efforts of the 

“ Missionary must he limited to the manage- 

• 

“ ment of Schools. Again there may be a variety 
“ in the character of the Schools themselves. At 
“ some stations Schools ofa strictly Christian com* 
plexion may be established, in which the Scrip- 
'■ tures shall be introduced, and a complete 
“ course of Christian instruction shall be adopt* 
ed ; whilst in other places, it may not be 
" wise, for a season at least, to introduce the 
“ Christian Scriptures, or to attempt more in the 
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tf Schools than the Elements of reading and 
“ writing, or what may be called a course of 
“ moral and scientifical instruction.—The ctia- 
u racter of their Schools varies, therefore, ac- 
“ cording to circumstances. Thus at Chunar, 
“ the School Establishment consists of,—1. An 
ff English Free School,—2. A Persian School,— 
* c 3. A Hindoostanee School; in the two former 
,e of which, the Scriptures and Scripture Cate¬ 
chisms are regularly taught. Similar to this 
is their Establishment at Agra, and other 
places. But at Burdwan, where the Children 
te are entirely Heathen, the Scriptures do not 
“ form a part of the stated course of instruction. 
“ Where we cannot effect what we would, it is 
<( the part of prudence to attempt what we can. 
“ By teaching a large body of Children to read 
tc and write, affording them the means of obtain¬ 
ing useful knowledge, and training them up 
<( in habits of moral reflection, a great benefit is 
<f surely conferred, a good foundation is laid of 
“ future improvement; and if these humble la¬ 
bours be accompanied by prayers for the Di¬ 
vine Blessing, the Committee cannot doubt 
that they may prove eventually instrumental 
of the highest good/* 
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On the arrival, in the year 1819, of the Re¬ 
verend Messrs. jETTERand Deerr, Natives of 
Wirtemberg, and Ministers of the Lutheran 
Church, thesuperintendance of the Schools, esta¬ 
blished in Burdwan by Mr. Stewart, was trans¬ 
ferred to their care. - To these Schools, increased 
to the number of thirteen, a Central School had 
been added for the purpose of imparting instruc¬ 
tion in the English language. The eagerness of 
the Natives to learn English incites them to ob¬ 
tain the necessary previous qualification in their 
own tongue, and proficiency in this alone is the 
channel by which admission to their favorite stu¬ 
dy is procured. The first Classes of all the So¬ 
ciety's Schools, are brought together in the Cen¬ 
tral School, and placed under an English Master, 
the boys belonging to it, to the number of 50, 
having the peculiar privilege of being supported 
as Weekly Boarders. 

The Settlement of the Missionaries at Burd¬ 
wan rendering it necessary to provide accom¬ 
modation for their residence, a suitable house, 

capable of receiv ing two families, has been erected 
near to the Central School. The Reverend Mr. 
Perowne, an English Clergyman, subsequently 
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joined this Station, and officiates in the new 
Church, which the British Residents, assisted by 
Government, have lately constructed there. Four 
Natives have recently been baptized at Burdwan, 
one adult, and three youths approaching; to man¬ 
hood. 

On reaching Burdwan, Mr. Jetter took 
charge of the Central or English School, while, 
the superintendance of the Bengallee Schools 
devolved on Mr. Deerr. The promising state 
of efficiency, in which the Schools were commit¬ 
ted into their hands, has not been allowed to de¬ 
cline. T he last Examination of the School, un¬ 
dertaken by tlie Reverend Mu. Thomason, proved 
highly satisfactory. In addition to the Schools 
under Mr.Deerr, latterly amounting to fourteen; 
five more had been established near to the Mission 
Premises, by Mr. Perowne. Ten Schools for 
female Children have also been recently formed 
at Burdwan.* 


• The following it the state of 
ing to the latest Report: 


the Burdwan Schools, accord. 


Under Mr. Pbrowke, including the English School, > 
five Scbooli, containing... J ^ 

Under Mr. Debiir, fourteen Schools, containing .1254 

1**1 Female Schools, containing...,.... 213 


191? 
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The Books at first employed for tuition at 
the B urdwan Schools, were principally publica¬ 
tions obtained from the School Book Society. 
The Reverend Mr. Thomason, who presided at 
the Examination of some of those Schools in 
March, 1819, was much gratified at the result; 
and remarks, that it was highly interesting to 
hear a large Company of Bengallee Boys explain 
the Government of England, speak of the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Army and Navy, and 
the Universities and Chief Cities of the United 
Kingdom. Up to that period, Mr. Stewart 
>1 had very wisely, as Mr. Thomason observes, 
withheld the Scriptures, as a reading Book from 
the Schools, though he gave them to understand 
that the Scriptures were to be introduced 1 into 
the Central School by the Missionary. It does 
not appear from the Reports of the Committee, 
that this innovation, which was adopted on the 
arrival of Mr. Jetter, excited disgust. It seems, 
that in the indiscriminate avidity among the Ben¬ 
galees to learn English, all prejudice against the 
means by which this instruction is imparted, is 
absorbed. Hence, without a murmur, and even 
with alacrity, as attested by the Reports of 
their Examinations, the Boys are in the constant 
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habit of reading and explaining Dialogues on 
the creation and fall of Man, the contents of 
■which are diametrically opposed to Hindoo Prin¬ 
ciples, and Extracts from the Gospels. Nay, 
“ The Bramins stood by and heard them speak 
of Jesus, the Son of God and Saviour of the 
World, and of his command to go and preach 
the Gospel unto all the world without utterin'* a 
word of opposition.”* Latterly the Boys had 
made such advancement in reading theBen”’allee 
Scriptures as to have commenced the perusal of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Their readiness in 
explaining the parables, and especially in un¬ 
folding the doctrines of the Gospel is stated to 
be very remarkable, and the Pundits themselves 
are represented to assist them in these studies. 
Adverting to the conduct of the pupils, their 
Pundits and their Parents, Mr. Deerr entertains 
the conviction that “as there is a general recep- 
tiou of the Gospel, so there is a growing acquain- 

lance with it. Beyond this, however, he has 
little to say.” 


/ ^ e port of the Calcutta Committee of the Church 
Mhsiouary Society, Page 8 . 
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<f It was particularly enquired of him whe¬ 
ther he could relate any striking moral effects of 
his instructions, either amongst the Boys them¬ 
selves, or in the Villages: he could say nothing 
satisfactory on this subject. The people are still 
given up to their Idols, the Boys are still devoted 
to their Poojahs and Festivals. No apparent 
change has been produced, except in the very few 
instances wherein the word has been received in 
the truth.”* 

It has already been mentioned that the Com¬ 
mittee had besides Burdwan, early established 

Schools at Agra, Meerut, Chunar, Kidderpore, 
Lucknow and Benares. The Schools at Agra 
were carried on for some time with considerable 
success, though the distribution of rewards to 
the Children at first excited a strong feeling of 
jealousy among the natives, which was not very 
judiciously treated by the Managers of the 
Schools, though their suspicions were allayed in 
process of time. The English School has since 
been given up from the want of a suitable 
Teacher, but the Chaplain of the Station has es- 

• First Report of the Calcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary 
Society, Page 12. 
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tablished a School in the Cantonments for all 
classes. 

/ 

No distinct account can be obtained of the- 
Schools at Meerut, from the correspondence 
contained in the Reports of the Committee with 
the Reverend Mr. Fisher, whose attention seems 
to have been almost wholly devoted to the religi¬ 
ous edification of the European Soldiers, and to- 

the direct conversion of the Natives. 

* > 

Tiie Schools at Chunar are under the ma¬ 
nagement of the Reverend Messrs. Greenwood 
and Rowley, the former of whom has been re¬ 
moved from ICidderpore, where he was at first 
employed. The Committee have four Schools 
at Chunar, Viz. an English Free School for the 
Children of Invalids, Native Christians, and also 
for Natives of other religious persuasions, the 
attendance on which consists of between 30.and, 
40 individuals, of all descriptions, who read any 
books which are put into their hands. A School 
for Native Christian Women and Female Chil¬ 
dren, where 35 adult Women and 11 Girls re- 
ce i\e Instruction in English and Hindoostanee, 
1 orsian School with above 40, andallindee 
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School, with about 60 Pupils. In all these 
Schools, some parts of the Scripture are com¬ 
mitted to memory. It is proposed to establish, 
as opportunity may offer, a chain of Schools in 
the villages between Chunar and Benares. The 
English School however is no longer dependant 
on the Funds of the Society, the Government 
having granted an allowance for a Schoolmaster 
to instruct the descendants of the European 
Soldiers, in which tuition Natives are allowed to 

participate. 


At the neighbouring Station of Benares, a 
School was established at the instance of the 
Reverend Mr. Corrie, for the instruction of the 
younger drummers and fifers, and for the Chil¬ 
dren of Native Christians, attached to the corps 
usually cantoned at Secrole, the Military post of 
Benares, the expences of which are nearly de¬ 
frayed by local contributions. 


A remarkable proof of generosity and liberal 
feeling has been evinced by two rich Natives of 
Benares, named Jo ynar ain GossAutandhis Son, 
Colly Shunker Gossaul. The father had esta- 
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blished a School at Benares for general instructi¬ 
on, and engaged to allow two hundred Rupees per 
mensem towards it’s support. He died, however, 
before he had executed, according to his intention, 
the necessary deeds of trust to the Committee of 
x the Church Missionary Society, and his Son 
spontaneously confirmed his fathers endowment, 
by making over to the Committee landed proper¬ 
ty sufficient to cover the disbursement contem- 
plaledby Joynerain Gossaul. The allowance 
granted by the founder being inadequate to the 
expences of the Establishment, the Government 
with a view to encourage similar acts of liberality, 
consented to defray the monthly excess, amount¬ 
ing to 252 Rupees from the public Funds. Be¬ 
sides the common Spelling Books employed in 
acquiring the English language, and which con¬ 
tain ideas totally at variance with polytheism, the 
3New Testament, is, in conformity to the toill of 
the Founder , used by the first class, and all the 
Hindoo Boys who learn the Persian language 
read the Persian New Testament as a class book. 
^ be Scholars are stated to prefer the New Tes¬ 
tament to any other English Book. According to 
the latest accounts the number of Boys in the 
Benares Charity School was 141,. The School 
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at Lucknow has been discontinued in conse¬ 
quence of the death of the Superintendent. 


The Kiddcrpore (and Calcutta) Schools are 
Ei^hfui number, the list of attendance on which 
averages about 7 1 0. Besides these, a School is 
established at Mirzapore where about 40 Boys 
receive daily instruction in English and in Ben- 
"•aliee. The New Testament is according to the 
Committee’s Reports, now introduced intoall these 
Schools without the occurrence of opposition. 

The Home Committee having expressed a 

♦ 

wish, that an Institution should be formed at this 
Presidency, comprising a Mission House, a Mis¬ 
sion Church, a Seminary to be made subservient 
to the views of Bishop’s College, and a Print¬ 
ing and Book-binding Establishment, the Calcut¬ 
ta Committeepurchased an Estate at Mirzapore 
for the sum of 20,000 Rupees; considerable ad¬ 
ditions have been made to the Building, and a 
Lower Roomed House is erecting, destined for 
the accommodation of Missionaries. Thus, to 
use the words of the Committee’s Fifth Report, 
“Mirzapore is rapidly assuming the form of a 
Missionary settlement,’’and they confidently hope 
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every advantage will be possessed for a vigorous 
prosecution of these important objects.” 

The Committee have uniformly been assidu¬ 
ous in the circulation of religious publications, a 
proof of which is afforded by the fact of their hav- 

ing ’ durin » the twe ^e months of which their last 
Iveport treats, printed for the use of Schools 
and for distribution by the Missionaries, 17,150 
Tracts and School Books. The number of Chil¬ 
dren in the whole of the Schools under the charge 
of, or immediately connected with the Society, is 
computed to be nearly 4000, who, according to 
their age and capacity, are all receiving Christian 
instruction. 


At most of the principal places, where Schools 
are^established. Missionaries resided it will he 
expected that some account should be given of 
the proceedings of those Gentlemen, with regard 
to tlie grand and ultimate object of their deputa¬ 
tion, the diffusion of religious truth. The con- 


gregation under the native convert AbdoolMes- 
seeah, at Agra, is represented toconsistofabout40 

° r ° f wl,om 18 are females, and 12 males, 
'eis by trade, the remainder are the wives 
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/ ✓ • 
of drummers, &c. The description of persons 

stated to be converted by Missionary exhortation, 
is not always clearly indicated, in the periodical 
communications of the Committee. Thus, the 
persons baptized at Burdwan are, with one ex¬ 
ception,* merely mentioned as qualified to be re¬ 
ceived into the Church, without any explanation 
of their worldly condition. In the fourth Report 
the Baptism of three women and four children, is 
recorded without any specification, and in the 
Sixth Report an addition of seven men and three 
women to the Church by baptism, is simply an¬ 
nounced. These observations are not made in a 
spirit of cavil, but merely to account for the absence 
of that explanation which might be expected in 
the present Work. The number of converts, 
made during the period when the Reverend Mr. 
Coruie, was Chaplain at Agra, the writer has not 
the means of ascertaining from the documents to 
which he has had access; nor, indeed, does this 
publication profess to take so distant a retrospect. 
Probably, however, the aggregate of conversions 
at Agra, since the date of the Committee’s first 
address to the Public, in 1817, is correctly stated 
at seventeen. 

* He was a Monitor of one of tlie Schools. 
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The Reverend Mr. Fisher, the Chaplain at 
Meerut, is in the regular service of the Honorable 
Company, and has no official connection with the 
Church Missionary Society, though he has prov¬ 
ed himself a most zealous coadjutor of that Insti¬ 
tution. In 1819, he had a congregation of eleven 
native Christians, and it appears from the Re¬ 
port of the Committee, issued in 1823, that he 
had baptized several natives in the course of the 
preceding year, amongst whom was a Seik, with 
his wife, and three male children. One of the 
converts was a Saadh, of which curious sect an 
account wilt be found in the Appendix. Among 
other converts, Mr. Fisher mentions his own 
coachman, whom he describes as an intelligent 
and well informed man, and to have been of 
much use to him as . an interpreter. Latterly 
Mr. Fisher has baptized another Bramin, and a 
woman, respecting whom no particular account 
is given in the Reports. 


Among the natives baptized by Mr. Fisher, 
was a Bramin of high cast, named Purub oo Deem, 
a non-commissioned officer in the 1st Battalion 
"5th ^ e giment Native Infantry; This occur- 
re nce having taken place without communication 

H ) 
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with the commanding officer, it was reported to 
Government, who ordered a Court of enquiry to 
investigate the means which had been adopted, to 
induce the individual in question, to embrace the 
Christian faith. It'appeared from the man’s 
evidence, that when a volunteer on the expedi¬ 
tion to the Isle of Prance, in the year 1810, he 
had been struck with the regular observance of 
the sabbath, and the manner in which the Euro¬ 
peans resorted to the Church, and resolved to 
make enquiries respecting the Christian religion, 
on his return to India. He had not leisure to do 
this until he was stationed at Meerut, when he, of 
his own accord, sought Mr. Fisher’s advice, 
which ended in his conversion. Some degree 
of temporary alarm and dissatisfaction was ex¬ 
cited in the corps at the circumstance, but only 
one instance occurred of Purub oo Deen’s being 
insulted by his comrades. Purub oo Deen was 
allowed the choice of remaining with his Batta¬ 
lion, or being provided for in some other way. He 
has since continued to reside at Meerut, where he 
receives the amount or his former pay and allow¬ 
ances. Mr. Fisher bears the highest testimony 
to the propriety and consistency of his conduct.* 

* “ Matthew Pkerohdeen” (remarks the Reverend Mr. 
Fishbr in a letter to the Archdeacon,) remains in the old gate. 
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One Bramin convert being persecuted by 
lus friends, apostatized from his new faith—he 
wished to return to them, but was rejected. Be¬ 
come an outcast, he sought reconciliation with 
Christianity, but Mr. Fisher scandalized by his 
back-sliding, and doubting his sincerity, for a 
while refused to listen to his solicitations. At 
last, however, apprehensions being entertained 
that he, his wife and several children, discarded 
by both Christians and Hindoos, would be ex¬ 
posed to starvation, the unfortunate man was 
admitted to a further trial. 

The instructions of the native converts are 
not heard With much complacency by their coun¬ 
trymen in the vicinity of Meerut. The whole 
of the pupils of one convert who kept a School 
deserted him, of one accord, under the fear that 

*' Ji heb “ feU •• “Wn to hi, Corp, p ro „ 

ibe “ Sahib Logs" do ... thiuk hardly of him, us. to, he i, , 
Christian, and e,p«,«d onwllUngoe „ , CMp , of Jnj 

other situation; more especially „ the rren-conmissiorrea officer, 
of hi, regiment have manifested a de.ire to, he .h.tdd retnrn, 

reli' | l Q °" eVCr ’ b,eBsel 0oJ lle free enjoyed opportunities for 
* e '° U ' ‘ Da,rnctio «, which he might not have obtained elsewhere, 

ten ‘IT C ° atented *° g0 or 8ta y* 1 hope he will not be forgot. 
of I" 0 tUat 30nieUliD S may yet he done for him."- First Report 
ulcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary Society, Page 31 . 
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he aimed at making them Christians. Another 
who preaches in the neighbouring villages is 
sometimes welcomed and respectfully treated, but 
at others, “he is hooted and pelted away.” 

The Society have two Establishments in the 
district of Benares, in the city of that name, and 
at Chunar. They have also one at Buxar. The 
duty of these is divided between the Reverend 
Mk. Greenwood, and the*Reverend Mr. Bow- 
lev. At Benares, little more has been done be-' 
sides the establishment of the Schools described 
in the preceding pages. On the representation 
of the Chaplain of the station, a Chapel has been 
erected for the use of the Native Christians, in 
number about 50, who attend worship in llin- 
doostanee, half the expense of which was defray¬ 
ed by the Committee, and the remainder by 
private subscription. A Hindoo woman was 
baptized by the Reverend Mr. Eraser, the Chap¬ 
lain, on the occasion of the building being opened 
for Divine Service. 


In-consequence of the representations of the 
Beverend Mr. Corrie, a Church has recently 
been constructed at Chunar, towards the cost of 
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which all classes of persons in different parts of 
the country contributed. The Church is fitted 
up for the doable purpose of English and Him 
doostanee worship. There are about (wo hun¬ 
dred European Invalids stationed at Chunar, and 
the number of Native Christians is between 80 
and 100. It is asserted, also, in the reports from 
this station, that several respectable natives ex¬ 
press their approbation of the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, speak slightingly of Hindoo superstitions, 
and study the Gospel in private; but deterred 
by the inconvenience and disgrace, involved in a 
loss of cast, they shrink from an open profession 
of what they admire and believe. 

The forlorn state of the indigent Christian 
widows of the native converts at Chunar, was 
not overlooked by the Committee in consi- 
deiing the wants of the Chunar congregation. 
Rejected by their own countrymen, and not 
sufficiently regarded by the English, their case 
was deplorable. The Committee accordingly re¬ 
presented these circumstances to the Government, 
% whose liberality twelve alms houses have been 
erected at the public charge for these destitute 
individuals—an act of benevolence which shines 
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conspicuous even amid the varied lustre of Lord 
Hastings’ administration. 

There are about forty native Christians at 
Buxar, where a native Catechist, deputed from 
Chunar, resides. The Reverend Mr. Bowlet 
occasionally visits this station. On Mr. Corrie’s 
passing this place on his return to the Presiden¬ 
cy, the European and Native Christians enga¬ 
ged to contribute certain monthly sums, in order 
to defray the expence of erecting a small Chapel 
there. 

A Missionary station has recently been esta¬ 
blished at Goruckpore, and the Reverend Mr. 
Morris will also officiate in the church, which is 
building at the joint expense of the gentlemen 
of the station, and of government. At this place 
also a branch association was instituted in May 
last. 

The Missionaries actually employed by the 
Society amount to eleven, and are dispersed on 
duty at the Presidency, and at the several stations 
to which allusion has been made, in the foregoing 
sheets. In the places of worship where the Mis* 
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sionaries of the Society officiate, about 250 
(natives), are reported as regular, and attentive 
attendants, of whom 80 are communicants.* 

Under the present head, it only remains to 
notice the unfortunate death .of the Reverend 
Mr. Schroeter, at T. itylaya, where he had alrea¬ 
dy acquired considerable knowledge of the Thi¬ 
bet language. From the reports of his enquiries 
and exertions, and from the materials which he 
has furnished for a Dictionary and Grammar of 
that tongue, it may be inferred that had his life 
been spared some time longer, he would have 
usefully promoted the cause of letters by render¬ 
ing the language, and literature of Thibet, ac¬ 
cessible to the learned of Europe, whatever 
might have been his success in the more imme¬ 
diate objects of his Mission. 

For the gratification of those who admire 
the descriptions of Hell, by Virgil and Dante, and 
are curious in such matters, the following ac- 
count is annexed as furnished by Mr. Schroeter, 
of the notion entertained by the Thibetians of 
he future punishment of the wicked. It is an 

Societ Ju #t Report of Calcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary 

.•V rage 35. 
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Extract describing certain transactions between 
the Ansrel of death and a sinner. 

“ The Angel of death asks the sinner, What 
“ sin have you committed ? Have you killed a 
«• Lama? Have you killed a Father? Have you 
“killed a Mother? Have you killed a Child? 
<t Have you killed a Brother? Have you killed 
tc a Cow? Have you poisoned? Have you lain 

with one near of Kin? Tell what have you 
“ done. The answer of this man : I have done 
“ nothing, he says. The Angel looks in. the 
“ looking-glass, he opens • or shews the book, 

* then he seizes that sinner, binds him, knocks 
“ him with a hammer, pinches him with pincers, 
“ divides his tongue, pulls the heart out,,puts him 
te in prison, keeps him in an iron house, boils 
“ him in a copper vessel, saws him asunder, de- 
“ vides him with an axe, bores him through, cuts 
“ him with a razor, nails him with nails, beats 
“ nails in his flesh, puts him in boiling hot water, 
“ presses him with stones, hangs him on a tree, 
“ fills excrement in his mouth ; so he does for a 
i( long time; whilst* bad business is not done 
<t away, he is tormented in hell/’ 

* Jt wi I be recollected that Mr. Schroeter was a Foreigner. 
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The proceeding's of the Committee with re¬ 
ference to the instruction of Females, will be 
noticed in another place. In aid of this object 
above 9000 Rupees were received during the 
Committee’s last year of account. But for the 
general purposes of the Institution only 3,655 
Rupees were collected during the same period at 
the Presidency. The expenses of the Commit¬ 
tee have constrained them to draw annually on 
the society in England to a very considerable ex¬ 
tent.—Between July 1822, and September 1823, 
the Bills on England amounted to Rs. 59,096. 

The Archdeacon of Calcutta is Secretary to 
the Committee. 
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CALCUTTA CHURCH 

MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The formation of this Association was no¬ 
tified to the public in September, 1823, the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions having been adopted in the 
previous month as its rules : 

"That the friends of the Church Missionary 
Society here assembled, deeply impressed with 
the call now made upon them, deem it their duty 
as Christians, to co-operate, as far as their cir¬ 
cumstances and abilities may allow, with the 
Missionaries of that Society resident in Calcutta, 
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in promoting the propagation of the Gospel 
around them. 

ei That with this view we form ourselves in¬ 
to an Association in connection with the Cor- 
responding Committee of the Church' Mission¬ 
ary Society for Africa and the East, to be deno¬ 
minated the Calcutta Church Missionary As¬ 
sociation. 

• 

“ That the objects of this Association shall 
be those of the Parent Institution > compre¬ 
hending therefore whatever may tend to advance 
the Missionary cause, according to its ability and 
resources; and especially to call forth the zeal of 
well-disposed persons in the Established Church 
—to support Missionary exertions— to collect 
and disperse as widely as possible, information 
connected with Missionary subjects—and super¬ 
intend schools for the poor Native Christians 
an l the Natives of India in general. 

“That all persons subscribing statedly to the 
Association (to whatever amount) b6 considered 
Members, and as such be supplied with a copy 
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of the corresponding Committee's quarterly pub¬ 
lication. 

“■ That the business of the Association be un¬ 
der the management of a President, Vice Presi¬ 
dents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Commit¬ 
tee consisting of not less than twelve laymen 
members of the Established Church, and all 
Clergymen of the Church of England contribut¬ 
ing to the funds of the Association, and all Mis¬ 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society, with 
power to associate with themselves any friends 
of the Society who may be willing to collect 
contributions in aid of the Association. 

I 

“ That meetings for the despatch of business 
take place once a month, on the Tuesdays imme¬ 
diately preceding the Church Missionary meet¬ 
ings, which fall on the last Thursday in the 
month ; five members being competent to act, 

’‘That a general meeting of the Association 
be held annually, on a day to be fixed hereafter 
when a Report of the Proceedings of the year 
shall be read, a statement of the receipts and 
disbursements presented, and a new Committee 
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chosen, eight of whom shall be appointed from 
the old Committee, and four from the general 
body of Members.*’ 

In the Appendix will be found a correspon¬ 
dence which appeared in the public Newspa¬ 
pers of the Presidency, at the period of the an¬ 
nouncement of the formation of this Society. 
The objections offered to its Establishment at 
that particular time, were not considered by the 
Committee, to form any sufficient reason for de- 
lay, and the objects of the Society were fully ac¬ 
quiesced in by the Bishop, who contributed large¬ 
ly to a particular purpose of it, from a fund at 
his disposal. 


The design of the Association is, general co¬ 
operation with the Missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society of Africa and the East, re¬ 
sident in Calcutta. This co-operation is exercis¬ 
ed by endeavours to enlarge the resources of the 
Society, by stimulating the zeal of the Members 
of the established Church, by advancing the Mis¬ 
sionary cause in the circulation of information 
relating to it, and by superintending Schools 
for indigent Native Christians and the Natives 
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of India in general. The success of the Asso¬ 
ciation in the prosecution of the objects is de¬ 
scribed in the Report read at their first Annual 
Meeting, which took place in May last. The 
Association has s^ven Schools in active opera¬ 
tion, in which about 130 Boys are instructed. A 
very favorable account is given of the first pub¬ 
lic Examination, in which the first class is stated 
to have evinced a familiar knowledge of the Gos¬ 
pels, and of Ellerton’s Religious Dialogues, in the 
Bengallee language, and an acquaintance with 
various subjects of Scripture and Geography. In 
addition to the Schools, a Chapel has been open¬ 
ed for native preaching, which is frequented, on 
an average, by from fifty to eighty natives. 
With the sanction also of the Bishop and the 
Society with which the Association immediately 
co-operates, it is proposed to establish a regular 
place of worship for adults, according to the 
form of the English Church, in the Hindoo- 
stanee, Portuguese and Bengallee languages. 

The receipts of the Association since it’s for¬ 
mation amount to above 5,500 Rupees, of which 
about 1,200 have been expended on the Schools 
and 3,000 appropriated to the intended Chapel. 
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The Reverend D. Corrie, Archdeacon of Cal- 
• cutta is President. 

The other members of the corresponding 
Committee for the time being. Vice Presidents. 

# 

G. Ballard, Esq. Treasurer. 

The Reverend J. Wilson, Secretary. 

. / 
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DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 

OF THE 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge . 


The zeal of the late Bishop Middleton led 
to the formation of this Committee, from whose 
operations, for several years encouraged by his 
fostering care, guided by his superior sagacity, 
and rendered popular by his invariable modera¬ 
tion, very extensive good has resulted. 

s 

The Diocesan Committee desire to be con¬ 
sidered, not as a distinct body, but as acting i n 
concert with the Parent Society in England for 
the advancement of the interests of Religion 
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throughout the World. Its priory exertions 
are devoted to the encouragement of Christian 
Principles in those who already profess them, 
y supplying all European stations in the East, 
air Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Prisons and' 
^.ps. With Bibles, Prayer Books and Religious 
Tracts. IPs second object is the graduaUon. 
vers,on of the myriads under the British Rule i„ 
Ind,a, to whom the Gospel is unknown, by the 
process of Christian education. Disclaiming all 
views of direct proselytism, they would strive 
° ernbue the Indian youth with, at least, a know- 
e ge of Christian morality, leaving to the 
decision of his more mature age, the improve¬ 
ment or rejection of the light he may have 
acquired. J 


In imitation of the establishment of this 
Committee, District Committees were shortly 
afterwards instituted at Madras, Bombay Co 
lumbo, and Prince of Wales’s Island * to some of 
which, on failure of their own supplies from 
England, an ample stock of Books has been fur 
mS " eU b * the Committee. Prom their 

f 


island and Bencoolcn Di.trict Committee. 
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stores also a liberal supply of elementary Books 
was transmitted to New South Wales, for the 
use of the numerous Children of European Pa* 
rentage in that Colony. In July 1819 the Com¬ 
mittee had also the pleasing opportunity of send¬ 
ing a stock of religious Books to the Colony of 
Pitcairn’s Island, in the Southern Pacific Ocean. 

For more convenient and ready circulation of 
the books belonging to the Committee, depdts 
have been established at several stations under 
this Presidency. The Committee have not con¬ 
fined the supplies of books to importations from 
England, but have printed some translations in 
the native languages of religious works. In their 
first undertaking of reprinting useful works, they 
received pecuniary aid from Government, which 
granted them a sum equal to the estimated ex¬ 
pense of printing an Edition of an elementary 
Book of Education, of high character, for the use 
of Regimental and other Schools. In the last 
Report of the Committee appears the following 
enumeration of Books and Tracts disseminated 
through their instrumentality 

Books and Tracts sold, - - - 1809 

Do. Do. gratuitously distributed,- - 10,477 
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The establishment of Native Schools, in 
whose course of instruction the Committee con¬ 
sider the doctrines of Christianity to form an in- 
dispensible ingredient, is the principal feature by 
which (he secondary object of the Committee is 
distinguished. In announcing 0 this important de¬ 
viation from the plans of some other Societies 
in Calcutta, whose common object is the diffusi¬ 
on of the blessings of education in the manner 
most acceptable to those whom they propose to 
enlighten, the Committee seemed to be well 
aware of the obstacles they must expect, and de¬ 
scribe with an apparent degree of hesitation* 
the obligation they are under to act according 
to the spirit of the laws of the Societv, of which 
they are an adjunct, by furthering the declared 
and specific object of promoting Religious 
truth. Before the laudable prudence and mode¬ 
ration, however, which have marked the prosecu- 
tion of their system of instruction, all early ob- 
stacles appear to have given way. Those por- 
tions of the Scriptures which they are stated to 
have introduced into the lessons of the Schools 
under their charge, arc of the most plain and un- 
controversial character, chiefly consisting of those 

• See Iutiodoction to id Report, 

K 2 , 
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simple and pathetic narratives so captivating to 
youthful and unsophisticated feelings. The Com¬ 
mittee do not deny that some distrust of the 
system at first prevailed, but the apprehension 
was transient, and the full attendance on their 
Schools soon evinced it’s dissipation. Accord¬ 
ing to the assertions of the Committee, “ Parents 
are every where perceptibly laying aside their 
prejudices”and "sanction, in concert with their 
religious Guides, the Extracts from the New 
Testament selected for the daily tasks of their 
children/’ 

The Committee have adopted the method of 
establishing Schools by circles, comprising a 
few miles in extent; each circle containing.five 
Bengallee Schools, and one Central School, in 
which English is taught. One circle is fixed to 
the southward of Calcutta, including Russa- 

puglah and Baloogungc, and a second to the 

. 

Northward of the Metropolis, in the direction of 
Cossipore. These circles have recently been 
under the superintendance of the Rev. Messrs. 
Morton and Christian, Missionaries from the 
incorporated Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in connection with Bishop's College. The Com- 
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mittee have also taken a large School at Barri- 
pore under their care, and erected a School 
house of their own, the management and imme¬ 
diate supervision of the whole having been 
undertaken by the Salt Agent. They have also 
resolved to extend their labours to the other side 
of the Hoogldy, and to establish from time to 
time, as opportunities may present themselves, 
Jsative Schools reaching from Sulkeah to Seeb- 
pore, or Bishop’s College. 


The late Bishop had proposed to Establish 
a Christian School to be attached to the Church 
of St. James, at Calcutta, from charitable funds 
placed in His Lordship’s hands, upon a spot of 
ground granted by Government for the purpose 
but the amount at the Bishop’s disposal not 
being adequate to complete the work, the Com¬ 
mittee voted a sum exceeding 2,000 R s . i n aid 
of that object. The School has since been 
opened and is now regularly attended by Hindoo 
and Mussulman, as well as Christian Boys. 

The Community of Calcutta contribute very 

liberally to the support of the Diocesan Com* 
mittee. 
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In imitation of the Bombay District Commit* 
tee, which had adopted the practice established 
by the Society in England, the Calcutta Commit* 
tee have established “ Lending Libraries’* at 
several Stations in the Interior, containing selec¬ 
tions from the Society's Publications, which are 
issued freely for the use of European Soldiers, 
and others, under certain regulations. These 
Libraries are under the control of the Station 
Committee or Chaplain, or in the absence of 
both of these, the Commanding Officer is re¬ 
quested to take charge of the Library, which is 
considered as attached to the Station, and is 
transferred from Regiment to Regiment ac¬ 
cording to the Relief. The Books from these 
Libraries are eagerly sought for; a fact which 
at once confirms the wisdom and humanity of a 
measure, so eminently conducive to the comfort, 
amusement and instruction of a class of persons, 
who, in this enervating climate, have little to 
relieve the listlessness arising from the neces¬ 
sary confinement within the doors of a Barrack, 
and which, in some instances has been known to 
lead to the most lamentable consequences. 


The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
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is President of the Committee; the Reverend 
J. Hawtayne, Secretary ; and Henry Wood, 
Esq. on the part of the Bank of Bengal, Trea¬ 
surer. 

The General Rules of the Committee are 
here annexed, 

* . • 

• % x ; 

“ That the Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge having, for more than a Cen¬ 
tury, extensively, zealously and successfully 
contributed to the diffusion and maintenance of 
the knowledge and practice of the Christian 
Religion, is justly entitled to general gratitude 

and support: and especially in this Country, 
which, almost from the first establishment of 
the Society, has been the scene of its active and 
benevolent exertions. 

ie That, with a view to increase its means of 
usefulness, and to co-operate in the prosecution 
of ihe several objects proposed by that Society, 
a Diocesan Committee, formed upon the plan 
of those, which are established in the several 
Dioceses in England and Wales, be now insti¬ 
tuted in this City, which shall be open to all the 
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Subscribing and Corresponding Members, who 

I 

shall find it convenient to attend. 

“ That Corresponding Members be persons 
not resident in Calcutta, but recommended, or 
invited to correspond with the Society, for the 
purpose of acquainting it, from time to time, 
with the state of Religion in their neighbour¬ 
hood; of suggesting such methods of doing 
good, as occur to them ; of distributing Bibles, 
Prayer Books, or any other Books and Tracts re¬ 
commended by the Society; and of remitting 
such occasional Benefactions, as they themselves 
are pleased to contribute, or are enabled to col¬ 
lect from well-disposed persons. 

“ That the mode of Admission, both of Sub¬ 
scribing and Corresponding Members, shall be 
by Recommendation and Ballot, in the same 
manner as into the Parent Society; and that 
the Rules and standing Orders of the Society 
shall be the basis on which this Committee sl/all 
be formed, and shall regulate all its proceedings. 

That the necessary expence of becoming a 

Subscribing Member of the Calcutta Diocesan 
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Committee, shall be a Benefaction at Admission 
of Two Gold Mohurs, and an Annual Pay¬ 
ment to the same amount, to be paid in advance. 

But, as it is presumed that many (considering’ 
the important and salutary design) would gladly 
contribute, whether they be Members or not of 
the Society, general Subscriptions be therefore 
promoted throughout this Diocese, by Dona¬ 
tions and Benefactions, annual or occasional. 

Cf That all Monies on account of the Society 
be paid either to the Secretary or Treasurer 
and that iVnnual Subscriptions be due from the 
First of May in every year. 

“That this Committee do meet four times in 
the year,— 

“ On the first. Monday in January , 

“ Thej^rsi Monday in April, 

“ The first Monday in July , 

The first Monday in November , 

at Eight o’Clock in the Morning, at the house 
of the Bishop ; and at such other times as may 
be found convenient. 
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• * 

« That the business of every Meeting shall 
commence and terminate with the Devotions 
which are used by the Parent Society, and an¬ 
nexed to their Standing Orders. 

$ 

“That the Officers of this Committee do con¬ 
sist of a President, a Treasurer, and a Secretary. 

“ That the Bank of Bengal be requested to 
be Treasurer. 

“ That, in the absence of the President, some 
Member, who is present, shall be requested to 
take the Chair, and that no business shall be 
proceeded upon, unless, including the Chairman, 
four Members be present. 

“ That the Secretary do transmit, at least twice 
in every year, the Minutes of the proceedings 
of this Committee to the General Board of the 
Society in London. 

“ That a Select Committee of the Subscrib¬ 
ing Members, be appointed to assist the Se¬ 
cretary in transacting the business of this 
Committee, who shall meet him, for that pur- 
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pose, once within seven days previously, and 
once within the same interval subsequently to 
every General Meeting; and at such other times 
as they shall judge expedient;—and that they 
have power to call a Special General Meeting, 
when it shall seem fit to them and that they, 
or any four of them, be competent to act. That 
„ accounts relating to the Society be passed by 
the Select Committee; and orders upon the 
Treasurer be signed by the Secretary, and coun¬ 
tersigned by three Members of the Committee* 

6 ‘ That onc-third part of the amount* of all 
Benefactions and Contributions shall be remitted 
annually to the Secretary’s Office in London, as 
a Benefaction in aid of the general designs ; 
and that the remaining two-thirds be appropriat¬ 
ed, from time to time, to the special purposes of 
this Committee, and particularly to the obtain¬ 
ing from the Board in London a local deposit 

• It is to be understood that it is only by such additions to the 
General Fuud that the Society are enabled to dispense their Books, 
at the very low prices, at which they are furnished to Subscribing 
Members,—and that the remaining two-thirds will purchase from 
the Society a far greater number of Books than could be procured 
from the Bookseller for the whole sum, by persons not being Subset U 
b.ers—aud on an average three times as many as that sum would 
purchase, were the Books to be repriuted in India* 

L 2 
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of Books, at the reduced prices of the Society, 
to be under the immediate superintendence and 
disposal of this Committee. 

“ That the General Committee do meet, for 
the purpose of receiving the Benefactions at Ad¬ 
mission, and annual Subscriptions of the Sub¬ 
scribing Members; the payments for packets of 
Books, and any Donations, annual or occasion¬ 
al, in behalf of the Society ; balloting for those 
whose recommendation shall have been notified 
to the Secretary, at least fourteen days before 
such General Meeting; of transmitting Requests 
for such Books and Tracts, as the Members may 
wish to obtain from the Society in London,— and, 
in general, of advancing to the utmost of their 
power, the Interests of the Society, and its several 
designs for the promotion of Christian knowledge. 

“ That, in pursuance of these objects, the 
Clergy and other Members of the Society be re¬ 
quested to enquire into the state of instruction 
of the Poor in the Prisons, Hospitals, Canton¬ 
ments, Barracks and elsewhere, in their respec¬ 
tive neighbourhoods,—and whether there be 
any want of New Testaments, Bibles, or Com- 
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mon Prayer Books in any of them; and where 
there is no proper Fund for purchasing, that 
these and other publications of the Society be 
furnished to them gratuitously, or otherwise, on 
application through the Secretary of this Com¬ 
mittee to the Board in London, and with the 
approbation of the same; or from such local de¬ 
posit of Books attached to this Committee, as is 
lefened to in the Sixteenth Resolution above. 

That these Resolutions be regarded as the 
Standing Rules and Orders of this Committee ; 
and that none of them be 'repealed, suspended, 
or altered, unless notice of such intended Re¬ 
peal, Suspension or Alteration shall have been 
communicated, through the Secretary, *o a Ge¬ 
neral Meeting of the Committee, holden ut least 
fourteen days previously to that, at which the 
question shall be determined;—and that at such 
determination, there shall be at least ten of 
the Subscribing Members present;—and that 
th^ same rule be observed for revoking or alter- 
ing any thing that has been settled by balloting” 
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AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


This Society was instituted in December 
1817, with the view of promoting the objects of 
the Missionary Society established in London, in 
the year 1795, whose purpose is “ to diffuse the 
knowledge of the Gospel among the Heathen” 
without reference to the opinions of any parti¬ 
cular sect or class of Christians. The design of 
the Calcutta Institution, as avowed in the Rules 
annexed to this article, is to make the province, „ 
of Bengal proper, the scene of their primary 
operations, which however are not to be limited 
to this boundary “ should the state of the Funds 
and the openings, in Providence permit.” The 
Missionaries of this Society, therefore, are in a 
manner pledged to make the spiritual interests of 
the Bengalees their especial concern, and not to 
seek more distant fields of labor, while the soil. 
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which they have., in the first instance selected, 
shall be unexhausted. This is an important 
point to those persons who are desirous that Mis¬ 
sionary efforts in India should be first exerted 
in those parts of the Country, where the inhabi¬ 
tants of it are of a gentle disposition, in some 
degree acquainted, if not familiar, with the cus¬ 
toms and habits of Europeans generally, and 
aware of the declared sentiments of the Govern¬ 
ment, which tolerates Missionaries without af¬ 
fording them any direct countenance. The 
plans of the Society embrace the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures, the circulation of religious 
tracts, the preaching of the Gospel both in fixed 
places of Worship and in open spots, and the 
establishment of Schools, in which the Bible is 
a bianch of instruction. Little is communicated 
in the Society's Reports regarding the circula¬ 
tion of the Scriptures : Their mode of distribu¬ 
tion, however, appears to be judicious. If an en¬ 
quirer be able to read, a short Tract setting forth 
some of the principal truths of Revelation is 
given to him; if this, and additional Tracts of 
a similar character, seem to have been perused 
with attention, then an entire Gospel; and 
should he persevere in reading the Four Gospels, 
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then he is ultimately presented with the whole 
new Testament. Exceptions from this plan are 
made in favor of Natives of learning and respect¬ 
ability. Hence the Gospels, and especially whole 
Testaments, have not been distributed widely, 
but the number of Tracts, the distribution of 
which is under no restriction, issued by the So¬ 
ciety, is immense: in the first five years of its’ 
existence the Society had printed 117,000 of 
these Tracts,* nor did they relinquish the 

• The Writer has seen none of these Tracts, but the Reverend 
Mr. Adam, in his acute Pamphlet denominated “ Queries and 
Replies/’ which contains abundant information on Missionary sub¬ 
jects, gives the following account of some of the Tracts he had read, 
including those enumerated in the first Report of the Society %i I 
have read all that are mentioned in the above Extract, and several 
others besides, and with the exception of such as contain simple 
Scripture language, or a simple statemeut of Scripture fidts, my 
opinion of them is that they are for the most part either mystical, 
or puerile, or both; which last is the character of three Tracts, not 
long since published by the same Society, which spiritualize a 
voyage from England, a journey to heaven, and an account of tha 
compass. There is scarcely one fit to be put into the hands of a 
Native of understanding and reflexion, and only one, viz. that men¬ 
tioned above under the title of which Shastro should be obeyed, in 
which even an attempt is made to prove the truth of Christianity * 
as if it ncceasatily followed that Christianity is true, because Hin- 
dooisra is false, or as if the Hindoos were required or expected tq 
receive a new religion from Clnistian Missionaries, without the offer 
of proof \ and scarcely even the permission to object.” 
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practice, until the formation of a distinct Associ¬ 
ation denominated the Calcutta Tract Society, 
to which the former have contributed a liberal 
sum, and transferred all the publications of that 
nature already in store. 

In several parts of the town, Chapels have 
been erected where the gospel is preached to the 
Natives, and at the Free Mason’s Lodge in Dhur- 
rumtullah, one of the Society’s Missionaries per¬ 
forms Divine Service on Sundays, to the native 
servants of the friends of the Institution, and of 
such others as approve that procedure, though 
complaints are made that heads of families do not 
encourage the practice. A Bungalow has also 
been erected at Chinsurah, where public worship 
in the Bengallee language, is conducted by the 
Missionaries at the Settlement. A Missionary 
Station, including Schools for both Boys and Girls, 
had been formed at Tolly gunge, and a considera¬ 
ble sum expended there, on buildings for the re- 
sideace of Missionaries and for school houses, 
but on the representation of the Reverend Mr. 
Corrie that this establishment would interfere 
with the plans of the Diocesan Committee, which 
had established Schools in that quarter, the Station 

M 
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was resigned to the Committee, on payment of the 
expences which had been incurred by the Society. 

As before observed, the preachi ng of the Mis¬ 
sionaries is not confined to fixed places of Wor¬ 
ship, but they address the multitude in the open 
air, whenever they can procure hearers, in the 
fields, streets, lanes, and bazars. Of this latter 
mode of disseminating divine truth, Kidderpore 
appears to be the principal scene at the Presi¬ 
dency. It is stated, that the Missionary who re¬ 
sides at Kidderpore, is frequently visited by the 
natives with the professed design of enquiring 
relative to the Christian doctrine. The atten¬ 
dance at the Chapels and in the streets is assert¬ 
ed, to have been “ frequently of the most gratify¬ 
ing nature,” but only one convert has rewarded the 

labors of five years. No mention is made of the 
cast, occupation or previous character of this in¬ 
dividual, though the circumstances attending his 
baptism are minutely detailed. “ He bore the brunt 
of persecution—his countrymen crowned him in 
derision, and placed in his hand the sceptre of mock 
royalty —his friends refused all intercourse with 
him—and his wife, when entreated to imitate his 
example, threatened to leave him, tauntingly desir- 
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ing him to go to heaven alone.”* It is satisfactory, 
however, to know, that this couple are not likely 
to.be permanently separated, the wife having sub¬ 
sequently become a candidate for Baptism. 

• * If .1 . , 

* 

A branch of the duties prescribed to them¬ 
selves by the Missionaries of this Society is, tojour- 
ney into the interior of the Country, to preach to 
the natives in the high ways and market places, 
and there to distribute religious publications. Of 
some of these Itineracies, accounts are given in 
thfe reports from which this notice is compiled. 
The first comprized an excursion about 100 
miles up the Hooghly, undertaken by four of the 
Missionaries, in December 1822. Whenever oc¬ 
casion offered, they propounded the truths of 
Christianity, and freely animadverted on the fol¬ 
lies and acts of superstition which they witness¬ 
ed. They were generally treated with civility, 
both by the mass of the people, and by the Bra- 
mins, an impulse evidently arising from habitu- 
tual goodnature and indifferencef in the former, 

* Sixth Report page 8, 

t Oil one occasion the conference ended with this complacent 

v ation on the part of the native spokesman •* that although we 

M 2 
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and on the part of the latter, perhaps from re¬ 
pressed contempt Yet the Missionaries affirm 
that in general their message was received with 
gladness, and nearly all who heard them, assent¬ 
ed to the truths proclaimed, and indeed in one 
village it is said that, by a portion ot the popula¬ 
tion, the communications of the Missionaries 
were received with deep interest, until through 
the influence of some Bramins with the other, 
their offers of instruction were derided, and them- 

£ 4 

selves insulted, hooted at, and hissed out of the 
place. Nevertheless, they bore this injurious 
treatment with patience, and feelings partaking 
far more of compassion than of indignation. 
Near Kishnughur, they were summoned into.the 
presence of a "Native Prince” who received 
them surrounded by about 25 Bramins. This 
company were at first disposed to treat their doc¬ 
trines with levity, but being restrained by the 
diffnified remonstrance of the Missionaries, they 
listened with patience to the end of their dis- 

differed from Uiem, they and we were going to tho same place ; a* 
there are many ways leading to tho same great city, and all pro¬ 
ceeding in those different roads, certainly art ived there, so with 
religion; the Fei ingees are going to Heaven ; Mussulmans also j wa 
Hindoos, and you Sahibs, are also going to heaven.” 
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course, and civilly, and coldly allowed them to 
lake their leave. 

* , 

They were afterwards much scandalized at 
seeing an old man playing at a game resembling 
Chess; on this hoary trifler, however, their rebukes 
made so much impression, that he “ kicked away 
his toys, and seemed much ashamed at what he had 
been doing.” At the village where this occurrence 
took place, an earnest desire was expressed for 
the residence of a Missionary. On meeting an 
immense crowd returning from an idolatrous fes¬ 
tival, “ almost mad with their delusive employ¬ 
ment,” the Missionaries, somewhat imprudently, 
chose that moment for announcing to them the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. An infuriated Bra- 
min attempted to interrupt them, but the multi¬ 
tude proved a more willing and attentive audi¬ 
ence than any they addressed during their tour. 
The anxiety to receive their Tracts was almost 
universal. At Culna, a place said to contain about 
1C,000 inhabitants, they as usual were desirous to 
restrict the donation of the Tracts to such as could 
read, but they were assured that their caution 
was unnecessary, as in consequence op the in¬ 
struction AFFORDED BY THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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THERE WAS NOT A YOUTH IN THE TOWN WHO COULD 

not read. The Missionaries affirm, that through- 
. - 

out this tour, their message had in general been 
received with gladness, and nearly all who heard 
them assented to the truths proclaimed.* 

t . , 

A longer journey to Moorshedabad and its 
vicinity was performed by three of the Missiona¬ 
ries who were absent about two months. The 
narrative of this tour (which contains more reflec- 

i 

tions than facts) generally exhibits results simi¬ 
lar to that last noticed, though, it seems, more op¬ 
position was experienced from the Bramins. To 
quell this adverse spirit, in one instance, they had 
recourse to the questionable expedient of pretend¬ 
ing to enter the name, &c. of their opponent in 
their memorandum book, and reminding him “ that 
for persons of his turbulent disposition there was 
in Calcutta a most congenial place/ 7 f The Bra- 
min bowed to this convincing argument, and of¬ 
fered no further interruption. By the Moossul- 
mans they were uniformly repulsed. Of this class 

• Fifth Report, Appendix, Page xxiii. 

f Sixth Report of the BeDgal Auxiliary Miwionary Society 
Appendix, Page xxxii. 
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the Itinerants conceived no hopes, and consign¬ 
ed them to reprobation as odious, atrocious, and 
abominable. 

* i , # • • . 

The establishment of Schools has been but a 
subordinate object of the consideration of the So¬ 
ciety, principally in consequence of the attention 
of other institutions having been sedulously 
turned to it, and the difficulty of introducing 
Christian knowledge into such Seminaries ;* but 

A Minionary, formerly stationed at Chiusutab, is stated to 
have anxiously endeavoured to procure Children for the purpose of 
being instructed in Christianity, but for a loug time the inveterate 
prejudices of the Parent, baffled all his exertions, though he after, 
wards obtained a single Hiudoo Boy. 2d Report Page II and 12 
published in 1820. It would appear however from the Appendix of 
the 5tli Report that iu 1822 there were C Schools (4 for boys aud 2 
for Girls) coutainiug 250 Children, in which Christian instruction is 
afforded, the whole having commenced only a twelve month pre¬ 
viously. These Children are catechized every Sunday morning in 
the presence of their parents aud others, to whom the following 
remarks are imputed: “ Well”say they, these Sahib loke (European 
gentlemen) are strange people! —They take our country - our'.Rupees 
—'our Religion, and onr Children tool—aud yet they love \u—for 
see here is a house which they have built—here ate Teachers 
and Books which they provided—aud ihey come themselves and 
sit down amougst us.” Nevertheless according to the Reverend 
bin. Mundy’s Statement “ Chiusurah is still a vailey of dry 
bones.” 
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I 

J 

in addition to the Schools at Toll y gunge trans¬ 
ferred to the Diocesan Committee, Schools, 
where the Bible is taught, have been opened at 
Chitlah and Kidderpore. At the latter place a 
small School for girls is conducted by the wife 
of the resident Missionary. Tlj g Chitlah and 

Kidderpore Schools are regularly catechized 

_ \ - 

on Sundays, in one of the Bengallee Chapels, 
where an attendance of 80 Boys frequently takes 
place. Christian instruction is likewise given 
at the Dhurrumtullah Lodge. 

r - . , | - - . 4 4 

/ 

The Funds of the Society, which depend 
chiefly on general Subscriptions, are materially 
aided by the contributions of the Ladies’ Branch 
Society and the Chinsurah Branch Society.; A 
Branch Society formed in His Majesty’s 17th Re¬ 
giment of Foot, likewise assisted, to the full ex¬ 
tent of it’s means, while the Regiment was in the 
Country. According to the last Accounts, the 
Bengal Society was indebted to it’s Treasurers, 
above 4,000 Rupees. 

Messrs Alexander and Co. are Treasurers 
and the Reverend Messrs Trawin and J. IIill. 
Secretaries. 
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Rules of the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary 
Society. 

I. — ff That this meeting do cordially approve 
of the plan and constitution of ff The Missionary 
Society, established in London in the year 
1795/’and of which the following is the funda¬ 
mental principle: « As the union of God’s people 
of various denominations in carrying on this 
great work is a most desirable object, so to pre¬ 
vent, if possible, any cause of future dissension, 
it is declared to be a fundamental principle of the 
Missionary Society, that our design is not to 
send Presbyterianism, Independency, Episcopa- 
cy, or any other form of Church order and go¬ 
vernment, (about which there may be difference 
of opinion amongst serious persons,) but the Glo¬ 
rious Gospel of the Blessed God, to the Heathen; 
and that it shall be left, to the minds of the per¬ 
sons whom God may call into the fellowship of 
his Son, from among them, to assume for them¬ 
selves such form of government as to them shall 
appear most agreeable to the Word of God.” 

II. —« That a Society be now formed, to be 
denominated, “ The Bengal Auxiliary Mission¬ 
ary Society.” 


N 
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HI._“ That the design of this Society be to 

promote the objects of the Lond on Missionar y 
Society, chiefly in the province of Bengal. 

IV —« That the boundaries of Bengal be de¬ 
fined as comprising all that part of the country 
in which the Bengallee language is principally 
spoken. 

$ i 

v # _ “That the preceding Resolutions are not 

intended to check the more enlarged usefulness of 
the Society, with respect to extending its opera¬ 
tions beyond the boundaries of Bengal, should 
the state of the Funds, and the openings of Pro¬ 
vidence permit. 

VI_« That every person subscribing any 

sum Monthly or Annually, be considered a Mem¬ 
ber of this Society, and entitled to vote at its 
General Meetings. 


VH._“That any Subscriber being desirous 

of appropriating the whole or pait of his or her 
Subscription either exclusively to the preaching 
of the Gospel, or to the distribution of the Scrip¬ 
tures and Tracts, or to the establishing of 
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Schools, or any other particular branch or 
branches of Missionary Work, such Subscriber 
be at liberty so to do. 

VIII. — "That the affairs of the Society be 

F 

conducted by a committee consisting of eighteen 
Members, including all the Society’s Missiona¬ 
ries at the Station, to be chosen annually from 
among the Members of the Society, with power 
to supply any vacancies that may occur, and to add 
to their number if it be by them deemed expedient. 

IX. —" That no Monies be paid out of the 
Fund, except under an order signed by at least 

one of the Missionaries under the patronage of 
the Parent Society, and two more Members of 
the Committee. 

X. —" That all the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee be subject to the approbation and control 
of the Parent Society. 

XI. —" That the Committee meet for the des¬ 
patch of business once a month, and oftener if re¬ 
quisite, at such time and place as they themselves 

may appoint;—three Members to form a quorum. 

n 2 
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XII. —“ That a General Meeting of the 
Friends and Members of the Society be held an¬ 
nually, in or about the month of January, to 

receive the Report of the Committee, and to elect 

* 

officers for the year ensuing. 

XIII. —“ That all Meetings be opened and 
closed with prayer. 

XIV. — ff That in conformity to the spirit of 
the fundamental principles, the Members of this 
Society desire to maintain friendly intercourse 
with the Members of all other Societies engaged 
in the same glorious work ; and that they will 
most cordially unite with them in imploring the 
Divine blessing on their labours.” 
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The undermentioned "Rules” display the 
general views with which this Society was in¬ 
stituted. 

I-— <f That the formation of a Society for Mis¬ 
sionary purposes is highly expedient: and as it 
must appear to every considerate mind, that the 
propagation of the Gospel, whether viewed in its 
positive tendency to ameliorate the present state 
of mankind, or in its indissoluble relation to their 
final happiness, is paramount to all other objects, 
that we think it an indispensable duty to exert 
ourselves in the use of every suitable means for 
its promotion. 
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IX. _ “ That a Society be now formed, and de¬ 

nominated, “The Calcutta Baptist Missionary 
Society, Auxiliary to the Baptist Missionary 
Society in England.” This Society, aided by the 
generous contributions of the religious public in 
Great Britain, have for a series of years been 
engaged in the important work of evangelizing 
the Heathen, and have exhausted a great part of 
their resources in this particular field of Mis¬ 
sionary labour. Their sphere of operation has 
of late years been greatly enlarged, and the num¬ 
ber of their Missionaries multiplied :—it devolves 
therefore, as an obligation upon the Missionaries 
whom they support, and upon those friends who 
may have benefited by their exertions, to leave 
no expedient untried by which their funds may 
be augmented, their benevolent designs aided, 
and a testimony afforded them of the lively con¬ 
cern felt in this country for the advancement and 
success of those objects which have for so many 

years deeply interested their hearts. 

0 

HI_ ■“ That every person contributing one 

Rupee or upwards monthly, be considered a 
member of this Society, and have the power of 
voting at its general meetings. 


* 
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IV. — “That a Committee, consisting of thir- 
teen members, be constituted, to carry into effect 
the designs of the Society, five of whom shall 
form a quorum; that they shall meet once in 
three months for the transaction of business, 
when the state of the funds which they may have 
raised shall be ascertained, the objects to which 
they shall be appropriated decided upon, and 
such measures adopted, as shall be thought most 
expedient for the extension and welfare of the 
Society. 

V. —“ That the Committee, Secretaries, and 
Treasurer, be chosen annually. 

VI. —" That any number of persons, in any 
part of India, contributing one Gold-Mohur or up. 
wards per month, be denominated a Branch Auxi¬ 
liary Society, and their contributions receiv¬ 
ed by the Auxiliary Society in Calcutta; or 
should it be deemed more important to apply 
them to the purposes of this Society on the spot 
^tiere they are collected, we should be happy to 

form a union, and maintain a friendly corres¬ 
pondence with them, that we may be considered 
us constituting one association; and enabled so 
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to adjust the whole, as to transmit to the Parent 
Society a regular account of our proceedings. 

VII. —*" That subscriptions from any indivi- 
dual, or number of individuals, whether to a 
greater or less amount than those above specified, 
be thankfully received, and carried to account in 
the names of such subscribers. 

VIII. — "That a general meeting of the mem¬ 
bers and friends to the Society be held annually, 
on or about the first week in April, at which a 
report of the progress of the Society and the state 
of its funds shall be read, and officers elected for 
the ensuing year. 

IX. —" That all the meetings of this Society 
be commenced and concluded with prayer; and 
that, agreeably to the spirit of a kindred Society 
formed in this city, the members of this Society 
feel it a duty incumbent on them, to cultivate the 
friendship, and rejoice in the success of all those 
engaged in similar pursuits.” 

The objects of the Society may be summarily 
specified, to be the preaching of the Gospel to the 
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natives, the distribution of Tracts, and copies of 
the Scriptures, and the establishment of Schools. 

With regard to the preaching of the Gospel, 
the ^Missionaries sent forth from the Society, 
seem to have been indefatigable in their exertions, 
though their success has not corresponded to the 
extent of their zeal. This important commission 
is discharged in two modes, by desultory or “ Iti¬ 
nerant’' preaching in the native languages, to 
casual assemblies of the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages, visited by the Missionaries, or to 
regular congregations invited to assemble in 
meeting houses, erected at the expense of the in¬ 
stitution. The circuits, performed for the former 
of these purposes, are termed by the Missiona¬ 
ries, “ Itineracies.” 

Having with some difficulty procured the 
sen tees ot a native, considered to be an exem¬ 
plary Christian, “Itineracies” were commenced 
and kept up for three months in the environs of 
Calcutta, and also at llowrah. According to the 
Reports of the Society “ no saving effects” were 
produced by these “ Itineracies'* though some 
good consequences were anticipated from the 
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large and attentive congregations who were ad¬ 
dressed, and the avidity with which Gospels and 
Tracts, delivered only to those who could read 
them, were received. A detailed account is 
given in one of the Annual Reports of the So¬ 
ciety, of a Missionary Excursion to Jungypore 
performed in the year 1821, by Messrs. Town- 
ley and Harle, accompanied by two Native 
Converts. On this occasion, the results appear 
to have been nearly similar to those of the at¬ 
tempts above described. 

With some few exceptions, the natives, even 
the Bramins listened willingly and attentively to 
the discourses of the Missionaries, eagerly enter¬ 
ed into discussion of the truths proposed to their 
belief, and in only one case offered them any 
molestation. But their arguments made no evi¬ 
dent impression. One Brainin, indeed, stated 
himself to be a believer in the Christian doc¬ 
trine, but being surrounded by Pagan rela¬ 
tions, he did not on that account publicly pro¬ 
fess his belief, yet this Bramin did not take 
the trouble to meet the Missionaries again, nor 
did they place much reliance cn the stability 
of his faith. The patience manifested by the 
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Missionaries throughout their repeated disputa¬ 
tious and vexatious conferences was remarkable, 
and their efforts to convince unremitting. The 
following incident marks the light in which, the 
most innocent and indifferent of the Hindoo 
rites presented itself to the minds of the Mission- 
aries. At the village of Chogda they passed a 
dead body which was consuming by fire. The 
poverty of the surviving friends not having ena¬ 
bled them to provide wood sufficient to burn the 
corpse, it was nearly uncovered, « exhibiting” 
according to the relation of the Missionaries, 

‘ " a str *king resemblance of Hell, wanting but 
“ the cries of the tormented, the yell of the 
“ damned, to make it a more perfect likeness.”* 

The public liberality has enabled the Society 
to erect a Chapel for English preaching in the 
Circular Road at an expense exceeding 24,000 
Rupees. The Society possesss also four places 
of Worship in Calcutta, in which the Gospel is 
preached to the natives, two or three times a 
week. Accommodation is likewise provided for 
those natives who may come to enquire more 
particularly regarding the doctrines of Christia- 


• Appendix to Fourth Report, page 28 . 
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nity. It is stated that the sermons or disquisi- 
tions attract crowded and attentive congrega- 
tionsof all casts. Some spirit of opposition was, in¬ 
deed, evinced, in the earlier stages, by those 
who did not acquiesce in the conclusions of the 
preachers. Abuse and vociferation superceded 
reasoning, and as the last argument of rage, 
the discomfited disputants threatened to destroy 
the Chapel by fire.* 

Native Chapels have also been built at Door- 
gapore, a place about a mile from Chitpore 
Bridge, and at Barnagore a little further distant, 
at the expense of certain American gentlemen. 
The former of these Chapels is named Jordan, 
the second, Sion. From local circumstances, the 
visitants at these Chapels were numerous, and 
are represented by the Missionaries to have been 
particularly systematic and acrimonious oppon¬ 
ents, The same antagonists would present them¬ 
selves for several weeks, nay, sometimes the 
Missionaries received intimation before hand of 
intended opposition, in order that they might be 
prepared to encounter deliberate objections. 
From a principle of duty, these debates were not 


* Second Report, page 5, 
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declined by the Missionaries, though they were 
satisfied that the invitations did not proceed from 
a desire to elicit the truth. But according to the 
Reports of the Missionaries, their labors have 
not been absolutely fruitless. Two Bramins are 
alleged to have embraced Christianity with sin¬ 
cerity. The one engaged by the exhortations 
of the Native Preacher, followed him until pre¬ 
vailed upon by the intreaties and menaces of his 
friends to return home. After having been 
closely watched, however, for four months, he 
escaped to Doorgapore, where he was baptized 
in 1S21. From that time he remained attached 
to the Missionaries, and died about a year after¬ 
wards, leaving his instructors perfectly satisfied 
from the uniform tenor of his conduct, that his 
conversion was sincere and complete. The se¬ 
cond, a Brumin, of the Coolin Cast, was baptiz¬ 
ed about a year ago, and of his adherence to his 
vows the Missionaries have sanguine expect¬ 
ations. To these converts may be added a third, 
“ a creditable Female” who has recently been 
admitted to baptism. 

Nevertheless, the Missionaries, so far from 
being discouraged, affirm that the results of 
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their labors have been sufficient to repay the 
friends of the Society for all the (oil and expense 
which it has incurred, nor does their religious 
confidence allow them to despond for the future. 
Yet the general indifference of the natives to 
their exhortations is undeniable : many apply to 
them for information, but having ascertained 
that no temporal advantage is to be derived from 
a profession of the plain and simple tenets of 
the Gospel, they relinquish their enquiries. The 
Missionaries confess that they do not indulge 
very sanguine expectations of rapidly meeting 
with many cases of complete conversion. Still, 
anticipating a more prosperous sequel, from the 
operation of continued preaching, and the dissi- 
mination of the Scriptures and religious publica¬ 
tions, they consider the prospect to be suffici¬ 
ently exhilarating. -——The foregoing passages 
were written previously to the appearance of 
the Sixth Annual Report of the Society publish¬ 
ed in August, 1824. In that report the number 
of natives in Christian communion with these 
Missionaries is represented to be ten.* But 

* 1st, Patinclioo, Native Preacher, supported by the Society, 

3d, Robs, P&iidcIioo’i wife. 

3d, Kasbee, Compositor, supports himself. 


\ 
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the number of converts made by the Mission¬ 
aries of the Society is not distinctly stated. 
One of the converts was a Mussulman, whose 
conversion gave the Committee peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion. On the first manifestation of his desire for 
Christian instruction, the distress and solicitude 
of his relatives were extreme, but by prudence 
and conciliation, he ultimately overcame the op¬ 
position of his family, and his mother and wife 
acquiesced in his resolution to adopt Christianity, 
ihe Mussulmans are represented to be more 
attentive, but at the same time more intolerant 
auditors, than the Hindoos. They have often 
been known to declare, that if it were in their 
power they would exterminate all those who 
announce Christ as the Son of God, and on one 
occasion a large number of Mussulmans were 


4tb, Aduree, Kashee’s wife. 

6tli, Dweepchund, Compositor, supports himself- 
6th, Mary, ever siuce her admission to the church, has g„ p . 
potted herself by her own exertious; but now applies for partial 
support, having grown old aud infirm. 

-7th, Gomeib, Cook, supports hioiself. 

8t h, Bagchee, Native Preacher, supported by the Society. 

9th, Choiton, Hurkara, supports himself. 

10th, Soojatalla, acquiring a knowledge of priming to sup¬ 
port himself. 


Itl 
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proceeding to assault one of the native Preach¬ 
ers, whenthe Police interfered. 


Since the commencement of the Society they 
have printed above fifty thousand copies of reli¬ 
gious publications, including Extracts from the 
Bible, in the English, Bengalee, Hindoostanee 
and Sanscrit Languages. 

The share taken by the Baptist Missionaries 
in promoting female education will hereafter be 
noticed. The Society has also two Schools for 
Boys under their care. In these, they have felt 

i# 

it their duty, “ notwithstanding the probable 
flight of their Scholars in consequence,” to direct 
that the elder boys shall daily read Extracts from 
the Scriptures.* 

Soon after the formation of the Society, two 



branch Societies were formed, one in Fort 
William, and subsequently at Berhampore, by 
the soldiers of His Majesty’s 59th foot, the other 
among the soldiers of His Majesty s 24th loot 
at Diggah, near Dinapore. This example was 
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followed by some of His Majesty’s 14th, 17th 
and 8?th foot, the 11th Dragoons, the Honor¬ 
able Company’s European Regiment, and by a 
portion of the Artillery at the Stations where 
they were respectively posted. The formation 
of a Branch Society in His Majesty’s 38th Re¬ 
giment was projected when the corps was order¬ 
ed on active service. 

\ 

In six months of the year 181S^ the non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates of the 24th 
foot contributed above 680 Rupees to the funds 
of the Society. The Officers of the Honorable 
Company’s European Regiment subscribed liber¬ 
ally to the erection of a Chapel at Ghazeepore, 
for the Soldiers of the Baptist persuasion, in aid 
of the contribution of the latter. A Branch 
Baptist Society has also been established at 
Howrah and Sulkeah, under whose protection 
two native Schools, one for Boys and one for 
Girls, have been commenced. 

The Baptist Society has recently united it’s 
labors with the Independant Missionaries, or the 
Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society, in the pro- 
n'otiqn of native education, by the formation of 
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the “ Bengal Christian Society,” and the “ Cal 
cutta Tract Society”* of which two Institu¬ 
tions, it is believed, that no particular account 
has hitherto been communicated to the public. 

In the Appendix of the last Report, notice 

is taken of an Association denominated, “ IJic 
Calcutta Juvenile Society,” encouraged by the 
V Calcutt a lBa j^t_Mi^8jonarie8, the professed 
objects of which “ are the extension of Christia- 
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BISHOPS COLLEGE* 



This foundation belongs, rather to England, 
than to India, in as much as the funds for the 
construction of the edifice, and for it’s endow¬ 
ment, were raised at home; but the project of 
the Establishment originated with the late Bishop 
of Calcutta, to whom the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
had applied for his opinion as to the most 
prudent and practicable methods of promoting 
Christianity in India. In compliance with this 
requisition. Bishop Middleton proposed the 

p 2 
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establishment of a Mission College, having for 
it’s principal objects, “ the education of Christian 
youth in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, 
in the principal languages used in this country, 
and in habits of piety and devotion to their cal¬ 
ling, that they may be qualified to preach among 
the heathen.” The attention of the learned 
persons connected with it, was to be directed to 
the translation of the Scriptures and the liturgy, 
and other books of sound doctrine, and to the 
education of teachers properly qualified to su¬ 
perintend Schools: Lastly the institution was 
to aim at an object of desirable^ but of very re¬ 
mote, and perhaps impracticable accomplishment, 
ie The combining so far, as may be, into one 
system, and directing into the same course of 
sentiment and action, the endeavours which are 
here made to advance the Christian cause.” The 
Bishop’s plan met the immediate and cordial ap¬ 
probation of the Society to which it was ad¬ 
dressed. In addition to the sum of 5,000 £ 
placed by it at the disposal of the Bishop for the 
general promotion of Christianity in India, and 
appropriated to the proposed College, the Society 
for promoting Christian knowledge, and the 
Church Missionary Society subscribed 5,000 £ 
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each,' and after the adoption of the proposition, 
a Royal Letter was obtained, authorizing collec¬ 
tions to be made in the Churches of England and 
Ireland, in furtherance of the operations of the 
Society for propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
parts. The sum collected amounted, in 1819, 
to nearly £48,000, which may be considered as 
appropriated to the College, and the extensive 
Missionary plans connected with it. 

♦ ) 

T he first stone'of Bishop’s College was laid 
by Bishop Middleton, on the 15th of December 
1S20, on a spot of ground presented by the Go¬ 
vernment for the purpose, at the distance of 
about four miles from Calcutta, on the opposite 
bank of the river, and immediately to the Eastern 
extremity of the Honorable Company’s Botanic 
Garden. ' To those who were not present on 
this occasion, language can convey but a faint 
conception of the delight pourtrayed in the fea¬ 
tures of Bishop Middleton, when he had 
completed this impressive ceremony, when 


rite Church Missionary, Society subsequently voted an 

additional s„ m of io 00 £ f or the use bf the College for the year 

e 22, which douatiou their Committee expect will be auunally 
repeated. 
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he had accomplished the object in which his 
heart had so long been interested. As he re¬ 
ceived the congratulations of his surrounding 
friends, his eye beamed with joy and grateful 
exultation, while in his whole countenance 
shone forth that natural benignity of disposition 
which a mistaken idea of his situation too fre¬ 
quently led him to repress, and created preju¬ 
dices, which every other act of his life contradicted. 
It was reported that Bishop Middleton had 
given up the intention of returning to Europe, 
with the design of devoting as much as possible 
of his personal attention to the affairs of the new 
institution. It was said, too, that he had expressed 
a wish to be buried in a particular spot in the 
College premises, should his death occur after 
the completion of the structure; but we cannot 
even chuse our grave, and a simple black stone 
before the Cathedral Altar, reminds those pre¬ 
paring to assist in the most solemn of all ordinan¬ 
ces, that the virtuous prelate who had so often ad¬ 
ministered it, lies mouldering beneath their feet.* 

* A Subscription which had been raised here by the personal 
friends of Bishop Middleton, has been forwarded to (lie Bishop of 
London, to be added to that collected among the deceased Bishop's 
friends in England, for the purpose of providing a suitable monu- 
ment to be sent out to Calcutta, to be placed iu tbe Cathedral. 
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Bishop’s College is an elegant Gothic struc¬ 
ture* of a quadrangular form, like most of the 
buildings of the same character in Oxford and 
Cambridge, but not joined at the angles ; the 
southern side of the square being also open towards 
the river, thus exhibiting the buildings of the 
northern side as the most conspicuous object 
from the opposite bank. This side of the build¬ 
ing is composed ot a central tower which is in 
height 65 teet, in depth from east to west 30 
feet, in depth from north to south 24 feet. 
The right or western side of this tower is oc¬ 
cupied by a building of equal depth but whose 
height is but 40 feet, and it’s length from east 
to west 60 feet, the ground floor of which is 
the Hall. The upper floor is the Library of the 
College. The left or eastern side of the cen¬ 
tral tower, is occupied by the Chapel, a building 
of the same dimensions with the preceding, but 
in eveiy other respect, altogether dissimilar; 
being, ot course, a single compartment, with an 
arched roof, in it’s exterior figure and decora- 
tions approaching to u miniature resemblance 

* The Reverend Puincipal Mill obligingly communicated 

tlie materials from which the following account of the College i» 
compiled. 
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of that superb structure. King’s College Chapel, 
in Cambridge. The interior furniture and 
decorations of the Chapel, (to which the 
late Bishop bequeathed <£500, and to which 
Mrs. Middleton has also since contributed by 
a valuable present of communion plate) still 
remain to be finished. The ground floor 
of the central tower, forms an entrance both 

I 

to the Chapel and the hall; (he first floor is 
the Vestibule of the Library, communicating 
also with the organ-loft of the Chapel: the 
second floor is the Council Room, or Visitor’s 
Chamber, and opens to the terraced roof of the 
Library. The two wings extending from north 
to south, to the length of 150 feet, (equal to 
that of the northern side described above) 
are allotted to the residence of professors, pupils 
and domiciliaries. The edifice, when completed, 
will have cost above £13,000. 

The College is founded for a Principal and 
two other Professors from the English univer¬ 
sities, and as many Students as can be main¬ 
tained, either on the proper foundation of the 
Incorporated Society, or on the endowment of 
any other religious Society of the established 
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Church, or of the local governments, or indivi¬ 
duals. The students are to be educated either as 
Missionaries for the extension of Christianity in 
it’s purest form, and in the mode of ancient dis¬ 
cipline and order which is alone recognized by 
the Church of England, or as Schoolmasters 
for the dissemination of general and useful know¬ 
ledge. In both departments, Christian prin¬ 
ciples, with a constant regard to our national 
institutions, and an obligation of loyal attachment 
to the government established in India, will be 
most sedulously inculcated on all, whether Eu¬ 
ropean, or country-born, or native Christian 
youth, who will be admitted as students. The 
extension of the system to others, not thus 
destined or supported, to be instructors, but 
maintained at their own expense for the pur¬ 
poses of a liberal education, was also contem¬ 
plated by the late Bishop, on the first annuncia¬ 
tion of his plan, and when the substantial part of 
the scheme shall be in full operation, this 
may probably result from it. Hence the Col- 
le ge may hereafter be expected to resemble 
those m the English Universities, where the num- 

Gr ° f ^Nation-scholars, educated for eccle¬ 
siastical or other special objects fixed by the 
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respective founders, .is small compared with that 
of persons in the higher and middling classes 
of life, who resort thither for completing their 
education, and qualifying themselves at their 
own charges entirely for various stations in so¬ 
ciety—thus at the same time sharing the benefit 
of the institution, whose principles and spirit 
they imbibe, and also contributing to it’s perpe¬ 
tual support and extension. 

i 

With Bishop’s College, all is yet in it’s in¬ 
fancy. What has hitherto been done concerns, 
of course, the Foundation only. The Incorpo¬ 
rated Society has founded 20 scholarships at 
£ 50 per annum each, of which half are for 
' the education of Missionaries, half for that of 
schoolmasters. The other ancient Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, immediately on 

the receipt in England of the news of Bishop 
Middleton’s death, endowed five theological 
scholarships to be called by his name, for the 
furnishing of regularly ordained clergymen to 
their own stations in southern India, to which 
they have added a permanent salary for a teacher of 
the Tamul language. The present Society con¬ 
sists of the Principal, the Reverend W. H. Mill, 
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(the second professor not having been yet ap¬ 
pointed, and the third professor having been 
obliged from domestic circumstances to return to 
England), and four students. Two of the stu¬ 
dents are on the Incorporated Society’s theolo¬ 
gical foundation ; one (Bishop Middleton’s Scho¬ 
lar) on that of the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge; and another has been admitted; 
with the approbation of the Visitor, the Bishop of 
Calcutta, to pursue his studies at the charges of the 
Church Missionary Society. There is also one do- 
imcihar, a Missionary of the Incorporated Socie¬ 
ty ; who agreeably to its rules is to pass the first 
year of his residence in India within the College, 
for the purpose of preparation in the native lan¬ 
guages. Besides this individual, there is the 

establishment of native teachers, a Moolvi and 

Pundits, together with the printing establish, 
ment recently arrived from England, and now 
set up in the eastern wing of the College. The 
printing office is to be a separate gothic building, 
yet remaining to be erected. 


Thus of the several works first proposed by 
Biahop Middleton, that of educating the youth 

6 C ° Untry ’ that of receiving and instructing 
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Missionaries from Europe, for the arduous du¬ 
ties they are about to assume, and that of printing' 
useful works for the diffusion of Christianity on 
sound and durable principles to which may be 
added that of inspecting native Schools, have been 
begun, though as yet on the smallest scale, by 
Bishop’s College. A fourth and most important 
work, thatof translating books, especially the Holy 
Scriptures, has alsobeen commenced by a Persian 
version of the Old Testament undertaken by the 
Reverend Thomas Robinson, a Chaplain on the 
Bombay Establishment, who with the approbation 
of the late and present visitors, is performing this 
work, in conjunction with the College syndicate 
and subject to their revision. To this department 
of the College labors, a donation of £ 5,000, 
has been liberally presented by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

* 4 

The library contains at present about 3,000 
volumes, of which one third has been sent out 
by the Incorporated Society, the rest are chiefly 
donations, including a bequest from Bishop Mid¬ 
dleton of 500 volumes, to be selected by the 
Principal. Among these also are several manu¬ 
scripts in the Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit and other 
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languages, but those which are most curious, 
and peculiar to this library are several Syriac, 
and other papers, relating to the Christians 
of St: Thomas in Malabar, and some Zend 
and Pehlavi works collected among the remains 
of the ancient Persian Sre-worshippers in 
Guzerat. 
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CALCUTTA 


BETHEL UNION 


AND 


SEAMENS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


This Society, consisting principally of Dis¬ 
senting: Missionaries, was established under the 
patronage of the Marquis of Hastings. Com¬ 
modore Hayes, the Master Attendant is Presi¬ 
dent of it, Mr. Peter Lindeman, Treasurer, 
and Mr. George Gogerly, Secretary. The 
Committee, by which its concerns are conducted, 
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consists of thirty persons. The object of the So¬ 
ciety is to reclaim the British and American 
Seamen resorting to this Port, from the practice 
of inebriety and excess, which are not only des¬ 
tructive of their moral principles, but in this 
country especially from the habits of exposure to 
the climate, to which such irregularities lead, are 
highly pernicious to health. To this end, the Soci¬ 
ety, purchased a Pinnace in the first instance, and 
fitted it up for the performance of Divine Service, 
to seafaring persons, ministers of various denomi¬ 
nations havingengaged to preach in rotation gra¬ 
tuitously on board the vessel. The. intercourse, 
however, thus created between the Missionaries 
and Seamen, beingbut transient, and it being ap- 

pu bended that the salutary admonitions imparted 
on board the Bethel made but a fleeting im- 
pression on the Seamen, who passed from the 
scene of devotion to the receptacles of debau¬ 
chery, the Committee projected and solicited 
the public support to the establishment of a 
Boarding House for Seamen in which " their 
" wants would be supplied with hospitable libe- 
" Ta l‘ty> and at the most moderate charges, where 
“ rational means of amusing and interesting 
“ the mind would be adopted, rules of sobriety 
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“ strictly enforced, religious instruction afford- 
“ ed, and divine worship conducted.” The ex¬ 
periment, however, is stated to have failed, in 
consequence of the want of a proper superin- 
fcendant. 
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GOVERNMENT 


SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 


By the Act of the 53d Geo. Ill, Cap. 155 , 
the East India Company was empowered to ap¬ 
propriate under certain conditions from the Ter¬ 
ritorial Revenue, the sum of a lac of Rupees 
annually “to the revival and improvement of 
“ literature and the encouragement of the learned 
“ natives of India, and for the introduction and 
“promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
“ among the inhabitants of the British Territo- 
t( ries in India.” It doe3 not appear, however, 
that the government was enabled to act with 
special advertence to this permission until very 
lately; nevertheless, the encouragement of learn¬ 
ing, though not systematically pursued, had not 
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been disi’cgarded even long before the enact¬ 
ment, above quoted, wa9 passed. Mr. Hastings 
founded the Madrissa, or Mohomedan College 
in Calcutta in the year 1780, and in 1794, at the 
1 recommendation of Mb, Duncan, a College was 
endowed at Benares for the cultivation of Hindoo 
literature. But in the year 1811, the djjcay of 
sriencejind literature among the natives of In¬ 
dia, became the subject of the peculiar consider¬ 
ation of the government, and it was then resolved 
to found two new Hindoo Colleges in the districts 
of Nuddeah and Tirhoot, for the expenses of 
which it was designed to allot the annual sum of 
25,000 Rupees. Various difficulties, however, ^ *? <»• 
having obstructed the execution of this intention, 
it was ultimately abandoned and a different plan * 
adopted. 


tYvfcy 


Provincial seminaries of this description did 
not, on more mature enquiry, promise those ge¬ 
neral and extensive advantages which were con¬ 
templated in their establishment, and the Govern¬ 
ment was satisfied that its views could be best ac¬ 
complished by the formation of a Collegiate Esta¬ 
blishment at the Presidency, the principal object 
of which should be the cultivation of the Sanscrit 
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language, and Braminical science and literature. 
The superior importance of planting this College 
in the Metropolis was beyond dispute. Calcutta 
being necessarily the resort of a vast number of 
Asiatics, its celebrity as a city, its European mas¬ 
ters, its opulence, its centrical situation with 
regaid to the Peninsula, and the upper provin¬ 
ces, and the facility of access to it, whether by 
land or water, all contribute to render it attractive 
to the natives of India, and therefore peculiarly 
adopted to the situation of a seminary, which it 
was intended should be accessible to students 
from every part of the country. Besides these 
and other advantages unnecessary (o enumerate, 
the establishment of the institution at the seat 
of government, would secure a facility and effici¬ 
ency of controland superintendauce, which could 
not be obtained in a more distant quarter. 


Influenced by these considerations, the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council determined in the 
year 1821, that a Hindoo College should be 
founded in Calcutta, on a footing similar to that of 
the College already established at Benares, with 
such modifications as should subsequently prove 
necessary or advisable; that the sum of 25,000 
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Rupees (afterwards increased to 30,000) should 
be annually granted for the support of the insti¬ 
tution, and that the superintendance of it should 
be vested in a Committee to be named by the Go 
vernment; A sum of about a lac and twenty 
thousand Rupees was allotted by Government for 
the cost of Buildings and the purchase of Ground. 
The spot chosen was in an extensive Square late¬ 
ly formed in a centrical part of the city, and the 
first stone of the edifice was laid on the 25th of 
Februaiy 1821, with masonic ceremonies, in the 
presence of a large assembly of Europeans and 
a vast concourse of natives, who seemed to take 
a lively interest in the scene * The College 
Buildings are intended to provide accommoda¬ 
tion for the professors and students, besides lec¬ 
ture rooms, and an apartment for the reception of 
a valuable philosophical apparatus presented by 
the British India Society to the native Hindoo 
College, but which, by an arrangement with the 
Managers of that seminary, will be applied to 
the benefit of both institutions. 

The following classes comprehend the ordi¬ 
nary course of study, to be pursued in the San- 


• See Appendix. 
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scrit College,—Three Grammar,—one General 
Literature,—one Rhetoric and Prosody,—one 
Law,—one Logic. 

Students are not eligible to the College 
Rntil they shall have attained the age of 12 
years. They are supposed to remain in the 
lower classes in which certain studies are pres¬ 
cribed for six years*, after which, or earlier, if 
qualified, they are at liberty to enter any other 
class or classes they please, and to remain, at 
their option, for a further term of six years, pro¬ 
vided their diligence does not relax. Besides 
the branches of education above enumerated, 
provision is made for the attendance of the pu¬ 
pils of the highest class on a course of Lectures 
on natural and experimental philosophy, and for 
enabling such of them as may evince a capabi¬ 
lity and desire of learning, and otherwise merit 
the distinction, to pursue this branch of studj 
still further. A proficiency in the English lan¬ 
guage being obviously requisite to enable the 
students to profit by this arrangement, the know-. 
• ledge of that language was declared to be an 
indispensible qualification for admission to the 
highest class. The philosophical course would 
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embrace the following subjects,—Mechanics, 
—Hydrostatics,— Pneumatics,— Optics,— Elec¬ 
tricity,—Astronomy,— Chemistry; and a Pro¬ 
fessor or Lecturer was to be appointed with 
a Salary of 500 £ per annum. The philo¬ 
sophical apparatus, the gift of the London 
Society, was to be placed at this Officer’s dispo¬ 
sal, and the Lectures, as already stated, would 
be for the joint instruction of the students of 
the Government College, and of the Native Hin¬ 
doo College, which will be noticed hereafter. 

A portion of the College Funds is assign¬ 
ed to the payment of stipends to one hundred 
pupils (not necessarily to consist of that number, 
but fluctuating within it as a fixed limit accord- 
ing to circumstances) being either strangers, 
not possessing the means of subsistence inCal- 
c uita, or other indigent students. This is con- 
lormablc to the ancient practice of the Hindoos, 
among whom education was gratuitous, and the 
prejudices and expectations of the people con¬ 
tinue to run in the same current.* The stu- 

* Simitar stipends exist in the Madrissa or Mohomedait Co!. 
lege, amt analogous provisions ate not unknown to the universities 
of Europe. 
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denis are not confined to Calcutta, and it’s 
immediate vicinity, but come from distances of 
50 or 60 miles ; few of them have connexions in 
the city, or the means of maintaining 1 themselves 
without assistance. It is necessary therefore to 
* some small provision, especi¬ 

ally as it is highly desirable to attract this par- 
ticular description of persons, with the view of 
diffusing through the widest circle, the advan¬ 
tages of native education, and a just appretiation 
ot the enlightened views of the Government. 

To secure the preference of the stipendiary 
allowance to those most needing it, it is a rule 
that of the whole number of students at any 
time on the Foundation of the College, not more 
than one third shall be fixed residents in Calcutta ; 
the remainder are to be the sons of individuals 
inhabiting any part of the provinces subject to 
this Presidency without the limits of the Metro¬ 
polis. But with reference to the existence of a 
similar Institution for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of the upper provinces, a preference 
is given in the Calcutta College, in the event of 
competition for vacancies, to natives of Bengal 
and Orissa, the previous qualifications in other 

S 
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respects being equal. No youth is admitted to 
the paid establishment of Foundation scholars, 
whose parents or connections are able to provide 
for his support. Those students who have gone 
through the early classes of the College, and have 
entered upon those which are to form .the ad¬ 
vanced course of study, ns well US thofiC, who 
having acquired the requisite competency else¬ 
where, enter at once into the superior classes, 
receive the allowance at the rate of eight, the 
others at that of five Rupees per mensem. 

The revenue of 30,000 Rupees per annum, 
assigned to the College by Government is appro¬ 
priated in the following manner. 

Fourteen Pundits, at 80 1120 per mensem. 

Librarian and Servants, 220 

Fifty Scholars, at - - 8 400 

Fifty Ditto, at - - 5 250 

Secretary, ----- 300 

Prizes,.100 

2,390 

leaving a trifling surplus for contingencies. As 
however some time muy elapse before the Col¬ 
lege is in full operation, some considerable saving 
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may in the interim be made, which will be ap¬ 
plied to the purchase of books and other articles, 
with a view to the formation of a Sanscrit Li¬ 
brary to be attached to the Institution. 

While engaged in the consideration of the 
means of providing class books for the Sanscrit 
College, it occurred to the Committee of Public 
Instruction, that it would be expedient that a 
Press for the printing of books for the public 
seminaries, should be established under their con¬ 
trol, and maintained from the Funds at their 
disposal for the purpose of general education. 

f 

The plan in a digested form was accordingly 
submitted as an experimental measure to Go¬ 
vernment by whom it was sanctioned. The 
experiment is first to be tried on a limited scale 
with reference to the immediate demands of the 
Sanscrit College, and the result will determine 
whether the Printing Establishment shall not 
hereafter be extended to the execution of work 
in every oriental type likely to be required in the 
public Institutions on this side of India. 

A gentleman of eminent attainments in se¬ 
veral of the native languages, and distinguish- 

8 2 
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ed Sanscrit Scholar, has been appointed Secretary 
to-the College, with an allowance of 300 Rupees 
per mensem. The superintendance of the Col¬ 
lege will be vested in him, subject to the con¬ 
trol of the Government Committee of Public 
Instruction, the object of whose appointment will 
hereafter be more fully described. 

It does not fall within the scope of this work 
to detail more particularly the course of study 
and the system of discipline which are to be 
pursued in the Sanscrit College. What has 
been said above will suffice to give a general 
idea of the purposes of the Institution. The 
regulations are moreover likely to undergo al¬ 
terations as experience may suggest new ar¬ 
rangements, after the operations of the College 
commence. That as little time as possible may 
be lost in effecting this desirable object, a house 
has been hired for the use of the Institution, 
until the new buildings shall be completed ; pre¬ 
ceptors have been engaged, and other prelimin¬ 
ary arrangements made. 

The principal object of the College, as has 
been already slated, and as will appear from the 
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foregoing sketch, is the cultivation of Sanscrit 
learning. Whatever may be the defects of that 
system, it possesses merits, which, to say the 
least, must always render it an object of liberal 
and enlightened curiosity ; and it cannot be at 
variance with the duty of a great Government 
to preserve from decay and degradation, a 
system of science and literature held in pious 
veneration by the great body of it’s subjects, 
deeply interwoven with their domestic habits 
and religious faith, and containing the only 
authentic records, (clouded as they are by the ro¬ 
mance and fable of their ancient history) of a 
people from whom the enlightened nations of 
Europe have remotely derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of civilization. But 
it is infinitely desirable to combine with this 
object, the still more important one of opening 
new sources of intellectual and moral improve¬ 
ment, by the gradual admission of the lights of 
European science and learning, and thus to 
repay the debt of Europe to the East. 

The most substantial benefits to general 
knowledge in this country maybe expected from 
the encouragement to be given to the attain- 
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ment of the English language, and by the 
establishment of the philosophical lectures and 
the attendance on these of the Hindoo Students 
who will be principally Bramins r for, there is 
little reason to doubt that the connection thus 
laid between European and Hindoo learning’, 
and the incitement held out to the prosecution 
of the former by rendering it the reward of dili¬ 
gence and merit, will, independently of it’s in¬ 
trinsic attractiveness, occasion it to be eagerly 
sought after by Hindoo Scholars of ability and 
enterprize. The union being thus effected in 
one case, it may hereafter be comparatively easy 
to carry the combination into other departments, 
and the improved cultivation of science and 
literature may be thus successfully and exten¬ 
sively produced. Although, therefore, it be the 
immediate object of the Institution to cherish 
Hindoo Literature, yet, it is not unreasonable 
to hope that such pursuits, fostered by European 
encouragement, may awaken curiosity to more 
enlightened studies, and (end by the gradual 
ditTusion of European information to the pro¬ 
motion of useful learning and sound morals. 
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The Madrissa or old Mohomedan College 

h V J 

for the study of the Arabic and Persian lan¬ 
guages, and of Mohomedan Law, owes it's origin 
to Mu. Hastings, who in the year 1780, pro¬ 
vided a building for it at his own expense, and 
at whose recommendation the Government as¬ 
signed lands of the estimated value of 29,000 

llupees per annum, for the support of the Insti¬ 
tution. 
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The object of the founder to produce from 
this seminary well qualified officers for the 
Courts of Justice has never been attained to the 
extent of his expectations. Owing to the apathy 
and neglect of the natives at the head of the 
College, and the want of efficient European su¬ 
pervision and judicious incitement to exertion, 
the exercises ot the College soon became little 
more than nominal, and its ample resources were 
dissipated among the superior and subordinate 
drones belonging to the Establishment. This 
stale of things was represented to Government 
in 1812, and a partial remedy was applied, but 
up to the year 1820, the Institution was wholly 
useless as to purposes of general education. The 
more prominent defects in it’s system of tuition 
and discipline were about that time corrected. 
Among other essential improvements, a balance 
of nearly <,000 Rupees from the allowance 
granted by the Government, unexpended at the 
end of the year 1819-20, was appropriated to the 
formation of a library, and a Secretary was 
appointed to the Institution, whose duty it was 
to conduct it's internal arrangement, under 
the controul of a Committee of the Com¬ 
pany’s Servants. The revenue of the College. 
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was also then fixed at 50,000 Rupees per 
annum. 

Since the above period, salutary and judicious 
reforms having been introduced into the Institu¬ 
tion, obedience to it’s regulations enforced by 
the active and punctual attendance of the gen¬ 
tleman performing the duty of Secretary, the 
energies of the preceptors and students excited 
by the establishment of public examinations 
and rewards, and by the personal attention 
manifested by gentlemen of eminence, inte¬ 
rested in the promotion of native education, a 
remarkable improvement has taken place, and 
the College is already rising, from it’s former 
discreditable inertness, into vigor, reputation, and 
usefulness. 

According to the practice of the Institution, 
students may enter the College at any age not 
exceeding twenty two years, provided they can 
exhibit the requisite previous qualifications, and 
are permitted to continue on the Establishment 
for a period of seven years, (unless before the 
expiration of that time they shall have attained 
the age of twenty eight), receiving a stipend for 
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their maintenance, according to the class to which 
they belong, viz. 

1st Class 15 Rupees per mensem. 

2nd Ditto 10 Ditto. 

3rd Ditto 8 Ditto. 

There are eighty five students on the Founda- 
tion, and besides these, out students are allowed 
to attend to an unlimited number. In order to 
give still further encouragement and support to 
Mohomedan education, the Government has re¬ 
cently determined to found a School for the 
tuition of Mohomedan youth, of an earlier age 
than that in which they are eligible for the Ma- 
drissa, and for their instruction on improved 
principles, in Arabic and Persian Literature. 

The course of education in the College com¬ 
prizes the Arabic language, including General 
Literature, Law, Philosophy of Law, the Tra¬ 
ditions of Mohomed, Rhetoric, Logic, Geometry 
and Arithmetic. Astronomy according to the 
English system, and English grammar may here¬ 
after probably be taught,* to which may be 
added the Regulations of the British Government 

• Sine* llie above was written an English class lias been esta* 
Ulsbed, 
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in the Persian language. The existing courses 
of instruction are accomplished by. the agency of, 
four professors, assisted as occasion may require; 
by four of the more advanced students who re¬ 
ceive proportionate remuneration. 

» 

As a temporary and experimental arrange¬ 
ment, the object of which is to prepare the way 
for the study of the English language, and Euro¬ 
pean sciences in the Madrissa; an allowance of 
8 Rs. per mensem is granted to any number of the 
students not exceeding 25, who may be desirous 
of acquiring a knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage. With the view also of introducing Eu¬ 
ropean science, a learned native of India has 
been entertained on the establishment of the 
College, as translator of English works of science 
into Persian and Arabic. This individual has 
already rendered the article Geometry from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica into Persian, and that 
on Arithmetic from the same source, and Hut¬ 
ton’s course of Mathematics into Arabic. He isr 
now employed on Brydge’s Algebra. 

Dr. Lumsden, whose eminent oriental at¬ 

tainments arc universally known, fills the office 

t 2 
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of Secretary to the Madrissa, to which appoint* 
ment, including the duly of superintending the 
translations made from English works into the 
Persian language, is annexed a Salary of 50Qt 
Rupees per mensem. 

a • 

The building, hitherto occupied by the Ma- 
drissa, being very much out of repair, and being 1 
also extremely confined, and placed not only in 
an unhealthy spot, but in a part of the city 
which afforded to the Students great facilities 
and.,temptations to dissipation, immorality and 
i(|)epess, the Government, in consequence, re¬ 
solved to construct a new College in a more suit¬ 
able situation. A plan of a building nearly 
similar to that of the Hindoo College has been 
adopted, and the sum of Rupees 1,40,537 appro¬ 
priated for the erection of the edifice and the 
purchase of the ground on which it is to stand, 
a portion of the expense being defrayed by the 
sale of the old premises. The site chosen is in 
a quarter of the town denominated Kalunga, 
whnh is tenanted by that class of people to whom 
the professors and students of the Madrissa be¬ 
long, and rfj the proximity of the great body of 
Mussulman population: Besides accommodation. 
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for the College, the new buildings will provide 

for the Mussulman School about to be founded. 

* • 

The foundation stone of the new structure 
was laid on the 15th of July, with the usual ce¬ 
remonies of Free Masonry.* 



See Appendi*. 
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While the measures of reform aud improve, 
ment described in the two preceding sections, 
were in agitation,, the Government was medita- 
ting the adoption of a resolution replete with 
benefit to the interests of education, and by the 
operation of which the advantage hitherto anti¬ 
cipated by the establishment of Institutions and 
Associations for the encouragement of literary 
pursuits among the natives, are likely to be rea- 
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iized and consolidated. The arrangement allud¬ 
ed to was the appointment by Government in 
July 1823, of a General Committee of public 
instruction. The members of this Committee, 
of which Mr. Harington, whose benevolent 
exertions in the cause of native education are 
well known, is president, have been selected from 
the most enlightened individuals of the Compa¬ 
ny’s Service; and when the talents, ability, expe¬ 
rience and discretion of . these gentlemen are 
considered, together with their intimate acquain- 
tance with the language, manners, habits and 
ways of thinking of the natives, it will be diffi¬ 
cult to form exaggerated expectations of the 
beneficial result of their labors. After as¬ 
certaining the state of public education under 
this Presidency, the attention of the Committee 
will be engaged in considering, and from time 
to time submitting to Government the sugges¬ 
tion of such measures as it may appear expedi¬ 
ent to adopt with a view to the better education 
of the people, to the introduction of useful know¬ 
ledge, including the sciences and arts of Europe, 
and to the improvement of their moral character. 
The Committee are authorized to exercise 
through Sub Committees or individual Members, 
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as may seem most expedient, the superintendance 
of all the Government Seminaries,* the official 
correspondence of which with Government is to 
. be conducted through them. 

\ * f ‘ , 

Though the Committee cannot of course 
exert any authority over private Schools, they 
are at liberty to communicate with and encou¬ 
rage all persons. Native and European, who may 
be engaged in the management of such Institu¬ 
tions, and to afford their assistance in providing 
for the safe custody and improvement of any 
funds which may be directed to the object of 
education by individuals. 

The Committee were consulted, and their 
sentiments adopted by Government in the prin¬ 
cipal points of the new arrangements, relat¬ 
ing to the Sanscrit and Mohomedan Colleges. 


* Xliese are described io (he Appendix* 
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It was originally the intention of the \Vriter 
to confine his account of the several Establish¬ 
ments, which this Work professes to describe, 
to those in Calcutta, or in its immediate vicini« 
ty ; but in tracing the varied and extensive 
course which the stream of education lias lately 
taken, it has become indispensible to the com¬ 
pleteness of the narrative, to deviate from that 
first purpose, and to pointout an humble, though 
important source, at a short distance from the 
Capital, whence may be expected to flow the 
most essential benefits to the cause of moral im¬ 
provement throughout India, 
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The Establishment of Native Schools, on 
Dr. Bell’s system, by the late Mr. May, is 
here alluded to. At the beginning of July, 1814, 
this benevolent and meritorious individual, while 
residing at Chinsurah, as a Dissenting Minister, 
with a very narrow income, opened a School, 
in his dwelling house, proposing gratuitously, to 
teach the Natives reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. On the first day 16 Boys attended. In 
the course of the month of August, the Scholars 
became too numerous to be accommodated under 
his lowly roof, but a spacious apartment being 
allotted to him in the Fort, by Mr, Forres, the 
Commissioner of Chinsurah, the list of atten¬ 
dance at the commencement of October, had 
swelled to 92. In January, 1815, Mr. May, 
opened a Village or Branch School, at a short 

distance from Chinsurah, and in the following 
month of June, not twelve months since the 
commencement of his undertaking, he had es¬ 
tablished sixteen Schools, including the cential 
one at Chinsurah, to which, 951 Pupils resorted. 

Mr. May encountered some slight impedi¬ 
ments in the commencement of his labours from 
the prejudices of the Natives; chiefly, however. 
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among the old Teachers of the Indigenous 
Schools, who, from interested motives, naturally 
did not fail to foment the apprehensions at 
first entertained by some, that he intended to 
convert them to Christianity.- His wise and con¬ 
ciliatory measures, however, soon removed dis¬ 
trust from their minds, and satisfied them 
that he meditated no interference with their 
religious opinions. The objection of the 
Schoolmasters did not long exist, for the ex¬ 
tension of the Branch Schools on the new prin¬ 
ciple ultimately created a demand for additional 
teachers, who were- in many cases provided from 
the class abovementioned. Although the oppo¬ 
sition alluded to was ultimately overcome, it must 
not be supposed that the establishment of the 
Schools was achieved without considerable diffi¬ 
culty : The introduction, alone, of a* new plan 
of education, among an ignorant people, noto¬ 
rious for their indolence, apathy, and attachment 
to established habits, involving, frequent jour, 
nies, visits* and conferences, effected in an hos¬ 
tile climate, and with very imperfect accommo¬ 
dation, required no common exertion of patience, 
self denial, fortitude and perseverance. Add 

to this the labour of supevintendance, and Mb. 

u 2 
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May’s indefatigable efforts, may be justly ap- 
pretiated. The Branch Schools were situated, 
some of them, ten miles above, and some, six 

i 

miles below 1 , Chinsurah : nevertheless Bln. May 
and his assistants contrived to visit 26 Branch 
Schools sixty times in three months. 

The success of Mr. May, and his unexcep¬ 
tionable mode of intercourse with the natives, 
having been brought by Mr. Forbes to the no¬ 
tice of the Government, a monthly sum of 600 
Rupees was granted to enable Mr. May to 
prosecute his undertaking, Mr. Forbes being 
desired to superintend the detailed application 
of the funds. 

I 

Towards the latter end of 1815, the atten¬ 
dance on Mr. May’s establishments was some¬ 
what diminished, by the formation of several- 
Schools by natives, partly from motives of os¬ 
tentation, and partly with views of opposition 
to Mr. May, but it soon became manifest that 
his plan of education was as inoffensive to their 
prejudices, as it was superior to their own mode 
of instruction, and it’s progress now exceeded 
his most sanguine expectation. 
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The attendance of the children in the Fort 
being inconvenient, the Central School was 
removed to a short distance from Chinsurah, 
and Mr. May, adverting to the increase of the 
Schools, and the great augmentation of the num¬ 
ber of children on the books, which amounted 
early in 1816, to 2136, projected the formation 
of a School for teachers, as necessary to the 
extension of his plan, and the perpetuation of 
the means of instruction. A few youths were 
accordingly taken on probation, their education, 
food, and clothes, being furnished to them, free 
of expense. After performing for a time the 
duties of monitors at the Central School, and 
receiving more especial instructions from Mr. 
May, they were sent to the Village Schools to 
learn accurately the plan observed there, and thus 
they became qualified to discharge the duties of 
instructors themselves. So popular was the lat¬ 
ter institution, that a blind man performed a jour¬ 
ney of three days on foot, for the purpose of 
securing a place in it for his nephew. 

Nor did the higher class of natives in the vi¬ 
cinity withhold their confidence from the general 
scheme of education. The Rajah pf Burdwan, 
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and two other individuals of consideration, each 

established a School, the former of whom sub- 

* 

sequently transferred his School to English 
superintendance. From the earliest stage, one 
third of the children in attendance at the Schools 

m _ f - were Bramins^ At first a Bramin boy would 
, / 

not sit down on the same mat with one of ano- 
ther cast. The teachers also made the same ob¬ 
jection, which has of late been voluntarily re¬ 
linquished. 

From the preceding pages, the reader will 1 
be prepared to expect the rapid progress and 
full success of Mr. May’s experimental insti¬ 
tutions, and it will not be necessary, therefore, 
to trace with minuteness, the further circum¬ 
stances, which led to this happy result. In 
consequence of the great demand for the esta¬ 
blishment of Village Schools, the Government 
was induced to enlarge it’s monthly donation 
to 800 Rs. It was already evident, from the 
experience of three years, that the natives were 
eager to receive the benefits of knowledge, com¬ 
municated to them on those principles of reason, 
discretion, and good faith, which the Govern¬ 
ment has uniformly inculcated, and that under a 
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centinuance of judicious management, the want 
of means would oppose the only obstacle to its 
unlimited dissemination. On this occasion, and 
when the first allowance in support of the 
Schools was granted, the Government expressly 
enjoined the most scrupulous adherence to the 
long avowed and ihdispensible condition of not 
interfering with the religious opinions of the 
Natives, an injunction which was pointedly 
and wisely reiterated by the Court of Directors, 

when they sanctioned the pecuniary aid in 
question. 

In August 1818, Mr. May’s course of use- ; 
fulness was arrested by death : but this ex¬ 
cellent man was not removed from the scene of 
his labors, until he had witnessed how com¬ 
plete was their present beneficial operation, to 
which satisfaction he might have added, had his 
ipodest and unassuming nature admitted of it, the 
anticipation that future generations would be in¬ 
debted to his care, for their redemption from 
ignorance and degradation. At the time of his 
decease, the existence of 36 Schools attended by 
above 3,000 Natives, both Hindoos and Moho- / 
tnedans, attested his zeal, his prudence and be- 
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nevolent perseverance; and surely if the con¬ 
sciousness of having 1 done good can furnish 
consolation, at the dying hour, his reflections 
must have cheered him in his awful extremity, 
and soothed the pangs of dissolution. Mr. May 
was succeeded in the charge of the Govern¬ 
ment Schools by Mr. Pearson, who assisted by 

I i 

Mr. Harle, followed his footsteps, with equal 
ability and judgment. The endeavors of these 
Gentlemen were, at first, chiefly directed to the 
introduction of further improvements in Native 
Education, the plan of instruction approaching, 
as nearly as possible, to that adopted in the Na¬ 
tional Society’s Schools in England, with the 
modifications suggested J>y local circumstances, 
and some ingenious and expedient additions made 
by the new Managers. 

The system having now reached a stage of 
matured improvement, the superintendants were 
directed to impart it as a model in every practi¬ 
cable degree to the Schools supported by Na¬ 
tives. This plan of proceeding had been acted 
upon with great success by the Calcutta School 
Society (an Institution, the formation of which, 
and of the School Book Society will shortly be 
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noticed) by the cordial co-operation, and prin¬ 
cipally through the immediate agency of some of 
the most respectable and wealthy Natives of the 
Metropolis. 

According to the latest accounts, the Govern¬ 
ment Schools, established on a solid basis of 
excellence, have experienced little variation in 
their extension, or system of instruction. Pa¬ 
rents of the lower class, being accustomed to take 
away their Children from the Schools, as soon as 
they have acquired sufficient knowledge to ena¬ 
ble them to enter upon the common purposes of 
life,the benefit which the Institution was otherwise 
calculated to secure, is greatly diminished. The 
education of the children is consequently limited to 
the acquisition of a grammatical knowledge of 
their own language, to the power of reading works 
composed in a plain style, and on simple sub¬ 
jects, to writing with tolerable ease and correct¬ 
ness, and to the application with great readiness 
and accuracy of the rules of arithmetic, which are 
taught according to the European as well as the 
Native system. The higher order of Scholars 
are also prematurely removed, for the purpose of 
Earning English, a knowledge of which is sup- 
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posed to lead to wealth, and distinction, and 
which tongue, most classes, who have it in their 
power, study with remarkable eagerness. It has 
been proposed, therefore, to establish an English 
class for such boys, as shall have made the great¬ 
est progress in their own language, in order to 
induce them to remain at the Schools for a long¬ 
er period. But, notwithstanding these deductions, 
it may be safely asserted, that the foundation of 
more extensive and higher knowledge, is securely 
laid in the establishment of these Schools, and 
that an abundant harvest of intelligence, know¬ 
ledge, and morality will ultimately arise from the 
seed thus judiciously and benevolently sown. 

The obstacle experienced by Mr. May, in 
the outset, from an apprehension of authoritative 
religious interference, and the great increase in his 
Schools when that apprehension was removed,pre* 
sents a striking proof of the indispensible necessity, 
which cannot be too often, and too strongly in¬ 
culcated, of divesting all plans for the extension 
of education among the natives of this Country, 
of any thing calculated to excite the remotest 
suspicion of such a design. This truth seems to 
be deeply impressed on the mind of the Go- 
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Vernment, and almost all persons in authority un¬ 
der them, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
sentiment is as general, as it is undeniably found¬ 
ed on sense and experience; 

The Schools, which are the subject of the 
preceding pages, have latterly derived the most 
essential assistance and support by ample sup¬ 
plies of Books, from the School Book and School 

Societies, whose establishment will now be de¬ 
scribed. 


CALCUTTA 


SCHOOL BOOK SOCIETY. 


This Institution was established on it's ex¬ 
isting footing after the most careful enquiry and 
deliberation. The want of elementary books in 
the Bengallee and Hindooslanee languages had 
for some time been perceived, and a subscription 
for the printing of such works was set on toot. 
The association for this purpose led to a more 
extended meeting in the month of May 1817, at 
the College of Port William, when certain preli¬ 
minary rules for the institution proposed to be 
established under the name of the Calcutta Book 
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Society, were framed, and a provisional Com¬ 
mittee appointed to take measures for making it 
known, to procure it the pecuniary support f 
all classes of the community, and the aid of the 
labors and advice of learned men, both at the Pre¬ 
sidency and in the provinces. The report of the 
provisional Committee having been received, the 
School Book Society was finally organized and 
established on the 1st of July 1817. The fol¬ 
lowing are the rules of the Society. 

% 

1-—Tuat an association be formed, to be 
denominated “ The Calcutta School-Book So¬ 
ciety.’* 

. I \ 

2. — That the objects of this Society be 
the preparation, publication, and cheap or gra¬ 
tuitous supply of works useful in Schools and Se¬ 
minaries of learning. 

3. —That it form no part of the design of 
this Institution, to furnish religious Books a 
restriction, however, very far from being meant 
to. preclude the supply of moral tracts, or books 
of moral tendency, which, without interfering 
with the religious sentiments of any person, may 
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be calculated to enlarge the understanding, and 
improve the character. 

./ 

4. —That the attention of the Society be 
directed, in the first instance, to the providing 
of suitable books of instruction for the use of 
Native Schools, in the several languages, (Eng¬ 
lish as well as Asiatic,) which are, or may be 
taught in the provinces subject to the Presiden¬ 
cy of Fort William. 

5. —That the business of the Institution 
be conducted by a Committee, which shall 
comprise a President, 4 Vice Presidents, and 20 < 
Members, (10 of them being Natives,) to be an¬ 
nually chosen at a general Meeting in July; who 
shall associate with themselves, as Members ex- 
officio, a Treasurer, a Collector, a European and 
Native Recording Secretary, and a European and 
Native Corresponding Secretary, with as many 
other Secretaries as the Sub-Committees it may 
be expedient to form shall require. 

6. —-That all persons, of whatever nation,' 
subscribing any sum annually to the funds of 

the Institution, shall be considered Members of 
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the Society, be entitled to vote at the annual 
election of Managers, and be themselves eligible 

to the Committee. 

% 

7.— That the names of Subscribers and 
benefactors, and a statement of receipts and dis- ' 
bursements, be published annually, with a Report 
of the proceedings of the Committee. 

° That U>® Committee be empowered to 
call a general Meeting of the Members, when- 
ever circumstances may render it expedient. 

9 — That the Committee be likewise em¬ 
powered to fill up from among the Members 
of the Society, any vacancies that may 
happen in ifs own number, in the period 
between one annual election of Managers and 
another. 

10.—That any number of persons in the 
Country forming themselves into a School-Book 
Association, auxiliary to the Society, and cor¬ 
responding with it, shall be entitled to the full 

r unt of thcir MMd subscriptions in School- 
°oks at cost price. 
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From the Report of the Provisional Com- 
niittee it appeared expedient that the means of in¬ 
struction should be in the first instance provided 
in the Bengallee, Hindoostanee, Persian } Ara¬ 
bic, and Sanscrit languages, the earliest attention 
being; given to the preparation and printing of 
School Books in the Bengallee language. In 
this respect the wants of the people were repre¬ 
sented to be most urgent, numerous Schools 
being at a stand for want of books, many res¬ 
pectable individuals having been compelled to 
relinquish' their plans of establishing native 
Schools, solely from the deficiency of this most 
essential article. > 

The supply of Books in the English lan¬ 
guage was stated to be very disproportiohed to 
the demand both from native Schools, and those 
institutions in the Metropolis and it’s vicinity 
where young persons of European parentage and 
partial descent, (which latter according to the 
con : station of the Committee amount to about 
3,000) are brought up It was accordingly pro¬ 
posed that a few elementary Books in English 
should be immediately prepared tor the use of 
the Schools, Native and English, and that com- 
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pendiums in the English language of Geo¬ 
graphy, Chronology and Hisfory should also 
be prepared, adapted especially to native Schools. 
Proceeding generally according to the sug¬ 
gestion of the provisional Committee, the So¬ 
ciety availed itself of the aid of several bene¬ 
volent and enlightened persons, who had pre- 

' P ared or were compiling useful works in the' 
native languages, during the first year of it’s 
institution, and took measures for printing, or 
subscribing for, at its expense, works in various 
languages to tile extent of 34,476 copies; giving 
a splendid promise of future exertion. The spe¬ 
cification alone of these works would occupy 
several pages ; but this detail is not necessary 
to excite our admiration of the efforts of the 
many excellent individuals, who have been 
actively employed in this service of bene¬ 
volence,- 

The amount received from the public libera- 
lity, at the expiration of the first year of the So- 
ciety’s formation was, 

Donations, ------ Rupees 13,337 

Annual Subscriptions, ------ 3,838 

x 
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The Reports of the second and third years ex« 
hibited the operations on a more enlarged scale, 
and showed a considerable increase in the list of 
subscriptions. The literary exertions of the friends 
of education were even more conspicuous, and 
the ingenuity of philanthropic individuals, seemed 
to vie in promoting the objects of the Institution. 
Among the remarkable and difficult works an¬ 
nounced in these Reports, are the preparation in 
Arabic of some of the Books of Euclid, and a com¬ 
pendium of Plain and Spherical Trigonometry 
by the Reverend Mr. Thomason,* and several 
useful elementary works in Sanscrit, by the 
Reverend Mb. Yates. 

The question of the result of the Society’s 
labors during the three years which had elapsed, 
is thus answered in the 3d Report: 


* The unwearied and benevolent exertions of this Gentleman 
in the promotion of every Institution, having either the relief of 
distress or the diffusion of education and morality for it's object", 
sue too well known throughout India, to be particularly dwelt ou 
here, but it would be an act of Injustice to mention hia name, 
without further notice, Ip a woik professing to deicribe those 
Institutions, to the success of which hia talents, learning, *ud ex. 
tensive cbprity have so largely contributed. 
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*' If by such a question any prominent and 
(i very visible results are meant, the ques- 
cc lion is premature : for such immediate effects 
,e are precluded by the nature of the case. The 
true and satisfactory reply to such an enquiry 
“ must be this; that it may be seen in the thou¬ 
sands of elementary works now in circula- 
" tion amongst the people, in the increased num- 
" ber and improved discipline of the native 
“ Schools, in the proficiency of the Scholars, 

(< in the manifestly growing attention to educa- 
cc tion, in the increasing thirst for knowledge, 
u and love of reading, and spirit of enquiry, 

" which continually fall under the observation 
“ of those whose avocations and pursuits enable 
them to view closely what is passing amongst 
“ us. The effects produced by the Society may, 
also, in some instances, be seen in the growin°* 
“ interest felt by the more learned natives in 
“ the diffusion of knowledge, and in the extend- 
“ cd co-operation of our fellow countrymen in 
y the same cause/* 

The fourth year of the Society was distin¬ 
guished by the expression of the Government’s un¬ 
qualified approbation of it’s labors and designs, 

x 2 
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and by the grant of considerable pecuniary aid. 
As the operations of the Society advanced, the 

4 

prospect of useful labor became more and more 
enlarged—new and encreasing demands on it’s 

resources were made from various parts of the 
country: in it’s anxiety to comply with them, 

it’s funds became rapidly exhausted; yet na¬ 
turally reluctant to relinquish it’s career of use¬ 
fulness and to leave imperfect what appeared 
capable of such happy completeness, the Socie¬ 
ty adopted the resolution of representing it’s 
exigencies to the Government. Graceful, how- 

O 

ever, and dignified was it’sattitude of solicitation. 
There were no errors to correct, no precipitation 
to acknowledge, no improvident failure to la¬ 
ment. The Committee approached the Govern¬ 
ment with a representation of undeviating ad¬ 
herence to wise and avowed principles, of steady 
progress in beneficial plans, of eminent good 
already done, and the most promising pros* 
pects, if assisted, of future advantage. 

It was not likely that an enlightened Govern¬ 
ment should be insensible to so forcible an ap¬ 
peal. On the contrary, the request of the Society 
was promptly acceded to with the most flatter* 
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itig expressions of applause and confidence. After 
dwelling* in lerrns of satisfaction at the combina¬ 
tion of Europeans, Moosulmans and Hindoos in 
the noble cause of diffusing light and information 
throughout this land of ignorance, and praising 
the wise and unexceptionable ’principles and con¬ 
duct of the Society, it was declared that the 
Institution had peculiar claims on the liberality 
of Government: that the pursuits, in which it was 
engaged, leaded to fulfd an object of National so¬ 
licitude, and that by extricating the Society from 
ii s pecuniary difficulties, the Government, to a 
certain degree, would accomplish it’s own views 
and wishes for the happiness of the people sub¬ 
jected to it’s rule. The sum of 7,000 Rupees 
was granted to relieve the Society from it's im¬ 
mediate embarrassments, and a monthly contribu¬ 
tion of 500 Rupees was assigned to it from the 
public Funds. 

The union of Natives at the Presidency with 
Europeans as Members of the Society and of it’s 
Committee, attracted aotice in more remote quar¬ 
ters, and the King of Oude,aMoosulman Prince, 
and the Rajah of Bhurtpore, a Hindoo Chief of 
high rank and influence, well known as a former 
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opponent of the British Government, each ma¬ 
nifested their approbation of it, and the views of 
the Institution by a donation of 1,000 Rupees. 
Indeed, it may be asserted without risk of contra¬ 
diction, that European teaching has been proved 
to be highly acceptable to the Natives. The 
Schools superintended by Europeans, are above 
tenfold more numerous than they were, as will 
be seen when the operations of the School So¬ 
ciety come to be considered. All the Schools, how¬ 
ever, of this description are dependant princi¬ 
pally on the School Book Society, for the means 
of instruction. They could not be efficiently 
conducted unless they were provided with ele¬ 
mentary books from it’s Depository, which are 
in point of fact continually supplied—They 
“ receive the aid with thankfulness and still look 
f{ to the Society for further assistance; in the 
tf expressive language of one of their Pundits 
“ they are hungry for the School Book Society’s 
publications, and full of impatience to receive 
u them from the press.” 

Bv the latest accounts 101,1S2 Copies of 
Works in various languages* had been issu- 


• Sec Appendix, 
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ed from the Depository of the Society. The 
aggregate of contribution realized since it’s 
foundation is Rupees 1,03,500. 

President. 

William Butterwortii Bayley, Esq. 

Vice Presidents. 

J. II. IIarington, Esq. 

John Pascal Larkins, Esq. / 

Henry Shakesi»ear, Esq. 

William Byam Martin, Esq. 

T> 'easurer. 

James Calder, Esq. 

European Secretary. 

The Reverend Mr. Yates. 
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A noble spirit of benevolent emulation ap¬ 
pears, peculiarly about this period, to have ani¬ 
mated the Community of Calcutta. A twelve¬ 
month had hardly elapsed since the establish- 

i 

ment of the School Book Society, when an¬ 
other Association was formed with the same 
ultimate object for the promotion of education, 
though one distinguishing feature in the princi¬ 
ples of the School Book Society, was not avow¬ 
edly adopted by the new Institution at the time 
of it’s first organization. The School Society, 
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did not then pledge themselves to the exclusive 
mode of proceeding to which the rules of the 
School Book Society bind the latter. This 
discrepancy of opinion formed the chief, if not 
the only obstacle which prevented the consoli¬ 
dation of the designs of the two Associations. 
The views of both were directed to the promo¬ 
tion of moral and intellectual improvement 
among the Natives of India. If the avowed 
object of the Calcutta School Book Society be 
the preparation, publication, and cheap or gratu¬ 
itous supply of works, useful in Schools and Se¬ 
minaries of learning, the leading design of the 
School Society was to assist and improve exist¬ 
ing Schools, and to establish and support any 
further Schools and Seminaries which may be 
requisite, and to prepare select pupils of distin¬ 
guished talents by superior instruction for be¬ 
coming Teachers and Translators. Such con¬ 
genial purposes might easily have been recon¬ 
ciled, but for the cause above adverted to: ex¬ 
perience, however, has demonstrated that the 
separation of the two Sister Institutions, by 
multiplying active agents in the general cause, 
has been productive of more extensive advantage 
than their coalition would have been able to effect; 

Y 
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This Society was instituted on the 1st of 
September, 1818, and adopted the following 
rules. 

1. —That an Association be formed, to be 
denominated “ the Calcutta School Society.” 

2. -—'That it’s design be to assist and improve 
existing Schools, and to establish and support 
any further Schools and Seminaries which may 
be requisite; with a view to the more general 
diffusion of usual knowledge amongst the Inha¬ 
bitants of India of every description, especially 
within the provinces subject to the Presidency 
of Fort William. 

S.—That it be also an object of this Society 
to select pupils of distinguished talents and merit 
from elementary and other Schools, and to pro¬ 
vide for their instruction in Seminaries of a 
higher degree; with the view of forming a body 
of qualified Teachers and Translators, who may 
be instrumental in enlightening their country¬ 
men, and improving the general system of educa¬ 
tion. When the funds of the Institution may 
admit of it, the maintenance and tuition of such 
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pupils, in distinct Seminaries, will be an object 
of importance. 

—That it be left to the discretion of a 
Committee of Managers to adopt such measures 
as may appear practicable and expedient for ac¬ 
complishing the objects above stated, whenever 
local wants and. facilities may invite. 

5.—That no system of education shall be 
introduced, nor any book used in the Schools, 
under the exclusive control of this Society, with¬ 
out the sanction of the Committee of Managers ; 
and that the School-books approved by the Com¬ 
mittee, as far as they may be procurable from the 
Calcutta School-book Society, shall be obtained 
from that Association. 

6 * That in furtherance of the objects of 
this Society Auxiliary School Associations, found¬ 
ed upon it’s principles, be recommended and 
encouraged throughout the country; and espe~ 
cially at the principal cities and stations. 

^ That a Committee of Manager* for 

conducting the business of this institution ba 

Y 2 
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elected annually, at a general meeting of Subscri* 
bers to be held in the month of January, at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta. 

) » > 

8. —That the Committee, inclusive of official 
Members, consist of twenty four persons; of 
whom sixteen to be Europeans, or their descen¬ 
dant^ and eight natives of India; and that five 
Members constitute a quorum. 

9. —That the Committee do associate with 
themselves, as ex-officio Members, a Treasurer 
and Collector, or European and Native Recording 
Secretary, an European and Native Correspond¬ 
ing Secretary, with as many other Secretaries of 
Sub-Committees, as the business of the Society 
may render necessary. 

10. — That all persons, subscribing any sum 
annually to the Funds of this institution, shall 
be considered members of the Society, be en¬ 
titled to vote at the annual election of managers, 
and be themselves eligible to the Committee. 

11. — -That the Committee be empowered to 
fill up from among the members of the Society, 
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any vacancies that may happen in their own 
number, and in the official situations above spe¬ 
cified, within the period of one annual election of 
managers and another. 

» ** 

12.—That the Committee be also empow¬ 
ered to call a general meeting of the members 
of the Society, whenever circumstances may ap¬ 
pear to require it. 

13 —That the names of Subscribers and be¬ 
nefactors, and a statement of receipts and dis¬ 
bursements, be published annually, with a report 
of the proceedings of the Committee. 

% 

For the more efficient prosecution of the 
plans of the Society, the Committee divided 
themselves into three Sub-Committees, for the 
distinct execution of three principal objects, one 
for the establishment and support of a limited 
number of regular Schools, two for aiding and 
improving the indigenous Schools of the country 
that is. Seminaries originated and supported by 
the natives themselves, and three for the education 
of a select number of pupils in English and in 
some higher branches of tuition. 
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It was the wish of the General Committee to 
create a few regular or as they were termed no¬ 
minal” Schools, rather to improve, by serving as 
models, than to supercede, the established Semi¬ 
naries of the Country, designed rather to educate 
Children of the native poor, than the numerous 
youth whose parents are able and willing to pay 
for their instruction. It was evident, that how¬ 
ever abundantly the public liberality might be 
evinced, gratuitous education could not be af¬ 
forded to any extent commensurate with the im¬ 
mense numbers who might be candidates for it. 
Indeed, though the Funds of the Society had 
been supplied with considerable munificence,* 
it was soon found expedient to transfer the three 
regular Schools which had been planted in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, to the superintendance of the 
Corresponding Committee of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society. The charges for three Schools 
absorbed nearly two thirds of the Society’s an¬ 
nual income, an expenditure at one time nearly 
ecpial to the support of the numerous indigenous 
Schools. This branch, therefore,. necessarily bg- 

* At the end of the first year the Donations amounted to 
abore teu ihousaud Kupees, and the annual Subscriptions to near. 
Jy half that Sum. 
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came tile chief' object of the Society, in the 
accomplishment of which they were eminently 
successful. It was ascertained that the Schools 
of this description amounted to not more than 
190BengalIee Schools, averaging 22 pupils each, 
or 4180 Children under instruction, from apopu- 
lation at the lowest estimate of 7,50,000 natives. 
The paucity of this number was in some degree 
accounted for by the circumstance, that a great 
part df the population of Calcutta is com¬ 
posed of young men, who having received a com¬ 
mon education in their native Villages, had 
come to the Metropolis for employment, leaving 
their families behind ; and also that with very 
few exceptions the Hindoo Girls were excluded 
from the number. 

The state of education in these Schools 
was found to be deplorably defective, being al¬ 
most entirely confined to the writing of the Al¬ 
phabet and figures, and a very imperfect know¬ 
ledge of Arithmetic. Reading was not practis¬ 
ed, nor orthography acquired; for, although a 
very few of the more advanced Boys were in 
the habit of transcribing extracts from the most 
popular poetical compositions of the Country, 
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yet, the manuscript copy itself being very in 
accurate, they only became confirmed in a vitiat¬ 
ed manner of spelling. In order to remedy these 
crying defects, depositories for the distribution 
of the School Book Society’s publications were 
established, and the Masters of the Schools en¬ 
couraged to apply for books, a large portion of 

: 

which persons availed themselves of the invita¬ 
tion. 

Through the activity of the native Secretary 
to the Institution, the superintendance of the So¬ 
ciety was extended to many of the Seminaries in 
question, and the city having been divided into 
convenient districts, was placed under the guid¬ 
ance of four native gentlemen warmly interested 
in the success of the scheme, in each o"f whose 
houses a select quantity of the School Book So¬ 
ciety’s publications is kept for the purpose of 
ready distribution. 

Separate examinations of the head boys are 
held with due formality, and a more public one 
annually, under the inspection of the general 
Committee of the Society at the houses of the na¬ 
tive Superintendants; at which times prizes are 
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conferred with reference to the character and 
progress of the scholars during the year. Ac¬ 
cording also to the proficiency of the pupils of 
each School, the tutors themselves are classified, 
and pecuniary rewards granted to them as an. 
encouragement to exertion. Thus, through this 
judicious mode of proceeding, an interest is ex¬ 
cited in the minds of teachers as well as pupils, 
calculated to conciliate the attachment and gra¬ 
titude of all. 

It is time to advert to the department placed 
under the third Sub-Comrnittee, the purpose of 
which was to lead on native pupils to a know¬ 
ledge of the English language and the higher 
branches of tuition. 

It will be recollected that the Society did not 
confine itself to the single object of elementary 
tuition. It was the opinion of the Society that 
no plan for enlightening the mas9 of the people 
could succeed, without the adoption of systema¬ 
tic. measures for providing a body of qualified 
teachers and translators from among themselves. 
These will be eminently useful by their instruc¬ 
tions, conversation, and writings, in diffusing just 

% 
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ideas and useful knowledge; and through their 
instrumentality, the stores of learning and 
science, accumulated in our language, will be 
transferred into the vernacular tongues of the 
country. “ Towards forming such a body, the 
“ most efficient and direct means are obviously 
“ afforded by systematically acting on the prin- 
“ ciple of selection, which is popular among the 
“ natives, and highly approved by those who 
“ have reflected most maturely on the means of 
“ improving the human race. The principle has 
“ accordingly, been distinctly recognized in the 
“ third Rule of the Institution, and should the li- 
“ beral and permanent support of a discerning 
“ public, enable it's managers to act up to it ex- 
tensively, and with vigor, it cannot be doubted 
“ that the happiest results will follow.’ ■ 

Acting on these sentiments, the Society, at 
an early period, sent 30 boys considered to be ot 
promising abilities to the English School of the 
native Hindoo College,* to be educated in En- 

* The Vidyalaya or Hindoo College was founded, in 1316, 
by come Natives of tank and respectability, for the iustinotion of 
the sons of Hindoos in the European and Asiatic languages and 
sciences. The number of students is at present limited (o 100, 
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glish and Bengallee, at the Society’s.charge; 
Nothing, as has already been observed, can af¬ 
ford a greater stimulus to exertion among the 
Hindoo youth of Calcutta, than the prospect of 
acquiring English. The Society therefore re¬ 
solved to grant the above advantage to those only 
who should distinguish themselves by superior 
proficiency in the indigenous Schools, with the 
view of ultimately training up and securing a 

i 

The Government of the College is vested in two Governors and 
nine Directors, from the latter of whom a Committee of Managers 
is formed. There are also two Secretaries, one European and oho 
Native. The Rajah of Burdwan and Baboo Chundercoomar * 
Thacoor, are the Governors; the office of European Secretary is 
held by George Money, Esq. This is the Institution, for which 
the British India Society destined the Philosophical Apparatus be¬ 
fore alluded to. A discretion as to it’s appropriation was however 
left to Sir Henry Blossktt and Mr Harington, to whose charge 
it was consigned. The latter Gentleman, on whom, by the death of 
Sir Henry BtossETT,the so’e charge devolved, finding the funds of 
the College unable to support the expense of a Lecturer, suggested 
the transfer of it to the Government College, under certain ar¬ 
rangements calculated to benefit both Institutions, aud to combine 
with that object the accomplishment of the intention of the Go¬ 
vernment to extend it’s countenance and assistance to the Vidya- 
lay*. Accordingly, a School Hoorn to the latter Institution was 
erected at the expence of Government adjoining the new College, 
and a Lectureship for Experimental Philosophy founded at the 
public expense, the Philosophical Apparatus being appropriated 
to the joint use of the two establishments, 

z 2 
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race of competent teachers, translators, and au¬ 
thors. With regard to the indigenous Schools, 
however, it was determined, after mature consi¬ 
deration, that it was not expedient to extend the 
patronage of the Society, over them beyond the 
limits already fixed, but to concentrate it s efiorts, 
so as to afford within the range of it’s actual su¬ 
pervision, every possible encouragement and 
support, “ and thus render the sphere of the 
** Society’s operations, a centre from which even- 
tually rays of moral improvement might di- 
“ verge in every direction/* 

Proceeding then in this spirit, they finally 
resolved, with the view of forming an interme¬ 
diate link between the indigenous Schools, and 
the native Hindoo College, and for the.' better 
preparation of the pupils for the course of educa¬ 
tion there, on the establishment of an elemen¬ 
tary English School for reading, writing and 
arithmetic, all the vacancies of which, after 
the first Establishment, are to be filled by pu¬ 
pils selected from the indigenous Schools for 
their proficiency, as hitherto practised in regard 
to the Hindoo College. Those, again, who may 
afterwards prove themselves particularly deserv- 
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ing, are, at a proper time, to be removed for su¬ 
perior education at the College. From the ex¬ 
tension of this system, it is supposed that the 
spirit of emulation among the native youth will 
be additionally excited, as it will enable many to 
look for removal to this School, who cannot ex¬ 
pect advancement to the College, since the in¬ 
formation necessary for the former is much less 
than foi the latter. Parents will also keep their 
boys longer at the indigenous Schools than be¬ 
fore, in the hope of benefiting by this increased 
tuition, and the profits, respectability, and useful¬ 
ness of the native tutors will be augmented. 

It may be interesting shortly to advert to the 
mode in which the Examinations are conducted, 
and to the results that have been produced. The 
total number of boys educated in the indigenous 
Schools exceeds 2,800. To collect so many chil¬ 
dren from different and distant parts of the town, 
is not desirable, even were it practicable, but a 
small portion only of the more advanced boys, 
from all the divisions, amounting to about 150, 
are selected for examination. The first annual 
exhibition of this description took place in 
1822, at which time also forty poor Bengallee 
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girls from the female department of the Bengal 
Christian School Society were present. The 
boys belonging to the indigenous Schools were 
examined in spelling, reading, and writing the 
Bengallee language, the common rules of arith¬ 
metic, and in geography, both general, and in 
particular relation to that of Ilindoostan. The 
students, whose education at the native Hindoo 
College, is defrayed at the expense of the Socie¬ 
ty, were examined in the English language, in 
reading, writing, and spelling ; and those more 
advanced, in the translation of English into Ben¬ 
gallee. The whole examination gave the great¬ 
est satisfaction to the spectators, and afforded a 
well grounded hope of progressive advancement. 
This expectation has been justified by the re¬ 
sult of subsequent examinations of the elder 
hoys. Several of the youths educated by the 
Society in the Hindoo College have obtained res¬ 
pectable situations in life, some of whom, and 
others still in the College have established even¬ 
ing Schools for the communication of gratuitous 
instruction in the English language. 

Like the sister Institution, however, the School 
Society ascertained after some experience, that 
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their funds were inadequate to the permanent 
maintenance of their liberal plans; The calls of 
the indigenous department alone were sufficient 
to absorb all the income at their disposal, while 
the expences of their pupils at the Hindoo Col. 
lege remained to be provided for. Application 

was accordingly made to the Government for 
pecuniary assistance. The solicitation was com¬ 
plied with. The Government after again advert¬ 
ing to the prudent and considerate attention to 
the religious opinions of the great body of the 
people, which it is so essentially necessary to ob¬ 
serve in order to prevent any misapprehension 
of the object of the undertaking to ameliorate the 
moral and intellectual conditions of the natives, 
granted an allowance of 500 rupees per mensem, 

expressing at the same time a reliance on the 
Society’s continued adherence to the cautious 
and restrictive principles on which it appeared 
hitherto to have proceeded. It should not be 
supposed that any distrust was conveyed in these 
observations, but it must be recollected that the 
originally declared objects of this Institution 
were not so unequivocal, as those announced by 
the School Book Society, and that the govern¬ 
ment could not, either consistently or wisely 
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extend the sanction of it’s public support to pro¬ 
jects which were not distinctly defined. In 
acknowledging the grant of the monthly contri¬ 
bution, the Society pledged themselves to con¬ 
duct their future operations according to the 
expressed desire of the Government, by the spi¬ 
rit of which their proceedings hitherto had in 
fact been guided. 

Sir Antony Buller, is President of .this 
Society. J. H. Harington, Esq. and J. P. 
Larkins, Esq. Vice Presidents. J. Barretto, 
Esq. Treasurer. S. LapriaIaudaye, Esq. Col¬ 
lector. D. Hare, Esq. European Secretary, 
and Baboo Radhakant Deb, Native Secretary. 
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The old adage that good may come out of 
evil, has been verified in the establishment of this 
Institution • for it took it’s rise from one of the 
most preposterous misrepresentations that ever 
proceeded from credulity or ignorance. Allusion 
is here made to an Address written, apparently, 
by some Members of the Calcutta Baptist Mis¬ 
sionary Society in April 1819, to the young 
ladies of Mrs. Lawson and Peakce’s Seminary 
proposing the formation of a School for the edu- 
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cation of Hindoo girls. The object was cer¬ 
tainly unexceptionable and praise-worthy; but 
how was it urged ?—principally by the assertion 
that et in the Province of Bengal alone at least 
“ 10,000 WIDOWS ARE ANNUALLY SACRIFICED, AND 
ff THIRTY TIMES A DAY, A DEED REPEATED, WHICH 
te OUGHT TO CALL FORTH OUR TENDEREST PITY, AS 
*' WELL AS OUR MOST VIGOROUS EXERTIONS.”* 

It i9 not surprising that this tremendous sa¬ 
crifice of human life should have alarmed the 
young ladies, and excited their sympathy in the 
dreadful picture of misery exhibited to their 
imaginations. Especially, too, as they could not, 
at the time have the means of knowing the real 
facts of the case, as they have since come before 
the public in an authentic form. How different 
these are frofa the above statement, will appear 
from the papers,f printed by order of the House 
of Commons, containing the official reports of 

* Second Annual Report of tlie Calcutta BaptUt MUiionarjr 
Society Appendix page 42, 

t See Page vi. The abstract atatement if there erroueoufly 
quoted as giving the uuniben for tho year* 1818 and 1319 , i B ,tead 
of 1819 only. 
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the Supreme Government of India, which state 
the total number of Suttees that took place in the 
province of Bengal in 1S19, the year in which 
the Address was penned, to have amounted to 
five hundred, and one, being nine thousand four 
hundred and ninety nine fewer, than the an¬ 
nual estimate of ten thousand, propounded by 
the writers of that appalling document! Even 
in the year 1818, the number of sacrifices of this 
description in Bengal was only six hundred and 
thirty two.*—Leaving, however the error of the 
chief argument, and acknowledging the bene¬ 
volence of the intention of the Address, it’s 
♦ ♦ 

result will now be described. 

Shortly then, after the Address was re¬ 
ceived, the present meritorious Association was 
formed by the young ladies of the Seminary in 
question, yi connection with their teachers and 
friends. A single School containing 32 scholars 
was the first fruit of the operations of the Society. 
But for nearly twelve months, the number did not 
exceed eight. It’s laudable perseverance how¬ 
ever was subsequently rewarded with more ado* 


• Official Papeti. 
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quate success, and according to the latest ac¬ 
counts within the reach of the writer, the num¬ 
ber of Schools has encreased to six, the whole of 
which contain 160 Pupils. The use ot religious 
books in the course of instruction is insisted on. 
The female conductor of one of the Schools 
evinced some reluctance to the employment of 
Christian School books, which “ a little firm¬ 
ness” on the part of the Committee overruled. 
This repugnance, indeed, does not appear to be 
singular: in fact the “ aversion" of the native 
teachers generally to Christian instruction is 
acknowledged. Reading, writing, and needle 
work are taught in the Society’s Schools, in 
which branches of instruction the pupils are 
stated to have exhibited satisfactory profici¬ 
ency. 

The Society propose to publish an Edition of 
a small Pamphlet, written in Bengallee by a 
Native, whose design is to prove that female 
education was formerly prevalent among the 
Hindoos, especially the higher classes, and that 
such instruction, so far from being, as is gene¬ 
rally supposed, disgraceful or injurious, is calcu¬ 
lated to produce the most beneficial effects. 
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The following are the rules of the So¬ 
ciety. 

i 

1st.— That a Society be formed for the pro¬ 
motion of female education in Bengal; and that 
it be denominated “ The Calcutta Female Ju¬ 
venile Society for the establishment and support 
of Bengallee Female Schools.” 

2d. —That all persons subscribing any sum 
monthly or annually be considered Members of 
the Society. 

3d.—T hat donations to any amount be thank¬ 
fully received, and carried to account in the 
names of the contributors. 

$ 

4th.— That the business of the Society be 
conducted by a President, and a Committee of four¬ 
teen Ladies, members of the Society, including 
the Treasurer, two Secretaries, and the Collector, 

5th.— That a general meeting of subscribers 
and friends be held annually, at which a Report 
shall be read of the progress of the School or 
Schools supported by the Society. At the same 
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time the Committee and officers for the follow¬ 
ing year shall be chosen, and the general busi- 

/ 

ness of the Society transacted* 

Mr. Pearce is President, Mrs. Lawson, 
Treasurer, Mr9. Pearce and Mrs. Jones, Secre¬ 
taries ; Miss Finch, Collector to the Institution ; 
and Mrs. Colman, the widow of the Reverend 

Mr. Colman, a member of the American Mis¬ 
sion* to the Burmese States, and who until her 
husband’s demise had maintained a School at 
Cox’s Bazar, in the district of Chittagong, for 
the female children of the Mugs, has been pro* 
visionally appointed to the general superinten¬ 
dance of the Society’s Schools. 

From the circumstances of the majority of 
the contributors, the funds of this unassuming 
Association are necessarily small; yet the extent 
of it’s operations seems more than commensurate 
with the scantiness of it's resources. 

A wide field is open to it's exertions and to 
those of similar Institutions, for if the calcula- 


See Appendix, 
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tion of the Calcutta Baptist Missionary Society 
is to be credited, “ of the 40 Millions of Hindoo 
“ females which Hindoostan contains, not 400 
women, or not one in one hundred thousand 
can read or write.”* 


* Since the above wa* sent to toe Press, the Writer has been 
informed that the Female Juvenile Society was incorporated a 
few months ago, with another Institution denominated the 
Bengal Christian School Society, established at the end of the 
year 1822 , whose object is the promotion especially, of religions 
kuowledge, and more particularly among the Native Females of 
India. No Report lias yet been published of the proceedings of 
the new Society. 
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FOfl 

NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION, 


In Calcutta and it's Vicinity . 


The ignorance of the native females having 
forcibly struck the School Society, at the instance 
of some of it’s Members, the British and Foreign 
School Society were induced to solicit subscrip¬ 
tions in England, for the purpose of sending to 
Bengal a female teacher, to institute Schools lor 
native female children. ThcJady selected. Miss 
Cooke, (now Mas. Wilson) arrived in Calcutta, 
in November 1821, recommended to the School 
Society. But the Committee of that Society, 
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composed partly of native gentlemen, were not 
prepared, unanimously and actively to engage in 
any general plan of native female education.’ 
Nevertheless the Calcutta Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society having, in their judg¬ 
ment, discovered indications of a growing dis¬ 
position on the part of the natives, to meet offers 
to educate their daughters with less prejudice 
than formerly appeared to exist, undertook to 
provide for Miss Cooke’s future support, and 
to promote the objects of her mission. 

The study of the native language was, of 
course, the first aim of Miss Cooke. While em¬ 
ployed in the acquisition of Bengallee, she paid 
a visit to one of the Society’s Boys Schools in order 
to observe their pronunciation, and this circum¬ 
stance led to the establishment of her first School 
for females, earlier perhaps, than was originally 
contemplated. This event is sufficiently remark¬ 
able to be described, without abridgement, from 
the original narrative promulgated by the Church 
• Missionary Society. 

“ Unaccustomed to see an European female 

Cf in that p^rt of the native town, a crowd col- 

n B 
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“ lected round the door of the School; amongst 
" them was an interesting looking little girl, 
“whom the School pundit drove away. Miss 
“ Cooke desired the child to be called, and by an 
“ interpreter asked her if she wished to learn 
“ to read. She was told in reply, that this child 
“ had for three months past been daily begging 
“ to be admitted, to learn to read among the 
" boys, and that if Miss Cooke (who had made 
“ known her purpose of devoting herself to the 
“ instruction of girls), would attend next day, 

" twenty girls should be collected. On the fol- 
“ lowing day Miss Cooke, accompanied by a 
" female friend who speaks Bengallee fluently, 
« attended accordingly. About 15 girls, accom- 
* f panied in several cases by their mothers, as-. 
“ sembled, and the following few particulars of 
(t a long conversation which took place with them, 
“ will afford some insight into the modes of think- 

“ ing prevalent among them. 

/ 

u On their enquiring Miss Cooke’s circum- 
,c stances they were told, that she had heard in 
“ England that the women of this country were 
,f kept in total ignorance; that they were not 
t( taught even to read or write; that the men 
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“ only were allowed to attain any degree of 

“knowledge; and it was also generally under- 

“ stood, that the chief objection to their acquiring 

" knowledge, arose from their having no females 

“ who would undertake to teach them. She 

“ had therefore felt compassion for their slate, 

“ and had determined to leave her country, her 

patents, fiiends, and every other advantage, 

t( an( l to come here for the sole purpose of edu- 

“ eating their female children. They with one 

<c voice cried out, (smiting their bosoms with 

“ their right hands) “Oh! what a pearl of a 

“ woman is this.” It was added J: she has given 

" up every earthly expectation to come here, and 

“ seeks, not the riches of this world, but to pro- 

“ mote your best interests.” “ Our children are 

" yours, wc give them to you,” replied two or 

“ three of the mothers at once; After a while, one 

“asked, what will be the use of learning to our 

“ female children, and what advantage will it be 

“ to them.” She was told, that it will enable 

“ them to be more useful in their families, and 

.** increase their knowledge, and it is to be hoped 

^at it will tend also to gain them respect, and 

“ increase the harmony of families.” “ True/' 

said one of them “our husbands now look 

bb 2 
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“ upon us as little better than brutes.” And 
“ another added, “ what benefit will you derive 
from this work.” She was told the only re- 
“ turn we wished, was to promote their best 
“ interests and happiness: “ Then,” said the 
“ woman “\ suppose this is a holy work in your 
f ' sight, and well pleasing to God.” As they 
ee are not yet able to understand our motives, it 
was only said in return that, ff God is always 
“ well pleased that* we should love, and do good 
■“ to our fellowcreatures.” The women then 
a spoke to each other in terms of the highest ap- 
“ probation.” 

'• " • 

Applications having been received from se¬ 
veral quarters of the native part of the city, more 
Schools were commenced, and in a few'months, 
ten Schools containing 277 children were esta¬ 
blished. One of the principal difficulties which 
Miss Cooke encountered at the outset of her 
undertaking was that of procuring suitable teach- 
era - She at first could only obtain the services 
of one ilengallee woman who could read; conse¬ 
quently, she was compelled to employ men to 
teach the girls, which expedient, though indis- 
pensible, was alone calculated to excite dissatis- 
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faction. The maintenance of order also was a 
task of no easy accomplishment, especially after 
the Schools had encreased as they did in the en¬ 
suing year, to 22 attended by 400 pupils :* but 
Mrs. Wilson, (as she should now be designated) 
has latterly been enabled in a great degree to 
correct this inconvenience. The more serious 
evil of a want of female teachers, will probably 
be soon effectually remedied. The single Mis¬ 
tress under Mrs. Wilson has been requested to 
instruct a respectable widow of the Bramin cast, 
with two other adult females at her own house, 
during the hours she is not occupied in the 
School, and the same widow, though herself a 
learner, has attended daily at the house of a Bra¬ 
min, for the purpose of instructing his two 
daughters. 

On the 23d of June 1823, one hundred and 
ten children attended at an Examination, held at 
the Church Missionary Society's House, and ah 
though it was a noted Hindoo Holiday, only five 


• The Schools actually under the management of the Society 
are 39 in number, the monthly expense of which is 300 Rupee** 
They are attended by about 490 Giria, 
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out of (he number summoned were absent on 
that account. The first classes read with ease 
a Bcngallee Tract on female education, the work 
of a learned native, though considered a rather 
difficult book from the frequent occurrence of 
Sanscrit phrases ; others read in books of Fables, 
and Watts s Catechism translated into Ben¬ 
gallee. Their proficiency in needle work was 
also respectable. This species of employment, 
which the girls at first considered as degrading, 
has, it is said, become an object of anxious soli¬ 
citude with them: Of their eagerness on this 
head, and for literary instruction, the last report 
of the Committee of the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety contains some remarkable instances. At 
the close of the Examination, rewards were distri¬ 
buted from a stock supplied by the Marchioness 
of Hastings, on her departure from India. 

The initiatory labours of Mrs. Wilson hav¬ 
ing proved so successful and promising, it ap¬ 
peared advisable to certain ardent admirers of 
the system, that the Institution for the instruc¬ 
tion of native females should lay aside it's unas¬ 
suming character, and be ushered forth to the 
world in a more prominent and imposing atti- 
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tude. Accordingly some leading Members of 

the Committee of the Church Missionary Society 

* 

solicited Lady Amherst to accept the office 
of Patroness to a Society of European ladies to 
superintend and conduct in future the business 
connected with female education. Her ladyship 
having been pleased to acquiesce in the plan, a 
meeting of ladies, friends to the education of the 
female natives, took place on the 25th of March, 
1824, when the formation of the Ladies’ Society, 
for native female education, in Calcutta and it’s 
vicinity, was carried into effect. In order to con¬ 
fer every degree of consequence on this benefi¬ 
cent Association, in addition to the noble Pa¬ 
troness, an ample list of Vice Patronesses has 
been framed, the more active and immediate 
superintendance being vested in a Committee of 
ladies who will devote their practical attention 
to the concerns of the Institution. Mrs. Ellerton, 
is the Secretary, and G. Ballard Esq. has ac¬ 
cepted the office of the Treasurer to the In¬ 
stitution. 

The following are the chief resolutions 
of the Society as adopted at the two first 
Meetings; 
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That the education of native females is an 
object highly desirable, and worthy the best 
exertions of all who wish well to the happiness 
and prosperity of India. 

That the system, introduced into this coun¬ 
try by Mbs. Wilson, has been pursued by her 
under the patronage of the Church Mis*> 
sionary Society, with a degree of success, 
which could hardly have been anticipated by 
those who were aware of the novelty and ap¬ 
parent difficulty of the undertaking, and is 
capable of an extension and improvement, 
only limited by the want of sufficient funds, 
for it’s prosecution on a scale commensurable 
to it’s objects. 

That it appears to this meeting, that there 
are at present 24 Schools under her superin- 
tendancc, attended on an average by 400 pupils; 
that females of the most respectable caste and 
station in society, have both sent their daughters, 
and, in some instances, have themselves ex¬ 
pressed anxiety to obtain instruction; and that 
the system of instruction pursued has met the 
expressed concurrence and approbation of some 
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of the mo9t distinguished among the Native 

gentry and religious instructors. 

# 

♦ +* 

That in order to render Mrs. Wilson’s 
labors yet more effectual, and to meet the feel¬ 
ings of the respectable natives of India, by 
rendering the establishment more exclusively 
female, it is expedient that the officers and 
government of the Schools now existing, or 
heieafter to be established in connection with 
them, in Calcutta and it’s vicinity, be placed 
under the superintendance and control of a 
certain number of ladies, as patronesses and 
visitors, who may be inclined to give a portion 
of their time, to this interesting and laudable 
object. 

That Mrs. Wilson’s house in Mirzapore, 
being on many grounds inconvenient and objec¬ 
tionable, the meeting approves of the intention 
expressed by the Committee of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, to erect a new School in a more 
appropriate place, which as soon as completed 
shall be used as the central School, and place of 

meeting for the Lady patronesses, and ladies of 
the Committee. 
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That the time of meeting be once a month, 
and the presence of four ladies, including the 
Secretary, required to proceed to business. 

That a general meeting of the friends of 
the Institution be held once a year, at such time 
and place as may be hereafter determined on, of 
which timely notice shall be given, when the pro¬ 
ceedings of this Committee shall be laid before 
the Subscribers, and specimens produced of the 
proficiency of the female children educated un¬ 
der their direction. 

/ , 

That subscriptions for the furtherance of 
these objects be received by the Secretary, 
Mrs. Ellerton, as also by the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety, such subscriptions being distinguished 
as designed for “ the Native Schools in and 
near Calcutta/* 

That in case of any circumstances arising 
which may make it necessary for the Committee 
to discontinue their labors, the management of 
the Institution shall revert as before to the Church 
Missionary Society. 
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That copies of the foregoing- resolutions be 
printed and circulated inCalcuttaand it’s vicinity ; 
that the subscription of all persons friendly to 
the improvement and happiness of India, be soli¬ 
cited, and more particularly that the ladies of 
Calcutta be respectfully invited to visit and in¬ 
spect the Schools, and to bestow on them what¬ 
ever decree of countenance and support they 
may find them entitled to. 


That every lady subscribing- or collecting to 
the amount of 32 Rupees annually, be considered 
a Member of this Society. 


This distinguished manifestation of interest 
in the literary advancement of their females, will 
no doubt have a suitable effect on the gratitude 
of the Natives. At all events, it will evince to 
our countrymen, that an anxious desire exists to 
take advantage of every suggestion designed 
to ameliorate the moral condition of the people 
under our rule, in every shape which ingenuity 
or beneficence can devise It is possible, however, 
that the more sanguine friends of female educa¬ 
tion, may be somewhat disappointed, and that 

their efforts may not be attended with the exten- 
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sive success they anticipate, though much good 
will undoubtedly be effected, iftheplan .be pro¬ 
secuted with suitable discretion. It is true that 
the first opposing waves of prejudice have been 
passed, but the main torrent remains to be 
stemmed. No serious obstacles have yet been 
offered, and it is to be hoped that none will be 
presented. Yet it is an arduous, if notahazar- 
dous task, to effect a revolution in the long che¬ 
rished habits and customs of a whole people, 
proverbially averse to change, and to undermine 
an usage, which, from the practice of ages, has 
almost acquired the force of a religious obliga¬ 
tion. Female seclusion is so interwoven with 
the first feelings and ideas of the Natives, that it 
lias become a second nature with the women 
themselves. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that they submit to it through compulsion : none 
of the more respectable would, after a certain 
age, appear in public, if the option were urged 
upon them. Their exposure would ensure their 
own disgrace, and the degradation of their fami- 
lies, Jt is possible, and, indeed,appears to'be the 
fact from the resolutions of the Ladies Society, 
that females of high cast and rank among the 
Natives have gent tfieir daughters for instruction; 
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but admitting the practice to be prevalent, they 
cannot continue this education of their children 
beyond a very tender age, without acting incon¬ 
sistently with their own preconceived opinions of 
decorum. The children, therefore, will, it is ap¬ 
prehended, in most cases, be remanded to retire¬ 
ment at so very early a period of life, that they 
will generally forget the little they may have 
previously learned. At the best, their acquire¬ 
ments must be imperfect, and far below the stand¬ 
ard of accomplishment, which according to the 
anticipation of the zealous advocates of the sys¬ 
tem, may give them influence over the other 
Sex. 

It is probable, then, that the great majority of 
the elder pupils will be confined to the inferior 
classes. • Even upon most of these the duty of 
seclusion operates with considerable strength, 
and if the restraint be precipitately taken off, 
very opposite consequences from those to be 
wished for, are likely to result. The prosecution, 
therefore, of this truly benevolent scheme de¬ 
mands abundant and incessant caution. It has 
been stated, that on the late occasions, the Exami- 
, nations were open to allspectators-*-now if there 
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be one thing* more revolting to the prejudices of 
the Natives than another, it is such an exposure of 
their female relatives to the gaze of a mixed mul- 
titude. This erroneous publicity should hence* 
forward cease * men should not be permitted ei¬ 
ther to visit the Schools, or to be present at the 
Examinations. Such an exclusion would, it may 
most confidently be affirmed, produce a large in¬ 
crease of pupils, and probably lead to their attach¬ 
ment to the Institution much longer than at pre¬ 
sent. 

The foregoing remarks will not, it is hoped* 
be considered as proceeding from hostility to tho 
views of the Ladies’ Society. Such a spirit is far 
from the mind of the writer. On the contrary* 
this, as well as every other Institution for the dif¬ 
fusion of education in proper places, has his an¬ 
xious wishes for their success. But he would 
regret to see too sanguine expectations mortified 
by disappointment, and above all, he would de¬ 
precate too rapid strides in the path of innova¬ 
tion. 

Whatever may be the sequel, however, Mrs. 

Wilson, by her intelligent and zealous exertions. 
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in her arduous undertaking 1 , has established her 
claim to the applause of every friend of humani¬ 
ty. Even subsequent failure should not detract 
from the merit of her early labors; but if her per¬ 
severance shall be crowned with wide and com¬ 
plete success, she may take her place among the 
Frys and the Mores, and other female benefac¬ 
tors of the world. 




BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 


FOR THE 

Instruction of Indigent Children . 


As the compass of this work does not embrace 
the establishments of the Baptist Missionaries at 
Serampore, the writer congratulates himself on 
the opportunity, afforded by the present article, 
of noticing one of the numerous monuments of 
the active and indefatigable benevolence of those 
deserving men. Great and ardent as has been 
the competition, of late years, in the race of cha* 
rity in this country, none have outstripped the 
Serampore Missionaries, who for more than a 
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quarter of a century, and from the humblest 
beginnings, have pursued their consistent course, 
until much positive success has rewarded their ex¬ 
ertions. The Benevolent Institution sprang from 

> • 

their keen investigation of the means of ren¬ 
dering themselves useful by the application of 
their own labors, and by directing the good inten¬ 
tions of less active individuals. The Missionaries 
had observed that in this city, the children of many 
persons bearing the Christian name, were totally 
debarred by poverty from obtaining any proper 
education whatever, and were in a state of igno¬ 
rance, if possible, greater than that of their 
Hindoo and Mussulman neighbours, from whom 
some of them were remotely descended. To 
provide board, lodging and tuition, in a regular 
Seminary for four or five hundred children, ha¬ 
bituated to vice from their infancy, was equally 
beyond their hopes and abilities. But, they soon 
perceived, that by the introduction of Mr. Lan¬ 
caster’s System of daily instruction, the moral 
state of these degraded creatures might be ame¬ 
liorated at a comparatively inconsiderable ex¬ 
pense. The plan being resolved on, the mana¬ 
gers submitted it to public liberality; and to 
commence at once what had been, so happily 

D D 
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projected, they purchased a piece of ground at 
their own expence, and erecting a School upon 
it, let it to the Institution at the monthly rent of 

110 Rupees. 

Tiie children are taught to read the Scrip¬ 
tures in Fnglish, and are instructed in writ¬ 
ing, and arithmetic, as well as in Bengal- 
lee writing and accounts, in which language 
also they are taught to read the Scriptures. As 
the grand object of the Missionaries, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, is rather to implant in the minds 
of the pupils, the first principles of morality and 
religion, than to train them up in any peculiar 
mode of worship, they are taught no catechism, 
but, instead of it, they commit to memory and 
have constantly explained to them, the ten Com¬ 
mandments with such passages of the Bible as are 
connected with that code. The observance of the 
Sabbath is inculcated as a sacred duty, but they 
are left at full liberty to attend Divine Service 
according to their own mode, under the direction 
of their parents and friends. 

The benefits of the Institution are not res¬ 
tricted as to age, for some have resorted to it at 
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twenty four years old; nor, although the pri¬ 
mary object of the Establishment was the instruc¬ 
tion of destitute Christian children, are Hindoos 
and Musulmans debarred from it’s advantages. 

In fact, natives of almost all the eastern countries 
may be seen within it’s 'Walls, and those who 
will attend the annual Examinations, as the 
writer has done with no common gratification, 
may there behold a motley groupe, affording 
a spectacle probably not to be met with else¬ 
where—European children. Native Portuguese, 
Armenians, Mugs, Chinese, Hindoos, Musul- 5 
mans, Natives of Sumatra, Mozambique, and 
Abyssinia.* 

• The view of this chequered assembly reminds one of an ob. 
aervatioii in Derham’s Physico-AstroTheology, (Vol. | P ag e 3 i) 
though perhaps he did not then contemplate such extreme diversity 
ns the above. “ What inextricable confusion must the world for 
ever have been in but for the variety which we find , 0 obtain, in 
the faces, the voices, and the handwriting of men. No security 
of person, no certainty of possession, no justice between man ail( l 
mac, no distinction between good and bad, friend* and foen, fathe, 
and child, lmsband snd wife, malo and female. All would have 
been exposed to malice, fraud, forgery, and lust. But now every 
ninn's face can distinguish him id the light, his voice in the dai \- 
and his handwriting cau speak for him, though absent, and be bis 
witness to all generations. Did Ibis happen by chance, or is it 
not a manifest as well as an admirable indication of a divine super* 

iuteudaucc?" 
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The Institution having met with encourage¬ 
ment, a School for girls was added, and in the 
course of two years, above 300 boys and 100 
girls were admitted into the Establishment. The 
girls are instructed in needlework and knitting, 
and in the knowledge of the Scriptures, and the 
first class is taught to write. Familiarity in the 
art of knitting is productive of solid advantage, 
for it is stated that knit stockings can be dispos¬ 
ed of to any amount, and that three Rupees per 
mensem can be gained by diligent application— 
an object of importance to those females, who 
without this resource, even if they are so fortu¬ 
nate as to procure work, seldom realize above four 
Rupees monthly, having to leave their families 
during the whole day ; whereas by acquiring this 
simple art, they are now provided with the means 
of subsistence at home, and are able to devote 
much time to domestic occupations. 

The state of the funds, and the prospect cf 
continued encouragement sanctioning the mea¬ 
sure, the Managers came to the resolution of 
transferring to the Institution, the original site 
of the School, and the whole of the premises 
which they had from time to time purchased in 
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the vicinity, with a view to it’s advantage, at the 
price which they gave seven years before, the 
value of the property having greatly increased. 
A new room for the girls, capable of containing 
a hundred and twenty children, was erected, and 
the play ground enlarged. The original cost of 
the premises,, with the erection of the two 
School rooms, amounted to above 24,000 Rupees. 
This expenditure and other unavoidable charges 
occasioned a balance against the Institution, 
which, amounting to above 6,000 Rupees, ac¬ 
cording to the latest account, has not yet been 
liquidated.- Hence the Establishment has as¬ 
sumed a permanent character, and while exten¬ 
sive usefulness is considered to constitute a 
just claim to public support, it will continue to 
flourish. 

It has been stated to the writer to be proba¬ 
ble, that there are now in this city, in the interior 
of the country and the Eastern Isles, more than a 
thousand youths, who, rescued from vice and 
ignorance by this Institution, are advancing in 
usefulness to Society, while, gradually though 
slowly, rising to a certain degree of opulence 
and respectability. 
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In the ye ar 181 1. a Branch School for Christ 
tian children was created at Serampore, which was 
followed by similar Establishments at Dacca and 
Chittagong. The number of children at the Branch 
Schools is necessarily limited by that of the indi¬ 
gent Christian inhabitants at the respective places. 
At Serampore, according to the last accounts, 
about36pupiIs attended ; and in preceding years, 
many youths who had received education there, 
had procured lucrative and reputable employ¬ 
ments. The Dacca School has produced nearly the 
same results. The number of boys in the School 
fluctuates between thirty and forty, and several 
of those who have left the School have obtained 
situations in which they have given their Masters 

* 

entire satisfaction. The list of the Chittagong 
School amounts to about one hundred and thirty. 

The aggregate number of children in the 
five Schools* was in 1822, the date of the last 
Report nearly 500, and by the judicious and 
economical arrangements of the managers, the 
cost of instructing each child in English reading, 
•writing, and accounts, is reduced to little more 

• The children actually under instruction in the Calcutta 
Schools amount (o 257, of whom 101 are hoys and 90 
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than a rupee and half monthly. This sum 
covers the expense of English Books, Stationery, 
commodious School rooms and able teachers ;* 
so that a subscription of 20 Rupees, will provide 
a decent education for a child for twelve months, 
and if continued for a few years, may prove the 
means of his becoming, in after life, an useful 
and a happy Member of Society, Money ex¬ 
pended in this manner, where the advantage is 
so obvious and palpable, may indeed be pro¬ 
nounced productive, and will give a return of 
inward satisfaction, the value of which is not 
easily to be estimated. 


• Tns Central School*, the only ones to which the writer baa 
lad access, are conducted in a manner highly creditable , 0 the 
care and humanity of Mr. and Mrs. Pbnsy, the latter of whom 
La* effected remarkable improvement iu the appearance, conduct 
and acquirements of the girls, since she took charge of the fe, 
male department. 
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To those who were not familiar with the 
operations in progress for the dissemination of 
education in this country, and who, nevertheless, 
feel generally interested in all schemes, having 
in view the improvement of the condition of the 
Natives, the details contained in the foregoing 
pages are calculated to afford information on 
subjects, which, among the passing events of the 
day, they may have been led to overlook. I here 
are many people, indeed, who are not aware of the 
advance which has been imperceptibly made in 
overcoming prejudice, and in alluring the ignorant 
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and bigoted multitudes around us to the cultiva¬ 
tion of pursuits more worthy of their moral and 
intellectual nature. But those, who, with anxious 
eye and heartfelt interest, have watched every 
step that has been taken for the diffusion of use¬ 
ful knowledge, will rejoice to perceive the many 
satisfactory results, which may now be held up 
to the world, of those plans which were originally 
derided by some, denounced by others, and 
which, for a long time, received only a degree of 
hesitating encouragement from any, except from 
the few who fostered them with unremitted care, 
and promoted their vigorous growth with steady 
and energetic perseverance. What, in fact, was 
originally lukewarmness, has now assumed a 
contrary character, and the true friends of moral 
improvement, will not be called upon so much to 
stimulate inertness, as to repress injudicious en¬ 
thusiasm. 


It is now established beyond a doubt, that to 
a certain extent, the Natives avail themselves of 
the means of education with great eagerness, 
and that, in many instances, they are not even 
deterred from the pursuit of knowledge, by it be¬ 
ing conveyed to them through the channel of 
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our religious books. After all, however, the cir¬ 
cumstance of their consenting to learn to read 
in the new Tesfament is no irrefragable evidence 
of their prejudice against the Christian religion 
being diminished. It only marks more clearly, 
to what extent the inferior classes will go, with 
the view of acquiring a species of knowledge so 
essential, in their estimation, to their success in 
life. Numerous as is the attendance on the 
Schools instituted on the improved plan of edu¬ 
cation, that attendance only lasts until the pupil 
has acquired sufficient knowledge of reading, 
writing, and accounts, to enable him to gain a 
livelihood, and to enter into the innumerable 
fraternity of writers and sircars ; and so intent 
are both parents and children on the attainment 
of this universal object, that they trouble not 
themselves as to the doctrines of the books which 
they peruse, provided they lead to worldly profit, 
and a lucrative employment. This, at least, 
may be said to be the general feeling among the 
particular classes alluded to, in Calcutta and it g 
vicinity. Nor, as their minds are at present 
constituted, is any other result reasonably to be 
expected, though even this rude cultivation, and 
a happy combination of circumstances may pro- 
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<hice wholesome fruits; since even a general, 
though imperfect knowledge of the language of 
an enlightened European nation, among so nu¬ 
merous a class, can scarcely fail, especially when 
assisted by other means of improvement in active 
operation around them, of gradually, though-per¬ 
haps slowly, awakening and enlarging their 
minds to more elevated pursuits. But, in the 
actual condition of their intellect, if any im¬ 
pression were temporarily made by the books 
from which their School lessons are learned, 
it must soon be effaced for want of renova¬ 
tion, and by the deadening effects of sordid 
occupations. 

It is not meant, by these remarks, to depre- 
tiate the benefits of general education among the 
middling and lower classes of the community ; 
on the contrary, there can not be a more noble or 
praiseworthy object, and no more efficacious 
means of improving the morals, dispositions, and 
industrious und orderly habits of the great body 
of the population, than establishing a cheap and 
easy access to the sources of elementary instruc¬ 
tion. To be effectual, however, in enlightening 

the human mind, and liberating it from the shackles 
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of debasing and enslaving prejudices, education 
must apparently commence nearer to the top of 
Society, and it’s progress be downwards. It is 
not, therefore, from the classes just alluded to, that 
any material improvement, in the higher bran¬ 
ches of knowledge, ought to be expected-: We 
must look to it in those who find the means of 
more systematic education, by entering the Col¬ 
leges, and who are enabled to go through a re¬ 
gular course of literature and science, and who 
possess ability and enterprize to pursue those 
European studies by which their minds will 
become enlightened, and prepared to prose¬ 
cute enquiries, which, if contrary to every rea¬ 
sonable probability,they do not ultimately produce 
convictions of inestimable value to their future 
welfare, must at least exalt them in the rank of 
moral and intellectual beings, and contribute 
largely to their temporal happiness and to the 
improvement of their countrymen. 

To ardent philanthropists, this will appear 
a process of very tedious operation, but it is that 
which is best justified by experience and reason, 
and which a fair computation of difficulties indicates 
as the least liable to disappointment. Well mean- 
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ing people are in far too great a hurry, in their an¬ 
ticipation of benefit from the diffusion of instruc¬ 
tion, and look for the production of fruit before 
the seed has had time to issue from the ground. 
The union of religion with education has occa¬ 
sioned these overweening expectations, it being 
fondly imagined, that because a pupil can read 
and explain some chapters in the New Testa¬ 
ment, a most essential barrier of opposition has 
been broken through. But, it is unwise to fancy 
that this transient view of Christianity, unassisted 
by any subsequent admonition, or enforcement, 
implies a probable liberation from those trammels 
of superstition, which his habits, his connecti¬ 
ons, and idolatrous practices all combine to rivet. 

The objections to read our religious books 
arc not so easily overcome in the more dis¬ 
tant provinces, as has been done in the vi¬ 
cinity of Calcutta. It has been shewn that 
at Meerut, whole Schools deserted their mas¬ 
ter, under the apprehension that he might at¬ 
tempt to teach them Christianity, and it will be 
seen by a reference to the Appendix, that Mr. 
Carey was officially prohibited from communicat¬ 
ing Christian instruction to the children in the 
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Government Schools at Ajmere, lest the benefits 
expected from those Institutions should be sud¬ 
denly lost, in consequence of the known repug¬ 
nance to such a course. 

Still, it is undeniable that an intercourse 
with Europeans has already worked a very re¬ 
markable change among the Natives, in this part 
of the Country. Both Hindoos, and Mohomc- 
dans give a ready and efficient sitpoort to the. 
School Book and School Societies, as above <>l»- 
served. The establishment among themselves of 
the Vidalaya manifests an anxiety for the disse¬ 
mination of knowledge, highly creditable to the 
wealthy and respectable Hindoos, who were con¬ 
cerned in it, and the readiness with which they 
have admitted European co operation, displays a 
degree of liberality, for which our former' ac¬ 
quaintance with the Hindoo character had not 
prepared us. Indeed, it would appear that a 
great revolution has taken place among that 
class, for the Reverend Mr. Adum states, that 
a native gentleman on whose authority he can 
“ rely, computes that about one tenth of the read- 
« ing native population of Calcutta have rejected 
“ idolatry, and of these his informant supposes 
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fc about.one third have rejected revelation altoge- 

ther, though few of them profess to do so, and 
“ the remaining two thirds are believers in the 
c " divine revelation of the Veds.”* 

The abjuration of idolatry isan important step 
towards radical improvement, notwithstanding* 
the erroneous tenets which they still embrace. A 
wide field then, is open in the Bengal provinces, for 
the efforts of the most active promoters of educa¬ 
tion ; and iteven seems that Missionaries, uncoun¬ 
tenanced by public authority, may here exercise 
their calling with safety, as far as political hazard 
is considered, provided they proceed with pru¬ 
dence and moderation. The sphere, however, is 
sufficiently ample without going beyond our an¬ 
cient territories. There is scope enough for 
benevolent exertions among the millions lon«* 
subjected to the British rule, without travelling 
into our more distant and newly .acquired pos¬ 
sessions. There is no necessity, because we have 
recently planted stations in Malwa, and the ad¬ 
jacent countries, that we should at once begin 
to open Schools there, or that Missionaries, should 
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immediately follow the steps of our armies. There 
can be no dereliction of duty in allowing those 
regions to recover their tranquillity, and to be¬ 
come acquainted with our character and views, 
before we run the risk of Pxciting tresh confu¬ 
sion by the introduction of innovation, which the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants are unable correctly 
to appretiate. 

v 

It is undeniable tbafc the success oi oui 
endeavors for enlightening the, Indian World, 

| has been great beyond the hopes of the most 
sanguine. That the progress may keep, pace 
with the favorable commencement, depends upon 
the prudence and circumspection, with which 
further operations shall be conducted. So ex¬ 
traordinary has been the advance, and so widely 
has the illumination penetrated through thedaik- 
ness, that a return to former obscurity, seems 
almost impracticable. Besides, it cannot be con¬ 
sistent with the designs of Providence, that vir¬ 
tuous projects, undertaken as acceptable to his 
will, should be rendered nugatory in the midst of 
their utility, and promise of gicater efficacy. 
Care is only requisite to prevent any misconcep¬ 
tion regarding our real views for the benefit 
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of the people. With these precautions, the de¬ 
sire of knowledge being so deeply rooted, the 
march of improvement cannot fail to be steadily 
progressive, nor can it retrograde, unless India 
undergo some strung . convulsion, or change it’s 
natural features : 

Bk 

Ante dabunt byemcs NiUira; per flumina (lam® 

linabuut, glacieque uiger dauinabitur Indus.* 

Of the success of the Missionaries of various 
denominations, who have undertaken the work 
of conversion in this country, it is impossible to 
give an accurate account, and the assertions on 
the subject have given rise to controversies, into 
which the writer declines to enter. It is affif m . 
cd in a Pamphletf printed at the Mission Press 
at Serampore, in the beginning of the year 1823 
called “ a Brief View of the various Churches 
and stations composing the union of Churches 
for spreading the Gospel in India,” that there 
are now existing nearly a thousand baptized Na¬ 
tives. The Reverend Mr. Adam, however, who 
formerly belonged to the Baptist Mission at Se- 
rampore, remarks, that the result of his own ob¬ 
servations, of his examination of the different 
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Missionary accounts to which he has had access, 
and of his enquiries from those who, in some cases, 
have had better means of knowing or of being 
informed than himself, is, that, that the number of 
Native converts properly so called, now living, 
and in full communion wMl one or other of the 
Protestant Missionary Churches, does not ex¬ 
ceed three hundred. He even hints that an ac¬ 
curate investigation may prove the numberof such 
persons to be even less than that above stated.* 

From one who was a long time associat¬ 
ed with one of the principal Missionary bo¬ 
dies, and whose attention still seems directed, 
though with new views to that subject, the fol¬ 
lowing observations derive considerable weight. 
« It is not individuals taken separately but col- 
" lectively, that they should seek to enlighten. 
“ The former mode will create and encourage 
“ imposture, render a most invidious surveillance 
“ necessary, and produce frequent disappoint- 
" ments and constant irritation. The latter con* 
tc sists in exhibiting truth, and in leaving it, if 
4( slowly, yet steadily, to work it's own way; 
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ft a nd although there 19 in this less display, there 
“ > s equal, if not greater, certainty of ultimate 
“ success, and far more satisfaction both to the 
' s teachers and the taught. 


It isythe progress of 
Society that Missionaries ought principally to 
“ regard, and aim Jo influence; and success in * 
“ this endeavour w the highest present reward 
which they should desire. They should seek 


n A I 

%. oh * rwv _ l i n - T - 

&A*v< ■? ■ ■■sr. * ncrease the quantity of correct information 
" on every subject, to raise the standard of pub- 


“ lie morals; to correct the excesses, and to re- 


* 


fine and elevate the tone of public feeling on 
*} religion; and to pour, in well chosen portions, 
among the various classes and descriptions 
of men, the light of truth, the rays of which 
; ' " are too powerful to be long resisted, and too 

" penetrating to be long concealed, even if their 
. . “ immediate effects should not at first be felt or 

O tvfej - ^perceived. As sure as light and darkness 

" cannot long subsist together, so sure will be 

( \ t (/ “ the progress of Christianity in India, if this plan 
\Wvv'* bc j« dicious, y and perscveringly executed/’* 

■cf ' . uf I 

i Tins desirable consummation may be effected 
Without the intervention of Itineracies and Field 
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preaching: It is evident, that from the mildness, 
good nature, and apathy of the Natives of Ben¬ 
gal, neither tumults, nor insurrections of a grave 
character, ensue, even from the intrusion of Mis¬ 
sionaries at their festivals, and on other occasions 
when the bigotry of the Natives is worked up to 
the highest pitch of excitement, and that the 
mischief accruing to the Missionaries themselves 
from opposition, is confined to a certain quantity 
of reviling, ^pitting upon, and pelting; but it 
is lamentable that the European character should 
be exposed to such disgrace, that the Pleader 
for the Christian temples,” should be so degra- 
ed, and that the cause itself, excellent and praise¬ 
worthy as it is, should be brought into disrepute 
by efforts, which every day's experience shews 
to be nugatory, and productive of injurious con¬ 
sequences. 
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MILITARY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 

« - ■ . ——. . mm y 

The Rules and Regulations of this noble 
Institution were printed in a separate Volume, 
by order of the General Management, in the 
year 1821; and from this Code, and the subse¬ 
quent resolutions of the General Management, 
the following abbreviated account of the Society 

has been prepared. Pains have been taken to 

» % 

give all the principal regulations, chiefly in the 
original language; numerous details however 
are necessarily excluded. But the Code is in 
every body’s hands, and if any material omis- 
sions are discovered in the Abridgement, allow¬ 
ances will, it is hoped, be made, in consideration 
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of the conciseness, which must indispensibly be 
observed, in a compendium like the present work. 
Still, it is right to mention, that the Abstract is not 
offered as a guide to those who are personally 
interested in the subject, but with the view ot 
still further promulgating the knowledge of an 
Institution, which, in its operation, diffuses the 
most extensive good, and by it’s design, consti¬ 
tution, and administration, reflects high honor on. 
the Bengal Army. 

The Orphan Institution, of which the objects, 
are to educate and settle in life children, of both 
sexes, of oncers and soldiers on the Bengal 
Establishment, is divided into two branches; 
the upper and lower Schools ; totally distinct 
with respect to the description of children- re¬ 
ceived, the funds allotted to their support, and 
the rules by which they are governed, and 
having no other common feature, than the same 
benevolent design, and that their affairs aie re¬ 
gulated and conducted by the same body of ma¬ 
nagers and office bearers. The Institution, ge¬ 
nerally, was projected under the sanction of the 
Government, and was, subsequently, fully ap¬ 
proved by the Court of Directors, who have 
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ever been considered its special patrons and 
protectors. 


The upper School, or.Orphan Society, is en- 


' Ifc .. ^_..._ 

tirely a private Institution, supported by the con¬ 
tributions of the officers of the Bengal Army. 

• It owes it's origin to the late Major General 
Kirkpatrick, who, in August 1782 , circulated 
proposals for it’s establishment, to the officers of 
the army, which, being cordially agreed to, with, 
scarcely, a single exception, were embodied into 
« set of laws, in the month of March following, 
from which time, the Society daus it's formation. 

1 he objects of the Society are to provide fixed i 
funds, or resources, for the maintenance of the 
I chil dren of officers dying in i ndige nt circum- 
stances, to relieve officers from the burden of 
contributing to private subscriptions, in behalf 
of the Orphans ofindividiials, and in the hour of , 
j sickness and of danger, to yield them the conso- \ 
lation, that, in the event of their d^ing poor a 1 
certain provision will be secured to their off- 


*)' 




spring. 


The great executive powers of the Society are 
vested in a Governor, a Deputy Governor, and 
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twelve Managers, by whom' the business of both 
branches of the Institution is conducted. Associa- 
ted with the General Management, are eight Com¬ 
mittees, seven of which are in the interior, deno¬ 
minated Stationary Committees. Lach of these 
consists of six members, elected according to cer¬ 
tain fixed rules, and they are constituted at the fol¬ 
lowing stations, viz.—Presidency—Dinapore— 
Benares—Cawnpore—Saugor— Meerut— Nus- 
serabad—Dacca.—The principal duties of the 
Stationary Committees, as described in the regu¬ 
lations, are “ to maintain the necessary corres- 
“ pondence with the general manage/nent at the 
“ Presidency; to communicate to; or receive 
<{ from them such regulations as the Society at 
“ large, shall from time to time judge proper to 
<c establish, to call upon them for copies of- their 
“ proceedings and accounts as often as they shall 
" be directed so to do by the subscribers, collec- 
“ tively ; to collect and report the votes of the 
tc officers constituting the Society, on the election 
4 v- i manager, upon - . occasioned 

“ by death, resignation or removal; to nominate 
c ‘ for admission upon the Foundation in both it’s 
fC branches, such proper objects as their respec- 
live stations shall from time to time furnish, to 
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“ take immediate charge of, and ultimately for- 
" warded to the Schools in Calcutta, all children 
“ when so admitted; and to receive and distri- 
“ bute the Honorable Company’s allowance to 
“ the children of European Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Soldiers, on the Bengal Establish¬ 
ment. When difficulties at any time occur 
to the Stationary Committees, in conducting the 
business of their respective departments, they 
lefer the matter to the General Management, 
whose duty it is to afford them the best advice in 
their power. The General Management, how¬ 
ever, do not possess any positive control over 
the Committees, in respect of their internal ar¬ 
rangements, or in cases of difference of opinion, 
among their individual members; When any 
such arises, the matter in dispute, is referred by 
the Committee, to the general body of the sub¬ 
scribers belonging to the station, by whose opi¬ 
nion, the conduct of the Committee, as their 
representatives, is invariably regulated. 

* 

- . The choice of a Governor rests with the Ge¬ 
neral Management. The office has, however, been 
invariably filled by the Commander in Chief for 
the time being, who in virtue of his situation, is 

Q G 
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considered as the natural patron of the army, 
and consequently of the Institution. Except 

upon special occasions, the Governor does not 

* ' % 

take an active share in the executive duties of the 
Institution, nor does he ordinarily preside at the 
meetings of the Management. The Stationary 
Committees are made acquainted with all changes 
of the individuals, holding the offices of Governor, 
and Deputy Governor, and generally with all 
changes in the body of the General Management. 

The Managers likewise elect to the office of 
Deputy Governor. The person elected need 
not necessarily belong to the Army, nor. have 
previously held a seat in the Management. Upon 
the resignation of the Deputy Governor, and 
■ the nomination of his successor, intimation of 
the event is given by the Management to Go¬ 
vernment, 

• i 1 %. 

A portion of the regular managers, are repre¬ 
sentatives of the principal divisions of the Army ; 
one manager being nominated by each Station¬ 
ary Committee; and the remainder are station* 
ary or resident managers, and are elected by the 
lubscribers at the Presidency station. No per- 
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son is eligible to a seat in the Management, who 
is not strictly a resident in Calcutta. All vacan- 
cies in the Management are filled up by the 

army at large, from among the officers, or other 

* 

proper persons at the Presidency. 

The regulating and administrative powers, 
of (lie General Management are very extensive. 
They have the full control and interior ma- 
nagement of both the upper and lower branches 
of the Institution, and of their different wards 
.and establishments. From the time of their 
being received upon the Foundation, until they 
cease to belong to it, the children of both Schools 
are fed, clothed, and educated under the im¬ 
mediate orders and inspection of the Managers, 
and are finally sent into the world, and comfort-, 
ably settled in life with their sanction and 
assistance. The Management carry into effect 
all modifications in the regulations of the Insti¬ 
tution, and all improvements in the condition of 
the Schools, whether proceeding immediately 
from themselves, or adopted at the suggestion 
of their constituents. They carry on all cor¬ 
respondence with the Government, and the 
Court of Directors, and with the Stationary Coro- 



mittee and the Army at large, on every question 
relating to the affairs of the Institution. They are 
empowered to frame such By-Laws and Regula¬ 
tions, and to pass such occasional orders and 
resolutions, as they may from time to time judge 
to be expedient, the spirit of the Institution, and 
not the letter of it’s original articles, guiding 
their determination in every case coming under 
their consideration. The Management are bound 
to abide by all orders and regulations passed by 
a majority of the officers of the army, who, being 
the chief supporters of the Institution, have na¬ 
turally the right of establishing laws for it’s go¬ 
vernment. All resolutions of the Society at large, 
or of the General Management, altering, or ad-* 
ding to, the existing rules of the Institution, are 
immediately upon being passed, published in the 
Government Gazette, as the surest means of 
general circulation. 

The Deputy Governor is the official head, and 
principal executive officer of the General Manage¬ 
ment. He has the immediate direction and su¬ 
perintendance of the Schools; and through him 
all representations, and orders, connected with 
their interior arrangement, in the first instance, 
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pass. The ordinary business of the Society is 
transacted at the meetings of the General Manage¬ 
ment, which are held once a month regularly, and 
ofiener if necessary. Special quarterly meetings 
are likewise held in which the ordinary monthly 
meetings merge. As soon after the close of ' 
each meeting as is found practicable, the Manage¬ 
ment transmit notices of all important points 
relative to the affairs of the Institution, to the 
Stationary Committees, for their information, and 
that of the subscribers at large. On receiving 
such communications, the Committees exercise 
their discretion in submitting the matters contain¬ 
ed in them to the part of the Army in their res¬ 
pective divisions, or in delivering their opinion 
upon them, where it may seem requisite, to the 

General Management. The Management are 
bound to shew deference to such opinions, when 
so expressed, but not unqualified submission or 
implicit obedience, unless they be sanctioned and 
supported by the voice of the Army at large. All 
questions respecting the affairs of thte Society are 
decided by the majority of the subscribers; 

Neither the Stationary Committees, nor the 
Army at large, have the right to enact laws for 
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'the lower Schoo l: that branch of the Institution, 
being- wholly regulated by Government, and by 
the General Management acting under it’s orders. 
It is, however, competent to the Stationary 
Committees, and to individual officers, to suggest 
for the consideration of the Management, and the 
sanction of Government, any proposal connected 
with the improvement of the lower School, or of 
the different classes of Children received in thia 
branch of the Foundation: 

Besides the ordinary superintendance vested 
in the General Management, both as a body, and 
as individuals, over the Institution in all it’s 
branches, two of it’s members are successively 
appointed, in monthly rotation, for the purpose 
of frequently visiting the Schools, and minutely 
supervising all their details. 

The General Management are assisted in the 
details of their duties by a Secretary, which office 
has of late years been occasionally held by a Cler¬ 
gyman of the Establishment, who performed, at 
the same time, the office of Chaplain. When 
the Secretaryship was held by a Layman, the 
clerical duty was executed gratuitously by ones 
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of the Presidency Chaplains. An officer, bear* 
ing the designation of Superintendant has also 
occasionally been appointed by the Committee 
of General Management, when the circumstances 
of the Society have seemed to require more con¬ 
stant and minute supervision than could be 
afforded by the Deputy Governor and Members 
of the General Management, who had usually 
other important and laborious duties to discharge. 
The duty and authority of this officer, when so 
appointed, were of the most general kind, extend¬ 
ing to the superintendance of every particular 
connected with the good order and management 
of both branches, and every department of the 
Institution, the Masters and Mistresses of both 
Schools, as well as all subordinate officers of the 
establishment, being subjected to his orders. He 
reported to the General Management, to whom 
he .was responsible and subordinate, and was re® 
moveable at their pleasure. 

A few years since, the General Management 
had formed the resolution of inviting from Eng¬ 
land, a Clergyman of the Established Church to fill 
the joint situations of Chaplain, Superintendant, 
and Secretary of the Institution, and in conse® 
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quence of their communcications with their 
representatives at home, the Reverend Mr. Ho- 
venden arrived about the end of last year, and 
assumed the consolidated duties in question. . 1 he 
benefits flowing from this arrangement have 
already become conspicuous, and the most essen¬ 
tial advantages have been conferred on the female 
department of the Establishment, by the kindj 
unremittingand conscientious supervision, which, 
in union with the wishes of the General Ma¬ 
nagement, Mrs. IIovenden, the Lady of the 
respectable Clergyman alluded to, voluntarily 
exercises in the girl’s School. 

The Chaplain occupies a house allotted for 
his accommodation on the School Premises, and 
receives a Salary of 850 Rupees per mensem, 
500 of which is paid by the Orphan Society, and 
the remaining sum of 350 by the Government. 

% * 

UPPER SCHOOL. 

The Funds of the upper branch, or School 
df the Institution, are chiefly maintained by the 
monthly contributions of the officers of the Ben¬ 
gal Establishment. All commissioned officers 


I 
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ot, and under the rank of Major, Chaplains, 
Surgeons, Commissaries, and Deputy Commis¬ 
saries, and Conductors of Ordnance, contribute 
in the following monthly proportions: 

Sonaut Rupees. 

Major,. 9 

Captain, Surgeon, Chaplain, and C<?m-> 
missary. . 

Subaltern, Assistant Surgeon, and De- 1 
puty Commissary, - - _ . ° 

Conductor of Ordnance..18 

At least, sqch was the rule up to February 
1S22, when, in consequence of the very heavy 
and continual loss occasioned to the Orphan 
fund by the admission of Conductors, Deputy 
commissaries, and Commissaries of Ordnance, to 
become Members of the Society at their several 

it was determined not to 
admit into the Society any Ordnance warrant 
officers, who might be, or had been appointed 
Conductors on, or after, the 1st of January of the 
above year. Commissioned Officers, and Surgeons 
appointed to the service subsequently to the 1st 
March 1786, are required by a regulation of 
the Court of Directors, as a previous condi- 

H H 
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tion to their admission, to engage to make such 
monthly allowances' as the Managers of the 
Society shall from time to time agree to. It 
was optional with the officers of the ranks supe¬ 
rior to that of Major to continue or discontinue 
their subscriptions, these being by the original 
laws of the Society voluntary and discretional. 
The following proportionate scale of monthly 

contributions has since been established for 

« 

officers of the superior .grades,, viz. 

Rupees. 

Lieutenant Colonel, - - - 12 

Colonel, - “ - - 15 

General officer not on the staff, - - 15 

General officer on the staff, - - 18 

And by a regulation of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, all Cadets appointed to this Presidency 
subsequently to the 8th April 1807, are com¬ 
pelled to enter into a stipulation to contri¬ 
bute to the Fund according to the foregoing 
rates, upon reaching the higher ranks. A great 
majority of those subscribers who were not un- 
under any stipulation to continue their contri¬ 
butions after promotion to the rank of Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel, have, on attaining that rank, 
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signified their assent to contribute on the above 
scale, and those who have declined subscribing af¬ 
ter having attained the rank of Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel, are by decision of the army, regarded as having 
thereby forfeited all claims on the Institution'. 
These contributions are regulated and levied 
under fixed rules. 

In addition to the main support obtained 
from the regular contributions of army subscrb- 
bers, the upper School funds- are maintained 
parily by the bounty of Government; partly by 
the produce of the Government Gazette Press, 
and of the Orphan Gunge,'or Bazar, situated on 
the Upper School Grounds ; by interest or monies 
in the hands of the Management on behalf of Or¬ 
phans; and lastly, by occasional bequests and 
donations. The bounty of Government has 
been experienced by the Society, in two ways ; 
1st, by the allotment of part of the unclaimed 
Shares of the Rohilla Prize Money to its use* 
and 2dly, by the whole of the Printing business 
connected with the Public Service, being g j ven 
to the Society’s Press, or Government Gazette 
Press, established in 1815. From the General 

Statement of the Officers Fund for 1823, it would 

hh 2 
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appear that the expenditure of the upper branch 
for that year was nearly 180,000 Rupees. Of 
this sum upwards of 6000^6 was disbursed on 
account of the expenses in England, the remain¬ 
der being applied to the maintenance of the Esta¬ 


blishment in this country. 1 he receipts of 
the same year, amounted to a nearly equal sum : 
the receipts from Government being about 3,500 
Rupees, from the Press 2000, from the Orphan 
Bazar 1100, and the contributions from the 


Army, about 8000 Rupees per mensem. 


JL i\ 


The money transactions of the Institution 
are superintended by a Treasurer and a Commit¬ 
tee of Treasury composed of the Deputy Go¬ 
vernor and three Members of the General Man¬ 
agement, the different Members of which latter 
take the duty of the Treasury for six months in 
succession. The money concerns of both branch¬ 
es of the Institution, are equally placed under the 
Treasury Committee; but the Funds of the two 
branches, that is, the upper and lower Schools, 
are now entirely separate and distinct, and are 
separately adjusted both in the Treasurer’s ac¬ 
counts, and in the annual statements of the So¬ 
ciety. 
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The rules relative to the admission of chil¬ 
dren are necessarily detailed, and contemplate nu¬ 
merous circumstances by which the right and 
propriety of admission are affected. Orphans alone 
are permanently admissable upon the foundation, 
illegitimate children being equally admissable 
with those born in wedlock. No child is admit¬ 
ted, who by inheritance, bequest, or otherwise, 
is possessed of the sum of Sicca Rupees seven 
thousand ; or of property yielding an annuity of 
Sicca Rupees four hundred and twenty. No 
child possessed of property less than the fore¬ 
going sum is admitted, but on the condition of 
the total amount of such property being, (in alt 
practicable cases) lodged, for it’s use and bene¬ 
fit, in the Society’s funds. These deposits are 
usually delivered up when the Orphan arrives at 
the.age of 21 years, but this rule is subject to ' 
modification accordingly as individual cases may 
vary. Provision is made by the rules to secure 
the Institution against the consequences of ca¬ 
pricious or unequal Wills, which might unne¬ 
cessarily throw on it the burthen of supporting 
. children for whom their parents could otherwise 
provide. With this view, any provision by will 
for the widow of a subscriber, greater than three 


\ 
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fifths of the property to be devised, where there 
is only one child ; of one half, where there are 
two, and of one third, where there is any greater 
number of children than two (the remainder be¬ 
ing considered to be the property of the child, 
or, in equal propcrtions, of the children) i9 de¬ 
clared to invalidate the claims of the children. 

It is however provided that if the property of a 
widow, by bequest, or by settlement of others, 

than her husband, or from the subscription of 
his or her own friends, together with the sum 

left by her husband, do not exceed 24,000 Ru¬ 
pees, no deduction is made from the Orphan 

allowance to her, for her children : but a propor¬ 
tionate deduction from any sum in excess to that 

amount that may come to her, is to be made for 
the benefit of the Fund, on the principle of the 
provision above cited, regarding deposits on ac¬ 
count of Orphans possessing a certain property ; 
and any property possessed by the widow above 
12,000 Rupees is, in all practicable cases, to be 
settled on her husband’s children, after her death. 

The Society provides for the education and 
settlement in life, in England, of such of it’s 

wards as are born in wedlock. This part of it's 

.. 
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concerns is conducted in England by a Board of 
Management and subordinate officers. The Ma¬ 
nagement in London is composed of such gen¬ 
tlemen, either Military or Civil, as from previ¬ 
ous residence in Bengal, and the interest they 
consequently feel in it’s military establishments, 
from time to time express their readiness to 

superintend the education of the Orphans of 

officers belonging to them. There is no fixed 

number of Managers ; and the body of Manage¬ 
ment for the time being, have always the right 
to fill up vacancies in their own number, and to 

request and accept the services of any indivi¬ 
duals, the benefit of whose experience, or influ¬ 
ence, they may be desirous of obtaining for the 
Society. The affairs of the Society in England, 
are under the protection of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, that body having expressed it’s readiness 
to receive quarterly returns and accounts- from 
the Managers and Agent; and to interpose, as 
occasion may require, in assisting the Manage¬ 
ment t p co rrect abuses, and promote the welfare 
of the Institution. 

/s.. — —» 

V 

Orphans are sent home at the usual age, at 
which children of Europeans in general, born in 
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India, proceed thither, in order to commence 
their education. One thousand rupees is allotted 
for the passage money of each child to England. 
The regular sums allowed for the maintenance, 
clothing, and education in England of wards of 
the Institution, all charges of whatever nature 
beine: included in such allowance, are fixed at 
the following scale; viz. for all girls and boys 
indiscriminately under six years of age, £30 per 
annum; for all boys from the age of six to four¬ 
teen years, £40, and for all girls from six to 
fourteen, £4.3 per annum. On the male Or¬ 
phans attaining the age of fourteen, when it may 
be supposed that they have completed their prima¬ 
ry education, and are prepared to enter upon an 
useful occupation, the Management, or their 
Agent,in communication with the respective guar¬ 
dians, and friends of the children, determine on 
their settlement in the world; in doing which, they 
are guided by the information they receive res¬ 
pecting the constitution, disposition, genius, and 
acquirements of each boy. Such boys as discover 
a predilection for any particular occupation or 
trade, are bound apprentices in the business of 
their choice, at the expence of the Fund; and, 
after having performed their indentures, receive 
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from the Society, such assistance towards en¬ 
abling them to form an establishment for them¬ 
selves, as the Management judge it proper to 
bestow, and the funds of the Institution may at 
the time admit. It is, however, optional with the 
Society, and the Management, or Agent in 
London, under due precaution, to allow Parents, 
or Guardians, to retain charge of the Orphans, 
whether Male, or Female, entrusted to their 
care, after such Orphans shall have attained the 
age of 14, the period originally fixed for settling 
them in the World; in which case the annual 
allowance is continued to them, until an oppor¬ 
tunity offer, for providing for them to the satis¬ 
faction of the Society, without reference to the 
particular age of the individual. The sum usu¬ 
ally granted to each Orphan, both Male and 
Female, upon their gaining a settlement in life, 
and finally quitting the Foundation, is sixty 
guineas; which, in allusion to the purposes to 
which it was originally intended to be allotted, is 
called the apprentice fee. Female Orphans mar^ 
lying in England, with the consent of the So¬ 
ciety, receive a sum in pounds sterling equiva¬ 
lent to Sicca Rupees two thousand : the amount 

of dowry settled by the Society on female wards 

11 
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marrying 1 with the approbation of the General 
Management in Bengal. The quantum, how¬ 
ever, of pecuniary aid afforded to the Orphans 
on the completion of their education, either to¬ 
wards setting them up in business, or by way 
of Marriage portion, is always regulated by the 
state of the Society’s funds for the time being ; 
and by the particular circumstances of each case; 
and is modified, at the discretion of the Manage¬ 
ment, by the amount of property which may be 
possessed by the child: A child possessed of 
property to the amount of ,£500 is not entitled 
to any allowance whatever, by way of apprentice 
fee or marriage portion. 

It is a standing rule of the Society, that no 
Male Orphans sent home for the benefit of their 
education be allowed to return to India as wards 
of the Institution; the fixed intention of the 
Society having all along been, that children so 
sent home, should be bred to some creditable 
and industrious ’livelihood in England, and cease 
to be a burden to the Institution, on coming to 
the age of maturity. A Male Orphan so return¬ 
ing to India of his own accord, is, nevertheless, 
entitled to receive the customary apprentice fee, 
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provided the General Management be satisfied 
that the stipulated sum has not been already 
paid to him in England. On'the friends of any 
female ward engaging to the Society, to receive 
and take charge of her upon the arrival in India, 
the Management in London may, at their dis¬ 
cretion, authorise such young lady to return; 
in which case a sum equal to Sicca Rupees 
2,000' is paid by the Management towards 
her outfit and passage money, the Society 
being thenceforth exonerated from all further 
demands. In such cases, the Agent is directed 
to take the proper precautionary measures re* 
garding the charge of the young Ladies during 
the voyage, and to pay the utmost attention to this 
point. Female Orphans, however, coming out to 
India, with the consent of the General IVIanap’e- 
ment, or the Management in London, at their 
own expense, aie still considered as being upon 
the Foundation, and entitled to all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by persons of the same des¬ 
cription who have never left India. 

The upper School is divided into two sepa¬ 
rate branches, the male and female Departments. 

These Departments are kept wholly distinct 

ii 2 
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1 from each other; the boys and girls being ac- 

jj commodated in separate buildings, at a consider, 
able distance from each other ; and all general 
intercourse between them being strictly prohi¬ 
bited. The general control and superintendence 
over both the male and female Schools is vested 
in the head Master.- 

The girl’s department is placed under the 
immediate charge of a head Mistress and two 
assistant Mistresses. The head Mistress exer¬ 
cises a general control over the whole depart¬ 
ment ; but takes under her own more immediate 
care, the elder or grown up girls; whilst the 
charge and tuition of the younger girls, is en¬ 
trusted to the first assistant, and that of the 
infants to the second assistant Mistress. The elder 
girls inhabit distinct apartments from those of 
the younger girls, and are separately dieted and 
instructed. 

The girls are taught English Reading and 
Writing; English Grammar and Parsing, Arith¬ 
metic ; Geography, ancient and modern; the 
Use of the Globes; Needle-work; Embroidery ; 
and other common branches of Education, suit- 
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able to their years and disposition. Samples of 
their writing', cyphering and needle work, are 
produced at the quarterly meetings of the Gene¬ 
ral Management, in order to enable the Ma¬ 
nagement to judge, what progress has been made 
by the different children. A dancing master 
is entertained for the instruction of the elder 
girls. With a view of providing an innocent 
amusement to the girls, and of enabling them to 
mix in a larger and more general Society, than 
is afforded to them by the daily intercourse of 
the School, periodical dances are given, at the 
expence of the Society, to the daughters of 
officers in Kiddcrpore House. 

The general superintendance, the business of 
teaching, and all other duties connected with the 
department of the boys are placed in the hands 
of the head Master. The boys are taught En¬ 
glish Reading and Writing; English Grammar 
and Parsing; Arithmetic, in all it’s parts; An¬ 
cient and Modern Geography, with the Use of 
the Globes ; the elementary parts of Mathema¬ 
tics; Trigonometry, and it’s application to 
heights and distances; Geometry, and Mensu* 
ration f and the first rudiments of Astronomy, 
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Mechanics, and Natural Philosophy. The five 
elder boys are taught dancing,—and any boys 
in the first class are occasionally invited to the 
periodical dances, as a reward for proficiency 
and good conduct. A Moonshee is likewise at¬ 
tached to the School for purpose of instructing 

the boys in the Persian, Hindoostanee, and 
Bengallee languages, and of teaching them to 
write the Persian, Nagree and Bengallee cha¬ 
racters. 

Two half yearly examinations of the male 
and female wards of the Society are held, one 
before the General Management, and the other 
before the Public in general at Kidderpore 
house. Of the latter, due notification is pre¬ 
viously given in the Government Gazette. At 
these examinations, the progress and attainments 
of the several children in the different branches 
of elementary education taught in the School, 
are enquired into ; and rewards are distributed 
to the more meritorious Scholars. Should it ap¬ 
pear, at any of these trials, that any boy dis¬ 
plays uncommon capacity, or shews a turn, for 
any particular branch of knowledge, to perfect 
him in which the limited means of the Institu- 
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tion are inadequate, it is discretional with the 
Management to take measures for procuring 
him proper instruction, either by placing him 
under private tuition, or by sending him to one 
of the seminaries in Calcutta, where such branch 
may happen to be taught. 

The clothing and dieting of the children is 
provided on a judicious and liberal scale, and 
medical aid is afforded by a medical gentleman 
in the Company’s service who attends gratui¬ 
tously, though he receives an adequate allowance 
for Medicines. But for his attendance on the 
children of the lower Orphan School he receives 
a fixed salary from Government. 

The Institution, being intended to serve as 
an Asylum to the destitute Orphans of officers, 
until a favorable opportunity should offer for set¬ 
tling them eligibly in life, as well as a Seminary for 
their preliminary education, there is no fixed pe¬ 
riod at which the children upon the Foundation 
are discharged from the School, under the sup¬ 
position that they can no longer derive any be¬ 
nefit from it. It is however, understood, that 
no child, whether male or female, is to quit the 
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Institution until it shall have reached the age of 
puberty, or such other age in which the General 
Management shall think it fit to encounter the 
difficulties of life; and to gain for itself a res¬ 
pectable livelihood; or be sufficiently disciplined 
and instructed to be intrusted with safety to the 
care of it’s relations and friends. Male wards 

l 

upon reaching the age of 15, or any other age 
at which they may be supposed to have comple¬ 
ted their School education, are, when opportuni¬ 
ties offer, indentured to Government to fill situa¬ 
tions in public offices, or to respectable individuals 
in the several callings of life, in such manner as 
the Management may approve. Female Orphans 
on reaching a proper age, are allowed to marry 
with the consent and approval of the General 
Management* To female wards marrying with 
the approbation of the Management, a certain 
sum not exceeding 2,000 Rupees is allowed as a 
married portion. Where the ward claiming the 
dowry, has property, either in the Society’s 
hands, or elsewhere, to an amount exceeding 

• Applicant*, whose mean* of providing for their families are 
doubtful, desiring to marry wards from the Iostitution, are gene* 
rally expected previously to become Members of the Bengal Ma* 
xiuers, and General Widow's Fund, 
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Sicca Rupees 3,000, the Society advances a sura 
which increases the amount to 5,000. 

The children of living officers and other sub* 
scribers to the Institution, whether born in wed* 
lock, or illegitimate may be admitted under certain 
regulations, as boarders in the upper School, 
payment being secured for the expense incurred 
in clothing, maintaining and educating them: 
The rate ot boarding is 30 Rupees per mensem, 
which includes every charge. 

The number of children admitted on the found* 
ntion of the upper Orphan Society from the esta- 
blishmentof the Institution in 1783 to the 31st of 
December 1820, a period of forty years, was 750; 
On the 31st of December 1823, there were 198 
children on the Establishment, and 130 in En°-. 
land. The details of these statements will be seen 
in the Appendix. 

LOWER ORPHAN SCHOOL. 

The Building appropriated to this School is 
situated at Allypore, wholly distinct, and at a 
considerable distance from Kidderpore house, and 

K. R 
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the other buildings belonging to the upper 
branch of the Institution. 

, # I 

The Lower Orphan School is supported en¬ 
tirely by Government, which originally allow¬ 
ed a fixed sum of 3 Rupees per mensem for each 
Orphan. This amount proving quite inadequate 
to cover the expense of the board and education 
of a child while in the School, the Management 
have been authorized contingently to expend a 
further sum not exceeding two Rupees per men¬ 
sem for each child: this aggregate amount of 
5 Rupees is found to be fully sufficient. 'I he 
annual expense of this branch of the Institu¬ 
tion is about 70,000 Rupees. 

Ar.L T.hildren , whether Orphans or not; of the 
European non cojaunissioned officers, and private 
Sjoldipr g, belonging to the Honorable Company’s 
Bengal Establishment, are admitted to the bene¬ 
fits of the lower School, and are entitled to the 
fixed allowance from the time of their birth. 
No children the offspring of fathers not born 
in Europe, arc admitted to the benefits of the 
School, with the .exception of the children of 
drummers and fifers serving in the Army, who, if 
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they are the offspring of girls brought up in the Or¬ 
phan School, are entitled to claim for their children 
the usual subsistence allowance. No Orphan 
possessed of property to the amount of Sicca 
Rupees 1,000, the interest on which is more than 
sufficient for it’s maintenance, can be admitted 
on the Foundation, or continued on the review 
rolls, so as to cause any expence to the Society, 
Such child may, however, be admitted on condi¬ 
tion of the parent, or guardian, engaging to 
defray the necessary expences of it’s education; 

Children, wards of the lower branch of the 
Institution, are not required, by the regulations 
of the Society, to be removed from their parents, 
or guardians, and placed under the immediate 
care of the General Management, till they have 
completed thcivJLhir^l year, or other convenient 
period ; but are permitted to remain with their 
parents, or guardians, under the superintendance 
of the several Stationary Committees, according 
to the circumstance of each case, and to draw 
•the authorized monthly subsistance allowance, 
until they have arrived at that period. The 
practice of late years, has been to remove the 

i 

children generally, on the completion of their 
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fourth year; and not to allow the detention of 
any child whatever beyond the period of five 
years, except in the case of dangerous illness, 
certified by a Surgeon, or of other good reason, 
sufficient in the judgment of the Stationary 
Committees, to warrant such detention. r l he 
sole exception to this rule is in the case of the 
children of Artillery men at Dum-Dum, the Head 
Quarters of the Regiment of Artillery, where, 
in consequence, of the establishment of a Regi¬ 
mental School, Fathers of sober and respectable 
character, are allowed to retain their children 
till they have completed their sixth year; and a 
discretionary power is left with the Commandant 
to extend this period to their seventh or eighth 
year, under particular circumstances, such as he 
may approve, with the previous sanction* in all . 
cases, of the General Management. The Com¬ 
mandant is, however, to revoke this indulgence, 
whenever the conduct of the parents shews them 
undeserving of it’s continuance, or a proper re¬ 
gard to the welfare of the children, renders their 
removal from Cantonments expedient. Such in* 
dulgence is to be immediately withdrawn in every 

instance on the parents leaving Head Quarters, 
and the children are to be forthwith sent to the 
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Orphan House. All expence in bringing’ down 
children from the out stations is defrayed by the 
Society. In order to guard against the introduc¬ 
tion of small pox into the Institution, the Sta¬ 
tionary Committees are enjoined to take care 
that all children be properly vaccinated before 

being sent down to the School. 

* 

. 

The male and female Schools are perfectly 
distinct, under a Head Master for the boys, and ? j 
a Head Mistress for the girls, but the general 
superintendance of both the male and female de¬ 
partments, is, nevertheless, vested in the Head 
Master, whose duty it is to suggest through the 
Superintendant and Secretary, to the General 

v 

Management, such improvements as may occur 
to him, calculated to secure additional comfort to 
the children in either department. 


The girls are taught reading, spelling, and 
writing, cyphering in compound addition of mo¬ 
ney, weights and measures, the Catechism, and 
Crossman’s Introduction to the Christian Reli¬ 
gion. They are also taught the different kinds 
of useful needle work. Prom this course of tui¬ 
tion, there is a gradation to the youngest class. 
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where the children are taught to form words of - 
one syllable and to write letters on the sand 
table. Those girls who have made a sufficient 
progress in writing and reading are principally 
employed in needle-work, and only occasionally 
in reading and writing; and twenty four of the 
elder girls are to be selected to learn embroidery. 
Work is executed for the public by the girls, at 
certain fixed prices. 


The first class of boys are taught reading; 
spelling to the extent of six syllables, writing; 
cyphering in the first four common rules of 
Arithmetic, and a knowledge of the Catechism 
and other books of religious instruction; the 
second and following classes to the fifth pursue 
the same course, but with a smaller slate of ad¬ 
vancement ; and the sixth, which is the youngest, 
is employed in writing letters on sand tables, and 
combining letters to form a word of one syllable. 


, The time originally limited for the payment 
ot the subsistance allowance, and the continuance 
of the children on the Foundation, was when they 
had attained the age of fifteen years; an indul¬ 
gence being allowed, by which in particular cases, 
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slich as mental or bodily infirmities, the Manage¬ 
ment were authorized to draw the allowance du¬ 
ring such longer period as they might find it 
necessary to retain the children under their care. 
This rule, with regard to the limitation of time, 
still continues in force, in as far as the hoys are 
concerned; but in practice, there is no fixed pe¬ 
riod at which females are necessarily .discharged 
fiom the School; such discharge depending wholly 
on their being sooner or later able to procure an 
advantageous settlement out of the School. 

The boys educated in the School, when ar¬ 
rived at the age of 13 years may be placed in the 
service of Government as Drummers, Fifers, and 
Trumpeters, or as apprentices in the Commissa¬ 
riat or Stud Departments, as Musicians for Bands 
in the Pilot Service, &c. or they are apprenticed to 
private individuals, with the consent of the Gene¬ 
ral Management. 

X 

The female wards, when arrived at a suitable 
age, are chiefly disposed of in marriage to Non- 
Commissioned Officers, and Privates, Drummers, 
&c. in the King’s and Company’s Regiments, 
and to other persons of reputable character. To 
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those who become the wives of Soldiers, an al¬ 
lowance of four rupees per mensem each is paid 
from the public Funds. Girls are sometimes 
placed out as servants with Ladies, with the ap¬ 
probation of the Management. 

• 

Tiie children of Soldiers in His Majesty’s 
Service, are not entitled to the benefits of the 
Institution. Orphans, however, of deceased 
fathers, attached during life to King's Corps 
serving in Bengal, children of parents be¬ 
longing to Regiments leaving the country, 
not allowed to accompany the Corps, and lett 
without natural protectors ; finally, all children 
of men belonging to His Majesty’s Service, 
who are destitute of guardians, or means of 
support, are from time to time, as special cases, 
ordered into the School by Government; and 
reared in the same manner with the regular 
wards of the Foundation; 

The only persons admitted as boarders, in 
the Lower School, are the children of Conductors 
of Ordnance born subsequently to the promotion 
of their fathers, such children are received into 
the School for education on their father's agree- 
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ing to pay the monthly sum of Sicca Rupees 5 
for each child, being nearly the average expense 
for it’s dieting and cloathing. It has been 
declared however that this indulgence, is not to 
cause additional expence to the Government, 
and it is to cease, if it shall appear, that the further 
admission of children so situated, must necessarily 
require an increase in the number of teachers, 
or other augmentation of the usual Establish¬ 
ment of the School. 


By a leference to the Tables in the Appendix, 
it will be perceived, that from the establishment 
of the Institution in 1782, to 31st of December 
1820, 2,859 children were admitted on the 
Foundation of the lower School, of whom 1,464: 
were boys, and 1,395 girls. The number of 
children in the School, on the 31st of December 
1823, was 649. 
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BENGAL 

MILITARY WIDOW’S FUND. 


A Fund for the provision of pensions for 
Widows of Officers of the Bengal Army has for 
some time past been established at this Presi¬ 
dency, but as it is understood that the rules of the 
Institution are about to undergo such a complete 
modification, as to supercede theoriginal plan, and 

* n « 

a Committee being actually employed in the duty 
of this revisal, it does not appear that any use¬ 
ful purpose will be answered by inserting in this , 
work an account of an Institution, the regulations 
of which may shortly be either materially altered 

l 

or wholly abolished.* 

• Sinck the above was written, tlie Managers have issued a 
notice, that the Fund, on its new principle, will have effect from the 
181 of November 1824, nnd have subjoined a Table of Kates &c. 
which together with a more tecent Resolution, has been inserted iu 
the Appendix. 
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LORD CLIVES FUND*. 


Jaffier Ally Khan, Nuvvaub of Moorshetja- 
bad having, at bis death, bequeathed five lacs of 
rupees to the first Lord Clive, His Lordship 
transferred the legacy to the East India Compa- 
pany, for the purpose of establishing a Fund for 
granting pensions to Europeaa Commissioned 
and Warrant Officers and Soldiers superannuated 
or worn out in the service of the Company, and 
to their Widows. The Court of Directors en¬ 
gaged to allow in perpetuity, interest on the above 
sum, at the rate of eight per cent per annum, and to 

• Tne account of this Fund has been inserted herd, with a 
View to convenience, a9 connected wall the two preceding mi. 
cles, though, perhaps, in strict accordance with the rule of 
arrangement mentioned in the preface, it may be considered more 
properly to belong to the ettsning division of the'work. 
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be Trustees of the Fund. The Nuwaub Syfoo 
Dowlah subsequently presented a donation of 
three lacs of rupees, which was received by the 
Court on the same terms, and an accumulation 
of interest due by it, being added, the resources 
of the Fund, at the period of it’s being regularly 
formed and brought into operation on the 6th of 
April 1770, were about ten lacs of rupees. On < 

i 

the whole of this sum, interest at the rate of eight 
per cent per annum is allowed by the Company, 
to the extent of which interest, pensions are as¬ 
signed, under certain rules, to such applicants 
as the Court of Directors may judge fit objects 
of the benefits of the Institution. In the original 
Deed of agreement no provision was made for 
Chaplains or Medical Officers and their Widows, 
though such Widows had at different times 
been admitted to the benefits of the Fund. The 
Court have since fixed a scale to be observed in 
future with regard to the pensions of those 
Officers, and their Widows, which will be found, 
together with the former rules, in the Appendix. 


KING’S MILITARY FUND. 



Towards the end of the year 1819, the out¬ 
line of a plan, was officially circulated by order 
of the Marquis of Hastings then Commander in 
Chief in India, to the officers of the King’s Re¬ 
giments in this country, for the formation of 
" a General Military Fund for the purpose of 
sending home in comfort and respectability 
“ the families of deceased officers in His Majesty’s 
" Regiments serving in India, who may have 
<( been left destitute, and of preventing the pain- 
“ ful and degrading practice of appealing to the 
“ public for subscriptions on such occasions, and 
“ also of providing relief in such cases as may 
C J require it, until they can be conveniently sent 
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ff home.” The details of the plan having been ar- 
ranged, the Institution was established in 1820, 
and it’s provisions came into immediate opera¬ 
tion. No time, however, having been allowed 
for the accumulation of Funds, the subscriptions 
not being general, and the disbursements of the 
Institution being made, not in small annual pay¬ 
ments, but in considerable sums advanced prin¬ 
cipally on account of passage money, it became 
evident that the resources would soon cease to 
be adequate to the expenditure. The conse¬ 
quences, indeed, of partial subscriptions to the 
Fund from the officers of His Majesty’s Regi¬ 
ments were perceived at an early period of it’s 
existence, and the Committee of General Ma¬ 
nagement passed a resolution “ That unless the 
" whole, or at least two thirds of the .officers of 
“ each Regiment subscribe, the Funds of the In- 
“ stitution will not be equal to the claims made 
“ against it, and therefore the Committee consi- 
der that such regiment as does not subscribe 
“ liberally, cannot benefit therebybut even this 
precaution was not sufficient to preserve the 
Fund from the insolvency to which it was hast¬ 
ening. Thus, at the expiration ol lour years 
from it’s commencement, the Fund having grant- 
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ed relief to the amount of above 38,000 Rupees, 
to the widows and children of deceased officers, 
there remained, in June 1824*, a balance of less 
than 6,000 Rupees in the agents hands. 

In the hope of averting the threatened disso¬ 
lution of an Institution, founded from motives 
so benevolent and honorable, the Managers re¬ 
solved to represent the circumstances of the 
Fund to the Government, with the view of ob¬ 
taining from it some substantial pecuniary aid. 
The Government with it’s characteristic libera¬ 
lity, granted to the Fund an annual donation of 
6,000 Rupees commencing from the 1st of May 
1823, the amount to be paid in advance, and 
promised to submit it's warm recommendation 
to the Court of Directors that they would autho¬ 
rize the permanency of the contribution. 

' The affairs of the Fund are administered 
by a Committee of General Management form¬ 
ed at the Presidency by the undermentioned 
officers: 

The Adjutant General of His Majesty's 
forces in India. 
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The Quarter Master General of His Majes¬ 
ty’s forces in India. 

The Assistant Adjutant General of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s forces in India. 

The two senior field officers of His Majesty’s 
Regiment, quartered in Fort William. 

The Military Secretary to the Commander 
in Chief. 

The Major of Brigade of His Majesty’s 
forces. 

The Presidency Pay Master of His Majes¬ 
ty’s and the Hon’ble Company’s troops, &c. 

The Pay Master of His Majesty’s Regiment, 
quartered in Fort William. 

i 

Claims on the Fund from parties, at a dis¬ 
tance from Calcutta, are investigated and re- 
# 

ported on to the General Management, either 
by General, or Regimental Committees, as cir¬ 
cumstances may dictate. Whenever there may 
be mixed Corps of His Majesty’s Service, or 
more than one stationed together at the same 
time, every application for relief from the Fund, 
is cognizable by a General Committee, composed, 
as equally as possible, of officers from such Corps 
present, being subscribers to the Fund. But 
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as it may often happen that officers die while the 
Corps to which they belong, is stationed by it¬ 
self, or remotely detached, it is in the power of 
every Commanding Officer of a Regiment so si¬ 
tuated, .to assemble a Committee of any five 
officers (being subscribers), to hear and report 
upon the case of any widows, , and children so 
become destitute, and seeking relief from the 
Fund. On the report of these Committees, the 
Committee of General Management, decide on 
the extent of pecuniary aid to be granted, on a 
prudent consideration of the general state of the 
Fund. 

The following is the scale of subscriptions 
payable by officers, whether belonging to the 
Cavalry or Infantry. 


Amount per month each, Rupees 

Lieutenant Colonel, (Regimental) = - „ . g 
Majors, - - - - (Ditto) - - . . g 

Captains, - - - (Ditto) - - . „ 4 , 

Lieutenants, - - (Ditto) “ - - - 2 

Cornets and Ensigns,._ ^ 

Surgeons, . «... 4 

Paymasters,.. . w „ 4 
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Quartermasters, 

Assistant Surgeons. - - -.1 

The widow of every field officer, (having 
been a subscriber) seeking relief, is, exclusive of 
temporary maintenance, entitled to draw, pro¬ 
vided the circumstances of the Fund will admit, 
the sum of Rupees 2,500, on account of pas¬ 
sage money, and Rupees 500 for each child, 
and a further sum for travelling expenses after 
her arrival at any port in the United Kingdom, 
to be awarded in reference to that part of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, or Scotland, to which the party may 
be proceeding; and after this relief shall be once 
given, all further assistance,from the Fund, ceases. 

The widow of a Captain, Surgeon, or Pay¬ 
master, (having been subscribers) is entitled, 
subject to the provisions above stated, to receive, 
exclusive of temporary maintenance. Rupees 
2,000 on accountof passage money, and Rupees 
500 for each child, and a sum for travelling ex¬ 
penses; and the widow of a subaltern, and of 
all other officers <( in that class,” having been 
subscribers, is entitled, exclusive of maintenance, 
to Rupees 1,500 on account of passage money, 
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and Rupees 500 for each child, and travelling 
expenses, regulated as above; and such sums 
being once granted, all further claims of these 
classes are inadmissable. 

Evert lady seeking relief from the Fund, on 
becoming a widow, at either of the three Presi¬ 
dencies, is required to embark for Europe, within 
two months, (or earlier if possible) from the death 
of her husband, after which period, the mainte¬ 
nance allowance ceases, unless it shall satisfacto¬ 
rily appear to a General or Regimental Com¬ 
mittee, that no opportunity of procuring a pas¬ 
sage to Europe has offered at such Presidency, 
within that time, in which case, an additional 
award may be obtained from the Committee to 
the period of the earliest possible departure of 
such widow. 

\ 

On the death of a subscriber at out stations 
remote from the several Presidencies, his widow 
is allowed a period of four months to repair to 
the nearest Presidency,* or to that to which her 

• The expression in the Printed Rules of Uic. Fund is “ such 
Presidency” which leaving the construction uncertain, theabove 
meaning has been assumed in the text. 
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husband’s corps belonged, and arrange for her- 
passage to Europe, after which the maintenance 
allowance ceases. 

The Governor General is Patron, and the 
Commander in Chief President of the King’s 
Military Fund. 
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MARINE PENSION FUND. 


So far back as the year 178?, previously to 
the new organization of the Pilot Service, the 


Government was in the practice of granting 
pensions to disabled or superannuated Members 
of it, and to their widows and families from a 
Fund, arising from certain collections appropria¬ 
ted for it’s support, to which also the Members 
of the Pilot Service contributed a portion of - ‘ ' 
their earnings. Wheq the service was placed on 
fixed allowances, these contributions ceased, and 
the disbursements on the part of Government in 
excess to the proceeds of the allotted Funds, 
amounting to a very considerable sum, which 
was annually encreasing, the Government, with 
reference to the invariable rule in other depart- 
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ments of the public service, under which it is 
determined not to grant pensions to the family 
of any deceased public servant, unless such ser¬ 
vant; shall have been killed in the execution of 
his public duty, or, shall have died of wounds, 
or accidents obviously sustained in the zealous 
discharge of his public functions, signified their 
resolution to grant no further pensions to the 
widows and families of Members of the Pilot 
Service. These latter were at the same time 
invited to contribute an adequate portion of their 
allowances, towards defraying the expense of the 
pensions in question, under an arrangement for 
that purpose to be adopted by Government. The 
Members of the Pilot Service accordingly en¬ 
gaged to contribute to a liberal extent, and the 
Government having been pleased, at the same 
time, to augment the rate of pensions hitherto 
assigned to those individuals who might become 
incapable from age or sickness, or other sufficient 
cause, of further active service, a new scheme of 
pensions wa 9 formed from these combined sources. 
The following table shews the scale of contribu¬ 
tions, and the rates at which pensions are now 
granted, under the necessary restrictions with 
regard to the age, health, services, and merits of 
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the pilots themselves, and certain prescribed re¬ 
gulations, respecting their families. 



MONTHLY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

i 

Branch Pilot, - - Sa. R$. 40 per mensem. 
Master ;. 20 ditto. 

lst Mate > . 10 ditto.* 

2 d Mate, and Volunteer, - 4 ditto. 


SCALE OP PENSIONS. 


Sa. Rs. 


Pensioners; 

200 per mensem. 

- - - - Branch Pilots. 

100 

ditto. 


60 

ditto. 


30 

ditto. 

Second Mates & Volunteers. 

100 

ditto. 

Widows of Branch Pilots. 

50 

ditto, 

- - - of Masters. 

30 

ditto. 

- - - of Mates. 

15 

ditto. 

- - - of Second Mates. 

15 

ditto. 

- - - of Volunteers. 

12 

ditto. 

- - - Orphans, Boys; 


14 up to the age of ten years—then-\ 

20 till they are twenty one( Girls, 
years old, or married. j 


\ 
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CIVIL FUND . 


The Civil Fund was established on the 1st 
of October 1804*. The immediate objects of this 
Fund are to provide for the maintenance of the 
widows, and of the children born in wedlock of 
such of the subscribers to it as may not, at their 
demise, leave property sufficient for the subsis¬ 
tence and education of their families, and also 
to assist in maintaining any of the subscribers 
themselves, who may be compelled by sick¬ 
ness or infirmity to return to Europe, for the 
recovery of their health, without an adequate pro¬ 
vision for their support. In the discussions pre¬ 
ceding the Institution a wide difference of opi¬ 
nion occurred on the question whether or not 
illegitimate children should be eligible to the 
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benefit of Fund. A large proportion of the se¬ 
n ior servants contended for the affirmative of_ 
the proposition, but it was ultimately negatived 
by the majority of the service: a resolution 
which received the approbation of the local Go¬ 
vernment, and the Court of Directors. 

In compliance with the request of the sub¬ 
scribers, the Government authorized the Chief 
Secretary to the Government, the Accountant Ge¬ 
neral, the Sub-Treasurer and the Civil Auditor to 
officiate as Managers and Trustees of the Fund, 
and otherwise to afford their assistance in faci¬ 
litating the means of carrying the plan into 
effect. The Government also recommended 
the Institution to the countenance and support 
of the Court of Directors, who ultimately grant¬ 
ed to it an annual donation of 2,5004?. 

The contributions payable by Members of 
the Fund are as follows ; 

If the Salary, or public allowance of the 
subscriber be not more than 1,000 Sicca 
Rupees per mensem, his monthly subscrip¬ 
tion to be Sa. Rs. -------- 10 
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If more than 1,000 and not above 2,000. 20 
If more than 2,000 and not above 3,000. 30 

If more than 3,000 and not above 4,000. 40 
If more than 4,000 ------ 50 

These rates are leviable upon all actual cmo« 
luments of office inclusive of deductions on ac* 
count of absence. 

Members of the the Fund proceeding to 
Europe on account of ill health, and not possess¬ 
ing the means of paying for their passage, or 
supporting themselves in Europe, are entitled to 
advances on loan to be repaid without interest, 
on their return to India, for certain periods, and 
on conditions prescribed by the rules of the In¬ 
stitution. The annual advance is equal to the 
allowance which they would have received from 
the Government as servants out of employ in 
India, according to the rank which they respec¬ 
tively held at the period ol their embarkation foi 
Europe. 

% 

On the death of any subscriber to the Fund 
who may not be possessed of property suffici- 
ent to provide for his family ; a pension is as- 
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signed to his widow, under certain provisions and 
limitations, of 300 Rupees per mensem, if she 
remain in India, or 300c£ per annum, if she shall 
reside in Europe. 


For the maintenance and education of chiU 
dren of subscribers who may be left without ade¬ 
quate support from the estate of their father or 
otherwise, allowances are granted from the Fund 
in India or Europe according 1 to the age of the 
child, as follows, subject to provisions detailed 
in the rules of the Fund: 

♦ 

Until five years of age, thirty Rupees per 
mensem in India; or thirty Pounds per annum 
in Europe. . 

From the commencement of the sixth, to 
tlie end of the eighth year, forty Rupees 
per mensem in India; or sixty Pounds, in. 
Europe. 

»# % 

From the commencement of the ninth year* 
to the end of the eleventh year, fifty Rupees per 
mensem in India; or eighty Pounds per annum 
in Europe. 
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From the commencement of the twelfth year, 
sixty Rupees per mensem in India, or one hun- 
dred Pounds per annum in Europe. 

\ 

This Institution, originating in the purest 
and most benevolent motives, has during the 
period of 20 years that it has been established, 
been productive of very substantial benefits. 
No less than thirty four widows, seventy nine 
children, and fifty two sick members have deriv¬ 
ed relief from it’s resources. Had no fund of 

this description existed, the families thus left, 
destitute, must have had recourse to the pre¬ 
carious and degrading expedient of soliciting 
' the charity of the public; and the invalids must 

cither have sunk in despair, a prey to maladies 

from which they probably had not the . means of 

escaping, or submitted to the humiliation of tem¬ 
porarily subsisting on private bounty in Europe. 

The concerns of this Fund being likely to 
interest but a limited class of persons, the inser¬ 
tion of most of the details relating to the Insti¬ 
tution has here been avoided, but those readers 
who may require more particular information on 
the subject, may refer to the Appendix, which 
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contains an abstract of the Correspondence of 
the Managers, with the Court of Directors 
and Government, and the principal rules of the 
Fund. A short notice of the discussions which 
took place previously to the establishment of 
the Institution, is also subjoined from a perio¬ 
dical publication. 





BENGAL MARINERS* 

* I 

AND 

f 

GENERAL WIDOWS' FUND. 


This Fanil affords provision to the widows 
and legitimate children of subscribers* belonging 
not only to this Presidency, but all British settle¬ 
ments to the Eastward of the Capfe of Good Hope 
and Port Jackson in New South Wales. The 
Institution is divided into three classes of sub¬ 
scribers to an unlimited number, who may take 


• The Members of this Institution ore generally persons in 
the middling class of Society, and individuals employed in the 
different public offices and other situations uudei Government. 


\ 
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shares either'on their own lives or on the life and 
lives of others, in any or either, for the benefit of 
their own widows and child or children, or for the 
widow child or children of any other person 
or persons dependant, on the lapse of any given 
life or lives. A note of the classes and an abstract 
of the rules will be found in the Appendix. 

After the Fund had existed about three 
years, the Directors represented to Government, 
that in consequence of the reduced rate of inter¬ 
est, and the claims of the Fund having proved 
greater than was at first contemplated, they* were 
apprehensive that the scale on which the benefits 
of the Fund had hitherto been afforded, must be 
diminished, and in consideration of the general 
utility of the Institution, solicited some pecuniary 
aid from the public resources. To this applica¬ 
tion the Government, after the necessary inves¬ 
tigation, acceded, b^ the grant of 500 rupees per 
mensem. 

\ 

The affairs of tire Institution are administer¬ 
ed by five Directors, two of whom secede annu¬ 
ally, and by a Secretary (IIenuy Mathew Esq.) 
who is a permanent Member of the Direction. 


\ 
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PRESIDENCY 

GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


The premises now denominated the General 
Hospital, were, in their original state, occupied 
as a garden house by an individual, from whom 
they were purchased by the Government, in the 
year 1768, and converted into a Hospital. They 
were subsequently enlarged and surrounded by 

a wall, and now afford ample accommodation, in 

separate buildings, for patients and for the Me¬ 
dical Officers and Establishment attached to the 
Institution. The situation of the Hospital is 

airy and healthy, and it is sufficiently far from the 

city without being inconveniently distant from 
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Fort William, the Soldiers from which are it’s 

* 

principal inmates. 

Strictly speaking 1 , the General Hospital is 
a Military Establishment, it having been trans¬ 
ferred to the Military Department in the year 
1786, when the Medical Board was instituted ; 
but besides the sick of the European Corps in 
Garrison, on their first arrival from Europe, who 
are received until their own regimental Hospitals 
are prepared for them, the sick of European re¬ 
cruits, supernumeraries and invalids of the King’s 
and Company’s Army, the Hospital is open for 
the reception of seamen belonging to His Ma¬ 
jesty’s or the Company’s Service,, or to private 
and foreign ships, and also to European Paupers. 
Nor indeed are Europeans in any other class of 
life refused admittance * To those who can 

• The idea of entering a Hospital for relief, though it is usu¬ 
ally administered \yilh skill and humanity, is repugnant to the 
feelings of the meanest individuals, aud excites a seusation of for- 
Jornness even in minds strengthened byeducation. General arrange¬ 
ments must necessarily bo adopted for the majority of patients, but 
it would be consistent with the liberal aud benevolent principles 
of the Institution, it some improved and distinct accommodation 
\rere assigned to patients above the ordinaiy class, whom circum¬ 
stances may compel to seek a temporary asylum in the Hospital.' 
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afford to defray their own expenses, and for sick 
men belonging to His Majesty’s or the Compa¬ 
ny’s ships or other vessels, a charge of one 
Sonaut Rupee per diem is made on account of 
each patient. 

The management of the Hospital is conduct¬ 
ed under the fixed Military Regulations. The 
immediate charge of it is entrusted to a full Sur¬ 
geon of the Establishment, and two Assistant 
Surgeons who are permanently attached to it, 
and which latter reside on the spot. The ul¬ 
timate control is vested in the officiating super¬ 
intending Surgeon at the Presidency, and the 
• 

Medical Board. 


Such pi ivacy would afford comfort and consolation to the persons 
alluded to, whose sufferings, when their previoua habits of life and 
»ociety are considered, caunot fail to be aggravated, by exposure 
to the promiscuous iutetcomse of a crowded waul; 
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The establishment of an Institution for the 
relief of Natives*' suffering from accidents and 
sickness was proposed to the community in the 
year 1792. In the following year the sub- 
scriptionsf amounted to about 54,000 Rupees, 

• One of the Presidency Surgeons baa recently been appointed 
to afford medical aid to the Native Officers in the employment of 
Government, at the Presidency, in the Civil Department, ^bose 
allowances are not less than ten rupees per mensem, and also to 
the Native Officers and Students of the Madrissa. 

t The munificence of the ie good old times,” was exemplified 
in the early sums subscribed by individuals. Loro Cornwallis 
gave 3,000 Rupees; each of the Members of Council 1,500, and tbo 
Jdon’ble Mr, Stuart the same amount. The majority of the con. 
tiibntions at the Presidency reached 500 each, and some exceeded 
that amount. The Nuwab Vizier granted a dountion of 3,000 Rs, 
to which wns added a contribution of 2,000 Rupees each from 
two of his Ministers : subsequently the subscriptions of the Natives 
ef Calcutta were also ample. 
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which sum being inadequate to the purpose, ap¬ 
plication was made to the Government which 
granted a monthly allowance of 600 Rupees per 
mensem, besides authorizing the Hospital to be 
supplied with Medicines &c. from the Company’s 
Dispensary, on condition that the nomina¬ 
tion of Members of the Committee, should be 
in future subject to the approbation of the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council, and that the Committee 
should furnish Government with a quarterly 
statement, shewing the funds of the Hospital, 
and the mode in which those funds are applied. 
In consequence of this seasonable aid, the Hos¬ 
pital was opened for the reception of patients on 
the 1st of September 179dk Dr. Robert Wilson, 
in whom the project originated, was appointed 
Superintendant, and Dr. Shoolbred, Officiating 
Surgeon, with a salary of 175 Rupees per men¬ 
sem. At first, a house was hired for the purposes 
ot the Hospital, but it was subsequently deemed 
advisable to purchase premises. These, which 
are situated in the street called Purrumtullah 
in a thoroughfare frequented by multitudes of 
Natives, include a commodious residence for the 
Surgeon, separate wards for the Mussulman and 
Hindoo patients, and accommodation for the 
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subordinate officers and servants of the Establish 
ment. Those individuals only who require Sur¬ 
gical aid, are received into the Hospital as house 
patients, for any length of time. Cases of Cho¬ 
lera Morbus, form an exception to this general 
rule. 

Tiie benefits diffused by this most benevo¬ 
lent Institution, having gradually encreased 
until the patients relieved, amounted to nearly 
5,000, this success suggested to the Governors 
the expediency of establishing Hospitals on a 
similar footing, in the different cities in the inte- 
rior. A representation on the subject was ac¬ 
cordingly submitted to the Government, and it's 

concurrence being obtained, the Governors ad- 

dressed letters to the principal Company'^ servants 
at Moorshedabad, Dacca, Patna, and Benares, 
proposing the extension of the plan to those cities. 
These suggestions received prompt consideration 
at Dacca and Moorshedabad, at both of which 
places liberal subscriptions having been raised, 
Native Hospitals were founded in the course of 
the years 1803 and 1SQT The contributions at 
Dacca, though abundantly liberal with reference 
to the number of residents, not sufficing for the 
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necessary expences of (he Establishment, the 
Government, at the recommendation of the Go¬ 
vernors of the Calcutta Hospital,* granted to it 
a monthly allowance of 150 Rupees per mensem. 
Establishments of a similiar character were af¬ 
terwards formed at Benares, Patna, and Barelly. 
The Government permits the Surgeons in the 
Honorable Company’s Service, to take the me¬ 
dical charge of those Institutions, a suitable 
allowance being assigned to them from the 
Funds of the Hospitals. 

In 1803, the Surgeon proposed that inocula¬ 
tion lor the cow pox should be administered to 
applicants at the Hospital, and Vaccination has 
accordingly been added to the benefits freely 
afforded by the Institution. 

Towards the end of 1823, the Institution was 
threatened with a heavy loss, in having to accept 
payment in cash, of 30 per cent, on it’s Com. 


• The subscriptions at Dacca amounted to above 22,000 md 
»t Moor»hedabad exceeded the sum of 38,000 Rupees ami here 
again individual generosity was eminently conspicuous; Mbmrs. 
Pattlb, Bird, and Crisp each contributed 1,000 Rupee* to tha 
Hospital*, at tbe place* of their residence. 

. P P 
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pany’s Paper, amounting to above a lac oi 
rupees, and to transfer into the 5 per cent loan, 
recently opened, at a high rate of premium, hut 
on the matter being represented to Government, 
it was pleased to direct that the proportion paid 
in cash at the General Treasury, should he re¬ 
ceived back, and a new note for the lull amount 
of the paper be granted. 

Few of the Subscriptions to the Hospi¬ 
tal bein' 1 - annual, and the number of patients 
admitted, having gradually increased in a great 
degree, it has been requisite to repeat more than 
once, an appeal to the public, in behalf of the 
Institution. The state of the Funds in 1810, 
created an apprehension, that a limit must be 
put to it’s beneficial operations, but .while the 
Governors were considering,* how to avert the 
dreadful necessity of repulsing the maimed, and 
the sick from those doors, which for a Ion- 
course of years, had been indiscriminately open¬ 
ed for the alleviation of the suffering Natives, 

* “ I think,” remarks Mr. DOwDESWBI. 1. in hi* minute as a 
Governor, “ we should recommend that the deficiency he supplied 
from the Treasury of Government: I do not know that the public 
revenue can be applied to a better purpose, than to that of saving 

the lives of tliose who pay it.” 
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Mit. Joseph Barretto presented the raagnifici* 
cnt donation of 5,000 Rupees/* and the increase 
of the Government allowance to 1,000 Rupees per 
mensem, combined with some further assistance 
from the public, prevented the painful extremity 
which had been conlemplatedt Since then the 
concerns of the Institution have gone on pros¬ 
perously, and the annual lists exhibit an increas¬ 
ing number of persons relieved, the annual a 0 *- 
gregate of whom has swelled from 216 in 1794- 
5, to the aslonishiug amount of 41,166, in 1823- 
24-. Many of these cases are no doubt trivial, 
but most ot them might have been aggravated 
from the want of timely assistance. Nor, is the 
enlargement of the annual lists to be ascribed so 
much to the increase in the population and the 
consequent augmentation of patients, as to the 
wider promulgation of the beneHts of the Esta¬ 
blishment, to the attention which is given to the 
habits and prejudices of the natives, and to their 
confidence in the tenderness and superior ability 

with which their ailments are treated.* 

» * * 4 

* Tins stun made (lie aggregate of Mr. Barretto’* co'ntribu. 
tious to the Hospital amount to 0,200 Rupees. 

t The Hospital k»l been extraordinarily fortunate in the 
qualities of the only two Physicians, who have been successively 

employed in it. The meanest Native laborer, if sick or injured 
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IIow widely soever the benefits of the Insti¬ 
tution are diffused, they are nevertheless capable 
of still further extension. The Hospital, though 
placed in a part of the town thronged with na¬ 
tive population, is not in a centrical situation as 
regards that class of the community. Hence, 
with many indigent persons, whose complaints 
are not of a serious character, either ignorance, 
or inability, their own indolence, or the apathy 
of their friends operates to prevent them from 
resorting thither, and they probably either let 
nature take it’s course, or apply to some of the 
remorseless quacks of their own persuasion, who 
soon aggravate a trifling ailment into a formida¬ 
ble disorder; or on occasions when the case re¬ 
quires prompt treatment, the distance absolutely 
precludes timely aid, and the sufferer is lost, not in 
consequence of the original force of the disease,but 
from the absence of those competent to remove it. 

To remedy these evils as far as they relate to 
sickness, it has been contemplated by the Go- 
verriors, to establish one it not two Dispensaiies 
subordinate to the Native Hospital, and on the 

may here have I lie gratuitous benefit of that eminent skill, which 
the most opulent of all clauei arc eager to engage. 
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same gratuitous principle, in those parts of the 
town where a demand for Medicine and advice 
is most likely to arise, and to place them in charge 
of trustworthy persons qualified to administer 

t 

simple Medicines, with the requisite instructions 
in ordinary cases of application: In the event 
of this plan being resolved on, it will be neces¬ 
sary to provide funds for carrying it into effect, 
as the resources of the Hospital are insufficient 
to meet the additional expenditure. The co- 
operation, therefore, of the public will probably 
be solicited. The wealthy natives will no doubt 
cheerfully contribute to the accomplishment of 
an object so materially conducive to the benefit 
of their fellow countrymen, nor is it to be sup¬ 
posed that the rest of the community will with¬ 
hold some further aid from an Institution so 
nearly approaching to perfection, which they 
have so long befriended, and which has exhi¬ 
bited such exuberant and increasing proofs of 
usefulness. To many of the latter that saying of 
the illustrious Johnson’ may he familiar, audit 

surely is worthy of full acceptation--“among 

“ those actions which the mind can most securely 
“ review with unabated pleasure, is that of having 
“ contributed to an Hospital for the Sick.” 
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HOSPITAL 

FOR NATIVE INSANES.' 


This Hospital, which was erected by Go¬ 
vernment many years ago, is situated near the 
village of Itussapuglah. In common with the 
buildings originally appropriated, in other parts 
of the Country, to the accommodation of Insane 
patients, it for a long time exhibited numerous 
glaring defects, which the vigilance of Govern¬ 
ment, aided by the ability of their principal 
medical officers, but specially by the activity, 
scientific knowledge, and humanity ot the late 
Mr. Jameson, has recently been enabled to cor¬ 
rect, and this as well as the other Establishments 
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of the same description at Dacca, Moorsheda- 
bad, Patna, Benares, Bareliy, and Monghyr 
have been placed on a footing of complete effi¬ 
ciency. These Institutions have now ceased to 
be, according to the old erroneous system, mere¬ 
ly receptablcs for the detention of individuals 

dangerous to the peace of Society, but present 

Asylums providing for the tender care and re- 

rovrry of a class of persons for the most part in- 

nocent, and suffering under the severest affliction 

to which humanity is exposed. The ameliora¬ 
tion will be remarked with the more satisfaction, 
when it is recollected that, in this Country, there 
are few instances, among the natives, of furious 
madness, which, it is believed, most frequently 
springs from the unrestrained violence or irre<*u- 
larities of the individuals themselves, and conse¬ 
quently our sympathy is more warmly engaged 
in the calamities of those who are reduced to 
this lamentable state of degradation, by causes, 
which, apparently, their own excess has had no 
share in exciting. Even in the rare cases of 
mania, the simple restraint of the straight' 
waistcoat during the violence of an occasional 
paroxysm, is found to he sufficient, and irons 
are scarcely ever employed, The strictest at- 
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tention is given to the proper classification, diet- 
in 0 ”, clothing, and recreation ot the patients, and 
every reasonable expedient adopted, in order to 
alleviate their unfortunate situation. The punc¬ 
tual execution of these and other essential points 
of regulation are provided for in a printed code 
of rules promulgated by the Government. A 
liberal allowance is granted to the Surgeons in 
charge of the Lunatic Asylums, and every precau¬ 
tion is used to ensure a vigilant supervision on 
the part of the superior officers. 

The Russapuglah Hospital is capable, with 
due attention to the health, and classification of 
it’s unhappy inmates, of accommodating about 
two hundred and fifty males and females, Dur¬ 
ing the year 1823, there were 212 patients in 
this Hospital. The average monthly expense 

of diet per man is under three rupees, that of 
clothing is even too trifling to be mentioned, 
and the whole annual expenditure of the Esta¬ 
blishment does not amount to 10,000 rupees. 

Tiie following is given, from the latest ac¬ 
counts, as the number of patients in the Asy¬ 
lums in the interior. 
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Dacca, - - -.. 79 

Moorshedabad,. 93 

Patna, - 70 

Benares, ........ jq^ 

Barclly, - ....... ..180 

Monghyr.* - -- -- -- - 53 


<SL 


/teit 


NTIL within these few years, a distinct 
stablishment was maintained by Government 
for the reception and cure of Europeans, or 
Christians laboring under mental derangement, 
but the expense being excessive, in proportion 
to the small and precarious number of patients 
accommodated, and it having been ascertained 
from experience that if a cure were not effected 
within a limited period, almost the only chance 
for recovery was the removal of the sufferers to a 
cold climate, while, in incurable cases, the means 
of providing effectually for the care and comfort 
of the patients were more easily attainable in 
England than in this Country, a different plan 
has been adopted. Invalids of the above des* 
cription are now accommodated at a "private " c 
Asylum kept by Mr. Beardsmore, at Bowanny- 
pore, until it is determined whether they shall be 
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sent to Europe. Every practicable precaution 
is adopted for securing the comfort and improv¬ 
ing the health of the patients. On these and 
on all other essential points, Mr. Beaudsmore 
engages to be guided by certain rules framed by 
the Medical Board, and receives a fixed month¬ 
ly sum for each patient, payable either by Go¬ 
vernment, or from the resources of the individu¬ 
al, according to the circumstances of the case. 
One of the Physicians from the General Hospi¬ 
tal attends the Asylum; which is regularly inspect- 
ed monthly, and is subject to be visited at all times 
by one of the Members of the Medical Board, 
and the Chief Magistrate who make their Report 
to Government. When the state of any patient’s 
case is such as to render it advisable for him to 
proceed to Europe, a passage is provided for 
him at the proper season, at the expense of Go¬ 
vernment, if his circumstances do not admit of 
it’s being defrayed from his own funds. This 
system ha 9 now been in force three years and has 
fully answered the expectations formed from it. 


( 
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The practice of Vaccine Inoculation was 
introduced into Bengal towards the end of the 
year 1802 , by the instrumentality of the late 
Doctor Anderson, of Madras. A notification 
having been published in the several native lan¬ 
guages respecting the advantages of the dis¬ 
covery, and the requisite preliminary enquiries 
and experiments been instituted, a Superintendant 
General of Vaccination at the Presidency, and 
subordinate vaccinators at several of the prin¬ 
cipal cities in the interior, were appointed 
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The dissemination of the disease among the 
Hindoos, though not considered to be at variance 
with their law, encountered serious obstacles, at 
the outset, from the hostility of the Bramins, who 
had hitherto practiced as inoculators for the 

small pox,* and who successfully worked on the 
apprehensions and superstition of the people, 
aided by their apathy and aversion to innovation. 
An equal repugnance to change, combined with 

a bigoted spirit of fatalism, influenced the Moho- 
medans, though the number of persons of that 
sect vaccinated was, and continues to be, much 
greater in proportion than that of the Hindoos. 

In the year 1805, the number of native pa¬ 
tients vaccinated in the provinces immediately 
under the Supreme Government, and at Bencoo* 
Jen, amounted to 14,449, but the increase has 
been by no means, so great, as might have been 
expected from the wide diffusion of information 
relative to the real character of the disease, the 
constant experience of it’s virtues compared with 
the ravages of the baleful disorder, which it tends 

• On. Fiiancis Buchanan calculated that in the year 1805, 
there were in Celmtu and the neighbouring districts, at least a 
thousand inoculators for the small pox. 
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to exterminate, and the example set of submis¬ 
sion to vaccine inoculation by personages of 
the highest rank, both Hindoos and Mohomedans. 
In the earlier years of the discovery, the Consort 
of the late Peshwa,* was vaccinated at his own 
request; and the same operation was performed 
on the intended bride of the Rajah of Mysore, 

the children of the Nuwab Nazim of Bengal, 

and on the Ranees of Sumbhulpore, besides 

* 

many other persons of distinction. The King 
of Delhi, after some previous instruction from 
the Surgeon attached to the Residency, vacci¬ 
nated with his own hand, many of the royal grand 
children. Still, though nearly twenty years have 
elapsed since the period above quoted, but an 
inconsiderable advance has been made in the an¬ 
nual aggregate of vaccination, and during the 
last eight years, the returns are nearly uniform 
as to numbers—f a stagnation, which, when the 

• Mr. Coats the Surgeon at Poona in one of his letters men. 
tioned, but did not explain, the fact, that the Bramins in that 
vicinity, suffer less from the Batura! small pox than the other classes. 

f Tub number of Natives vaccinnledat the stations immediately 
under the authority of this Government, which comprize also the esta. 
blfslimeuts at Hyderabad, Nngpore, and Hencoolen, from the year 
1810-17, to 1823-21, is stated in the official report* to be as follows: 
1816-17 


20,010 
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vast population of the Country is considered, 
will appear extraordinary.. 

That the mass, however, of an indolent and 
superstitious people not practically acquaint¬ 
ed with the benefits of this inestimable dis¬ 
covery, and constantly warned by artful and in¬ 
terested priests against the practice as unclean 

% 

and pernicious, should hesitate to accept an ap¬ 
parently doubtful advantage, is no just cause of 
wonder; but that a nation of more enlightened 
views and energetic habits, should renounce the 
blessings which they had proved in the season 
of calamity, is an instance of infatuation almost 
incredible. Shortly after the establishment of 
the British Residency at Catmandhoo, an epide¬ 
mic small pox raged in the valley of Nipaul, and 
carried off great numbers of the inhabitants. 
The Native Government becoming alarmed for 
the safety of the Rajah, applied to the Resident, 
by whose instructions the vaccine disease was 


1818-19. 

.22,145 

1819 20. 

.20,572 

1820-21. 

.10,018 

1821-22 


1822-23.. 


1823-24 ..,.., 23 , 150 - 
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introduced; but no sooner had the panic with 
whL'. the Court was struck, subsided, than su¬ 
perstition regained it’s influence, and the prose¬ 
cution of the new practice was strictly prohibited 

The Office of Superintendant of Vaccine 
Inoculation was abolished in 1816 by order of 
the Court of Directors, but there is a fixed Su¬ 
perintendant of Vaccination at the Presidency 
and at the following stations: Allahabad—Agra 
—Bareilly—Benares—Bcncoolen—Bhauglepore 
Cawnpore— Chittagong —Cuttack —Dacca— 

Delhi —Furruckabad —Ilydrabad —Monghyr_ 

Moorshedabad —Nagpore—Patna. 


I 


SCHOOL 

t 

FOR NATIVE DOCTORS. 


The anxiety of the Medical Board, relative 
to the paucity and insufficiency of that useful 
body, the Native Doctors,induced them'in 1822 
to represent the matter to Government, in order 
that a remedy might be applied to an evil which 
was rapidly increasing, and threatened the most 
injurious consequences to the service. Previ¬ 
ously to the abolition of the General Hospitals in 
the interior of the Country, and the augmenta- 
of the army, persons of this description, properly 
qualified, were procurable in adequate numbers. 
But, the sources whence they had acquired their 

’■* U-*v, * S<vL\i'C ju 0 ^ 4 ^ L >~ 
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knowledge having been removed, they were no 
longer to be procured at fixed stations, in cases 
of emergency, and the Medical staff were obli°-- 
ed to take such individuals as offered, wherever 
they could be found, notwithstanding their slen¬ 
der qualifications. Thus, by a peculiar fatality^ 
as the demand for Native Doctors increased, so 
the means of meeting it were diminished. 

Owing to the recent extension of our territo¬ 
ry, and the consequent wide distribution of the 
army for it’s protection, a great number of the 
Native Battalions had been broken down into 
two and sometimes more sub-divisions. The 
Medical List was far too limited to allow of the 
allotment of an European Surgeon to each of 
these numerous detachments, which were thus 
frequently confided to the case of ignorant and 
inexperienced Natives. So that, it was not un¬ 
common for a detachment, amounting, perhaps, 
to half a Battalion, to be on service, for many 
months in an unhealthy part of the Country with 
no other medical aid than the inadequate means 
above described. The same evil had been ex¬ 
perienced, even to a greater degree at the Civil 
Stations, some of which had from the scarcity 

R R 
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of assistant Surgeons been wholly left for long 
periods to the care of Natives. Under such 
circumstances, it was not surprising that great 
mortality evinced the unskilfulness of the Native 
practitioners. To provide against the double 
evil of deficiency of skill and want of numbers, 
in this particular class of persons, the Medical 
Board proposed that there should be established 
at the Presidency, a regular school for the edu¬ 
cation of Native Doctors, an able Medical Offi¬ 
cer being placed at it’s head for the purpose of 
instructing them in the most necessary branches 

of Medical knowledge. This proposition re¬ 
ceived the full approbation of Government, and 
in June 1822, orders were issued for the form¬ 
ation of the School of which the late Mu. Jame¬ 
son was appointed Superintendent. 

It was determined, that, at first, the class 

« 

composing the School should not consist of less 
than 20 students, no person being admitted who 
should not at the time of his application, be ca¬ 
pable of reading and writing the Hindoostanee 
language in the Nagree or the Persian charac¬ 
ter and whose age should be under 18 or above 
26 years, either Hindoos or Moliomedans to be 
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equally eligible, with the sole condition that they 
should be persons of respectable cast and character, 
and willing cheerfully to perform all the duties 
of their calling. The actual number of students 
belonging to the class is 24, and the number has 
for the present been limited to 30. 

The sons of Native Doctors already in the 
service, are to have the preference, provided fa¬ 
ther and son be persons of good birth and cha¬ 
racter. The students are regularly enlisted 
soldiers: from the time of their admission 

they are supported by Government, which allows 
to each the sum of eight rupees per mensem, 

and when properly qualified, they are to suc¬ 
ceed as Native Doctors, on the occurrence of 

vacancies in the army or the civil department. 

The period of time which they are to remain at¬ 
tached to the Institution, has not yet been deter¬ 
mined. It is supposed, however, that in the 
course of three or four years, they will be qualifi¬ 
ed to undertake any kind of duty which can be 
ordinarily allotted to a Native Doctor. Their 
period of enlisted service.is 15 years, calculated 
from the time of leaving the Institution as Na¬ 
tive Doctors, unless prevented from serving so 

hr 2 
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long; by disability, proved before a Medical Com¬ 
mittee. After a service of 15 years, they may, 
in time of peace, demand their discharge. 

The duties of the Superintendant embrace 
the whole Establishment; he directs the studies, 
practical pursuits, and general conduct of the 
students ; prepares manuals of the most necessa¬ 
ry and intelligible parts of Medical Science, for 
their use, in the native languages; gives demon¬ 
strations, and delivers courses of Lectures to 
them on these subjects; and generally, is to take 
every available means of imparting to them, a 
practical acquaintance with the diseases of most 
frequent occurrence in India; the remedies 
best suited to their cure, and the proper mode of 
applying those remedies. Besides these his spe¬ 
cial duties of instructing the students in the ele¬ 
mentary branches of Medical knowledge, and of 
superintending their practical education, the Su- 
perinlendant conducts all the general details of 
the Institution; the correspondence with the 
Medical Board connected with the first appoint¬ 
ment of the students; their ordinary conduct, and 
their promotion, when duly qualified. The 
whole Establishment is placed under the imme- 
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diatc controul and superintendance of the Me¬ 
dical Board. 

• S * 

All candidates for the office of Superintend 
dant must previously pass an examination in 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages, ac¬ 
cording to a test prescribed by the Council of 
the College of Fort William, and approved by 
Government. 

The ordinary pay of a Native Doctor who 
has been educated at the Institution, is fixed at 
20 Rupees per mensem in Garrison, or at a 
Civil Station, and 25 when in the field. After 
seven years service, this pay is increased to 25 
Rupees in Garrison, or at a Civil Station, and 
30 Rupees in the Field, provided the Native 
Doctor, shall furnish a certificate according to 
certain prescribed forms, that the general cha- 
l'acter and professional conduct of the indi¬ 
vidual deserve this indulgence. With the 
view of still further attaching the Native Doctors 
on the new Establishment to the service, pen¬ 
sions are to be granted to them, under certain 
fixed rules, when disabled or otherwise unfit for 
Bervice. • . 
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The system adopted for the Instruction of 
the Native Medical Students, corresponds with 
that introduced by Colonel Pasley, of the Royal 
Engineers, for the education of the Non-Com¬ 
missioned Officers and Privates of the Royal 
Sappers and Miners, in Geometry and Mathe¬ 
matics. The students are distributed in the 
various Hospitals at the Presidency, and at the 
Company’s Dispensary, and every six months 
they are appointed in rotation to do duty at these 
Institutions. Lectures in Hindoostanee are de¬ 
livered to lliem on particular cases, and on 
operations, and demonstrations of the human 
body given, as opportunities offer at the Gene¬ 
ral Hospital. Lectures also on comparative 
Anatomy illustrative of the structure and func¬ 
tions of the various parts of the animal body, 
and discourses on Materia Medica* and the 
practice of physic are delivered to the students 
in the Superintendant’s own premises, and the 
substance of the lessons communicated in the 
Hindoostanee lanffuajre, is written in the Per- 
siau and Nagree character, and subsequently 
printed in Lithography for the instruction of the 
pupils. Latterly loo, the Superintendant has 
been engaged in teaching the senior students, the 
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Native mode of operating for the cataract, 
being convinced by positive proofs that this 
method on account of it’s extraordinary sim¬ 
plicity and efficacy, is the safest for the pupils 
to adopt.* 

The pupils are represented to manifest re¬ 
markable zeal and diligence in their studies, 
even in the least attainable branch, viz. Anato- 
ray. Even the Hindoo Students, persuaded 
that nothing which has for it’s object the preserv. 
ation of human lives, is repugnant to the tenets 
of their religion, regularly attend and readi¬ 
ly assist in dissections, as opportunities offer, 
and the majority of the students who arrived 
in Calcutta in 1823, can themselves give a 
clear demonstration of the Abdominal and 
Thoracic Viscera, of the Brain, and of the struc¬ 
ture of the eye; and have distinct notions of 
other parts of Medical Science which have been 
explained to them. 


• Tub writer has been informed, that in the course of one 
month, a Mussulman Pracliouer operated successfully for <i, e ca(l ^ 
ract ou 11 patients in the presence of the Superinteudant, and on 
fiva in that of another professional gentlemau. 
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While, however, we admire the rapid profi¬ 
ciency of the students, it would be unpardonable 
to overlook the merits of their able, conscientious, 
and indefatigable instructor. The task of tui¬ 
tion is at all times irksome—but what must it be 
when the instruction is to be imparted to Fo¬ 
reigners, in their own tongue, without books in 

« 

the language of communication, and under the 
peculiar difficulty of conveying a correct con¬ 
ception of technical terms in an abstruse science ? 
These obstacles, the present Superintendant, Mr. 
Breton, has successfully surmounted, and by 
the application of his unwearied .assiduity, his 
ability and professional learning has contributed 
to raise the Institution over which be presides, 
to it’s present flourishing and improving condi¬ 
tion. When Mr. Breton was appointed, in 
October, 1823, to his arduous duty, there was not 
a single version in the native languages of any 
European Medical work, excepting Ramsay’s 
Materia Medica.* Hence, he was constrained 
to devote a large portion of his time to the pre¬ 
paration of Hindoostanee translations of the ele- 

• Mr. Jameson, the fust Superintendant, held the office but s 
short time, and was preparing to supply the deficiencies adverted 
to, when hit useful life was terminated. 
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mentary parts of Anatomy and Medicine. Some 
have been completed and printed in Lithogra¬ 
phy for their use. Others are ready for the 
press, and copies of them will shortly be struck 
oil' for the benefit of the Institution. These 
comprize a Vocabulary of medical and techni¬ 
cal terms in the Homan, Persian, and Nagree 
characters; the latest Edition of the London 
Pharmacopoeia, introductory discourses on Ana¬ 
tomy ; demonstrations of the human brain, tho¬ 
racic and abdominal viscera, and of the struc¬ 
ture of the brain Osteology; and descriptions 
ot the cataract, intermittent fevers, and the 

-s * 

cholera morbus. 
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The existence of a charitable Establishment 
in Calcutta, for the board and education of boys, 
founded and supported by subscription, may be 
traced nearly as far back as ninety years. The late 
Mr. Charles Weston in a Tetter to the Select 
Vestry,' dated in the year 1787, describing the 
Funds of the old charity School, adverts to it s 
having been on foot 40 or 45 years before that 
period. Besides the original subscriptions, the 
bulk of the funds of this School, arose ac- 
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cording to Mu. Weston’s belief, “ from the res- 
" titution money received, for pulling down the 
“ En S lish Church by the Moors, at the capture 
<f of Calcutta, in 1756.” The interest of this 
property, and on a legacy of 6 or 7,000 Rupees 
left by Mu. Constantine, the' rent of the old 
Court House, formerly appropriated to the 
School, and transferred to the Government, for a 

X p ~- petu -t! KMKSfcPf S00 Rupees per mensem 
and the Church collections, maintained about 
20 boys, and enabled the Vestry to bestow in ad- 
tlitton, some Rifling charitable donations. ■ 



<% 






In the course of years, the old Charity School 
became quite inadequate to the demand for edu¬ 
cation, and in order to provide for the instruction 
of tliy numerous indigent children of both sexes, 
ot J'.nglish and Portuguese extraction, the Free 
J School Society was established on the 21st of 
December 1789, and it’s management placed 
in the hands of a patron, (The Governor General) 
the Select Vestry, and a few other Governors * 


* In the original Establishment were included four Honorary 

,ady p0Verne8,e *- If ,be •npenntendance of „ |f|e (#(|iej w># 
merely honorary, nothing ha, been lost ,o the Ia.titutlon by their 
ceasing to he u part of it. Butin .he mind, of tlio.e who bare 
- 8 1 2 
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The subscriptions to the Free School Society 

having decreased, and it’s available property, 

and that of the old Charity School “ being of a 

<< contingent nature, so that each was occasion- 

“ ally obliged to lend and borrow, interchange- 

« ably from the Funds of the other, producing 

’ “ thereby a perplexity in the accounts, which 

“ would be'avoided by the consolidation ot the 

“ funds," and* it appearing to the subscribers, 

assembled to consider the subject with the Select 

Vestry, that the Schools, by being united, would 
% 

be more easily managed, and rendered more ex¬ 
tensively useful, it was resolved on the 14th of 
April 1S00, that the Funds of the two Schools 
should be consolidated, and that the two Instituti¬ 
ons should be united under one Establishment, 
to be governed by the Select Vestry. 

The united fund, including an estimated 
principal, the value of which would yield 9,600 
per annum, the amount received from Govern- 

aniionsty attended to the female department of the United Free 
School, there cannot be a doubt, that the addition ot a lev, lady 
govsrnesiet, who vronld engage to give their ptwctnal personal and 
active attention to the management of that branch, under the ge« 
neral control of the govcmois, would be au incalculable benefit 

to tbe Institution. 
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ment for the old Court House,* was on the 31st 
of March, 1800,Rupees 2,72,009-15-1, indepen¬ 
dant of dead stock and contingencies. 

In 1813, the benefits of the Institution were 

extended to an unlimited number of day scha- 

. * • % —- - 

• “ Mr. BouncriiBR, w ho was afterwards Governor of Bom- 
“ kay, was, sometime prior to that, master attendant at this place. 
u waj| a Merchant, who had been successful. At that time 
“ there was no Town Hall, nor any house for the mayor and al- 
“ dermen to hold their Court iu. To remedy this very great in- 
Cl convenience, Mr. Bodrchier, built the old Court House, as it 
stood before the additions which were made to it in 1765, and 
ss on different occasions afterwards. He gave it to the Company, 
“ on condition that Government should pay 4,000 Areot rupees per 
tc annum, to support a charity School, aud for other benovo’ent 
“ purposes. Into that fund, as I have been informed, went also 
“ the sacramental collections, and fees for the pal^, which I know 
u to have been of three rates, 40,25, aud 12 Arcot rupees,the palls 
11 being kept at the expence of the charity Fund. In consideration 
“ of the great additions made to the Court House, which were 
i( chiefly by the liberal spirit o/ the inhabitants of the town, Go- 
“ vernment agreed to give 800 rupees per month to the Fund of 
44 chaiity, for the School and other benevolent uses. And I have 
44 understood that whfcn the ruinous state of the buiiding made it 
« necessary to pull it down, Government, with a generosity of mind 
“ which must ever do great honor to those who were then members 
44 of it, agreed with the Churchwardens to pay that sum in pet p Q . 
“ tuliy ”t 

t Letter signed Z. and dated the 25th of August 1802, ad* 
dressed to the Editor of the Telegraph Newspaper. 
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Jars, which circumstance led to the appointment 
I of three additional Governors. On the late Bi¬ 
shop’s arrival, His Lordship accepted the office 
of Patron, and subsequently the number of Go¬ 
vernors, in addition to the Members of the Select 
* * * 

Vestry, was augmented to five. The Committee 
of Governors meet at the School on the second 
Wednesday ol every month, the .intermediate 
superintendance being exercised by visiting- Go¬ 
vernors who perform that duty monthly. The 
visiting Governor is supposed to inspect the 
establishments frequently, and settles the vari¬ 
ous questions of detail which do not require the 
decision of the Committee. 

The s yst em of education is that pursued by 
? the National Society in England,*'with such al- 
teralions as local circumstances demand. Reli¬ 
gious instruction is the leading principle of the 
whole. The Children are taught reading, wri¬ 
ting and arithmetic, with the addition of plain 
Works of industry for the girls. Besides the 
course of English tuition, a Bcngallee teacher 
is retained for the three Senior classes, and 
the hoys are likewise taught the art of book- 

0 W>Mr,4K 

binding. 
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The boys School is under the conduct of a 
head Master and an assistant recommended 
from England, as well qualified by experience to 
t each according to the jiational system ; and at 
the head of the girls’ School is a Mistress who 
managers the tuition according to Dr. Bell's 
plan, and superintends the morals and general 
conduct of the children at all times. Besides this 
person, there is also a matron who superintends 
the various domestic concerns of the Establish¬ 
ment, is present at the meals of the children, 
and attends the sick under the instructions 
of a Medical gentleman of eminence who is re¬ 
gularly attached to the Institution. Part of the 
boys are employed as choristers at the several 
Protestant Churches in Calcutta, and means are 
taken for securing the attendance of the children 
of both sexes at divine service, on every Sunday 
throughout the year. 

The age at which children of either sex are 
admissible is between 5 and 9 years, and though 
peculiar circumstances of urgency or distress 
have at times induced the governors to depart 
from the strict letter of this rule, considerations 
of general convenience and a regard for the 
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I 

morals of the children already on the establish¬ 
ment, require that it should be adhered to as 
closely as possible. 

\ ' 

In* the admission of children the first claim 
is allowed to Orphans of destitute Europeans, 
the next in preference are Country born children, 

aw n ■ "Mill.. i a , 

and the offspring of Native Portuguese. Chris¬ 
tian children, however, of all denominations and 
of either sex, inadmissible to the benefit of other 
Institutions, and whose parents are unable to 
support and educate them, are received into 
the Free School, as far as it's means and vacan¬ 
cies will allow. The number was originally res¬ 
tricted to 300, but was latterly encreased to 
400, though recent circumstances, which will pre¬ 
sently be noticed, have compelled the Governors 
to reduce that number to a lower amount. 

i 

When the children have completed the re¬ 
quisite course of education, the fostering care of 
the Institution is still extended to their future 
welfare, and on the occurrence of suitable op¬ 
portunity are placed out as apprentices, in 
various creditable occupations. The boys, how¬ 
ever, do not quit the School on such occasions 
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till they are fourteen, nor the girls till they have 
attained the age of twelve. But the boys are 
in no case retained in the School beyond the 
age of sixteen years, a liberal period being thus 
allowed between the time when they are consi¬ 
dered lit for service, and that in which it becomes 
necessary for them to seek a subsistence for * 
themselves. The utility of this practice is at¬ 
tested by the numerous applications for ap¬ 
prentices, which during the last three-years 
amounted to 22 for the boys, and 17 for 
the girls. 

In the year 1817, a separate establishment 
for children who pay a sufficient sum for their 
expenses was formed. By a sum sufficient to, 
cover the expenses, is understood an amount of 
not less than 10 rupees a month or a donation 
which may be considered equivalent with refer¬ 
ence Lj the age ot the child. Accommodations 
well adapted for the purpose have been provided 
upon the premises of the School, including apart¬ 
ments for the second Master in whose immedi¬ 
ate charge these children are placed. The parents 
and guardians of children on the new establish¬ 
ment retain the right of apprenticing them and 

T T 
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other control over them, not interfering with the 
general discipline of the School.* 

/ 

As a farther accommodation, day scholars are 
admitted who pay for their dinner and education 
at the rate of 6 rupees each per mensem. No 
day scholars are admitted after the age of 
eleven and no boy is retained after fifteen ot 
girl after fourteen. 

Two regular -vacations of a fortnight each 
take place at Midsummer and Christmas, and 
the children are allowed to visit their friends for 
one week, at Michaelmas and Easter. General 
•Examinations are held in the months of June, 
and December, at which latter period, the at¬ 
tendance of the public, is more especially wish¬ 
ed for. 

• The following regulation lias been adopted with respect to 
donations made on the admission of Boarders on the upper esta¬ 
blishment. In the event of removal within one year from the ad¬ 
mission, the Paieut or Guardian of a Boarder shall receive back 
what may remain of the donation after a deduction of 16 rupees 
per month for the term of the child's stay in the School : and in 
the event of a child's being removed at any period between one, 
year and two, the rate of deduction shall be 12 rupees per month 
for the child’s stay; but that for any period beyond two years, no 
deduction shall be allowed. 
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The School is situated on one of the most 

salubrious spots in Calcutta, as will be abundant- 
% 

ly proved from the number of deaths varying 
from to 2 to 4 annually in 100, among an esta¬ 
blishment of 400 children. It’s character for ge¬ 
neral healthiness will not be affected by the 
circumstance of the Cholora Morbus having 
broken out in the month of April last, among 
the girls, five of whom died in three days. In ' 
consequence of that painful visitation, it was 
deemed expedient to disperse the children of 
both Schools for the Holydays, about a month ! 
before the usual, time*. 

It has been remarked above, that the gover¬ 
nors had been compelled to reduce the number 
of admissions to the School. This measure was 
rendered indispensible by several circumstances. 
The sum of nearly forty thousand rupees had 
been expended in effecting various improve¬ 
ments in the premises, by which the accommo¬ 
dations were enlarged, and the comfort and health 
of the children essentially promoted. In con¬ 
sequence of recent financial arrangements of 
the State, the income of the Institution > vas ma . 
terially affected, for, though, by the liberality of 
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Government the vested capital of ^lie Institution 
is maintained undiminished, yet it yields an in¬ 
come less by one sixth than formerly, owing- to 
the reduction of the rate of interest. Hence, in 
1822-3, the disbursements exceeded the receipts, 
and recourse was had to a temporary loan from 
the Church funds. In 1823-4 the balance was 
again in favor of the School, but it having, in the 
mean time, been resolved to make a consider¬ 
able increase in the diet of the children, the 
additional charge thereby entailed on the funds, 
rendered it indispensible that the number of 
boys should be limited to 250, the maximum for 
the girls continuing, as before, at J20. In this 
department, too, of the establishment additional 
superintendance had become an object of press¬ 
ing exigency, but such augmentation in the ex¬ 
isting condition of the funds was impracticable. 

Adverting to this state of circumstances, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, undertook to appeal to the 
public on behalf of the Institution. Ilis Lord- 
ship’s eloquent discourse on last Whitsunday must 
still be fresh in the recollection of his hearers, but 
the Bishop’s benevolent efforts were inadequate¬ 
ly rewarded, for a donation of 1,000 rupees 
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given by a single unknown individual on the 


same day, in another Church, towards the sup¬ 
port of Missions, exceeded the whole amount of 
the collection then received at the Cathedral, 
for an Institution in which four hundred Chris¬ 
tian children, are gratuitously clothed, fed and 
educated ! 

It would be truly lamentable that the use¬ 
fulness of this admirable Institution, which Jonas 
Hanway would have called “ an imperial work,” 
should be circumscribed from insufficiency of 
funds. The Governors must discharge a most 
painful duty, when they reject a single applica¬ 
tion for admission to the School, the blessings 
of which they are constantly witnessing. To 
deny to indigent and helpless children, an Asy¬ 
lum so nearly within their reach, and to dismiss 
them to their abodes of wretchedness and vice, is 
a distressing task which the Governors may fre¬ 
quently have to perform, unless spared the trial 
by the interposition of public commiseration. 

The Bishop of Calcutta is Patron of the 

Free School, and the Reverend T. Thomason, 
Secretary. 


CHARITABLE FUNU 


FOR 

the relief of distressed 

/ 

EUROPEANS AND OTHERS. 


/ 


At a Meeting of the Select Vestry of Sh 
John’s, on the 26th of June J800, it w^s resolved 
that a permanent Fund should be formed for the 
relief of distressed Europeans and others, out of 
the collections made in the Church, on the three 
Festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun¬ 
tide, to be effected by the gradual accumulation 
of a certain portion of those collections, to be 
vested in Government Paper, properly secured 
to the Vestry as managers of the Fund. 
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In the early years of it’s formation, the re¬ 
sources of the Fund proved inadequate to the 
support of those who had been deemed proper 
objects of the charily, and in 1806, apprehen¬ 
sions were entertained, that the allowances could 
not be continued to the end of the year. The 
bounty of Government, however, in the form of 
a monthly donation of800 Rupees, which, though!* 
at first restricted to a limited period, has been 
continued up to this day, removed the actual 
difficulties. Since the increase of the number 
of opulent residents in Calcutta, and the conse- 
, quent augmentation of contributions, the Fund 
has been enabled to extend it's operation more 
widely. In addition to the Charitable Fund 
strictly so designated, there are other Funds for 
elemosynary purposes, arising from legacies 
which the testators devised should be managed 
by the Select Vestry. These legacies are three,— 
General Martine’s, Mr. Weston’s, and Mr. John 

Barretto’s. 

According to the decision of the Supreme 
Court on General Martine’s will, the interest 
of the sum of 50,000 rupees is paid by the 
Accountant General of the Court to the 
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\ 

Select Vestry for the benefit of the poor of 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Charles Weston* bequeathed the stun 
of one hundred thousand rupees, from his estate, 
after satisfying certain legacies and providing 
for such life annuities as directed by his will, 
to the Governor General and Accountant Gene¬ 
ral of the Presidency of Fort William, for 
the time being and in succession, as a fund 
to be entitled “Charles Weston’s Charita¬ 
ble Donation Fund/’ the interest of which 
was to be applied, “ to the assistance and lelief 
“ of families and individuals, labouring under the 
“ pressing miseries of poverty, hunger, disease, 

* This thosf benevolent man was the son of the Recorder of 
the Mayor’s Court, and was born in Calcutta in the year 1731. 
He was the founder .of his own formne, which he distributed in 
charity with princely munificence. It is stated in a Pamphlet 
published in Calcutta in 1803, and headed *• Asiaticus” that one 
hundred gold mohurs were regularly bestowed by bitn every month 
ou the indigent from a box placed on his table, which bounty was 
dispensed with bis own hands to secure the poor from the extor¬ 
tion of his servants. 

It is well known that be was in the employment of Mn. Hol. 
weli., aud at the same time his friend and associate. W lien ll,s ol<1 
J patron fell into pecuniary difficulties, Mr. Hoiweix was in a great 

’ measure, if not entirely, indebted to the gratitude of Mr. Weston 

* 

for the comfort of hit latter dayi; 
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or other painful misfortunes and distresses, for 
ever.” After some discussion in the Supreme 
Court, it was decreed that after providing- for 
pensions to the amount of 2i4; Rupees per men¬ 
sem, to thirteen persons who had received sti¬ 
pends from Mr. Weston, during his life time, 
the residue of the interest accruing on the amount 
to be invested in Government Securities, should 
be paid over by the Accountant General of the 
Supreme Court to the Church Wardens of St. 
John’s Church, in trust, to be distributed amon*** 
destitute persons according to the directions of 
the Testator, as above quoted. 

The clause in Mr. Barretto’s will, in favor 
of the poor is thus expressed. The other moie¬ 
ty of my estate and property to be disposed of 
by my executors for piotis purposes, such as 
masses to be said here, at Bombay, and at Goa 
and for the benefit of such poor objects as they 
shall think deserving:.''' 

The appropriation of the amount so left for 
charitable purposes was determined by the Su¬ 
preme Court, in consequence of a suit in which 

the Clerk of the Crown was plaintiff, and 

u u 
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Joseph Barretto and others defendants, and it 
was decreed, that the Accountant General of 
the Court, after other allotments, should pay 
yearly to the Select Vestry of St. John’s, eight 
twentieth parts of two thirds of the clear an¬ 
nual residue, estimated at the sum oi Rupees 
five thousand seven hundred, to be applied 
by the Vestry for the benefit of the poor, 
and to be entitled John Barreoto’s Charity. 
Some other small parts of the whole appro¬ 
priable sum (Sa Rs. 26,200), are assigned for 
the same purpose to the Select Vestry, as they 
may lapse by the death of pensioners, or other¬ 
wise as stated in the decree. 

These united charities, combined with the 
monthly donation of Government, and the Sa- 
cramental collections, and ample contributions 
made at St. John’s and the old Church/ at 
Christmas and Easter, the annual amount of 
which collections and contributions on an average 
of the lust ten years, exceeds 15,000 Rupees, 
enable the Vestry to alford relief to above 7,600 
persons in the course of the twelvemonth. 

* Latterly the collections at the Nevr Church of St; 
jAMEs'd liave been added. 
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It is fervently to be hoped, that the amount 
of the periodical benefactions will not only main¬ 
tain their present liberal scale, but will increase 
U3 the number of opulent residents in Calcutta is 
enlarged. Nor, is it to be supposed, that in this 
populous metropolis, the aggregate of wretched¬ 
ness is likely to be diminished; on the contrary, 
the demands on the Vestry Funds are of late be¬ 
come more numerous and more pressing.* No 
one can form a just conception of the immense 

benefit diffused by these charities, without perus- 

» 

ing the detailed lists of individuals relieved, or 
witnessing the monthly distribution of the pen¬ 
sions and alms. Then, as far as money can con¬ 
fer it, misery in all it's dreadful variety, derives 
some degree of consolation. 

The writer was once present when the month¬ 
ly allowances were dispensed, and the scene 
. which he then witnessed will not easily pass 

* « A proving irouBfc” is established at Kidderpore where the 
reality ofThe distress of applicants for alms of the lowest order is 
tried by the offer ot work., lhe project seems judicious, but ii baa 
not been very successful in practice, aud, indeed, has rarely been 
acted upon. 


uu 2 
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from his-recollection. The destitute of each 
sex, and of every colour and feature, the aged, 
the diseased, the infirm, the maimed, the blind, 
and the leper,* thronged round the Church porch 
to claim their allotted portion. The few respect¬ 
able persons, who came to receive their allow- 

\ 

ances, were, as may be supposed, humble and 
thankful, but the great majority were the 
descendants of Portuguese or Natives in the 
lowest class of life, suffering under frightful 
disorders, or incurable wounds, forming a squa¬ 
lid and clamorous multitude, who seemed to seize 
the trifle bestowed upon them, as the rightful pri¬ 
vilege of their wretchedness and despair.-We 

are no longer favored with visible manifesta¬ 
tions of the divine interposition, in the extremity 
of our misfortunes; yet, in surveying this needy 
and miserable crowd, receiving relief from human 
bands, the eye turns towards the sacred edifice, - 
before which they arc assembled, while the heart 
acknowledges that, although without the aid of 
Miraculous agency, the operations of mercy are 
still carrying on. Man is now made the chan- 

# r 

^ Hr mc33 of the Lepers are lodged in buildings appropriate 
ed to iht*m at a short distauce from the city, aud do not go to It^e 
Vestry for their allowances. 
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nel of imparting in his humble degree, the al¬ 
mighty beneficence to his suffering brethren, 
stimulated to the exercise, of the grateful privi¬ 
lege, by those feelings of duty, thankfulness and 
universal charity, which the pure spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity ever tends to inculcate.- 


The annexed statement exhibits the number* 
of the persons, relieved from the Vestry Funds, 
from the 1st of Jan. to the 31st of Dec. 1823. 


•DISTRIBUTION OF THE VESTRY FUNDS, DUR. 
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EUROPEAN 

t 

FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


This most interesting’ Institution owes its 
origin to the vigilant benevolence of the Rever¬ 
end Mr. Thomason. The destitute condition of 
the female orphans of European Soldiers belong¬ 
ing to King’s Regiments in this country having 
attracted his notice and commiseration, Mr. 
Thomason took an opportunity of calling the at¬ 
tention of the public to their generally distressing 
case, and pointed out the ignorance, neglect or 
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cruelty of which, at their tenderest age, they 
were too frequently the victims. That deprived 
of their natural protectors, and left to the casual 
mercy of successive individuals, if they happily 
escaped the dangers of infancy, they were then 
constantly exposed to the corrupting influence of 
scenes of profligacy, until arrived at maturity, 
and familiarized with vice, they irrecoverably 
gave themselves up to dissolute habits. To pre¬ 
serve such friendless Children from contamina¬ 
tion, and to afford them the advantage of kind 

i u • 

treatment and decent education, Mr. Thomason 
proposed to the community the establishment of 
the Female Orphan Asylum. 

In the confidence that encouragement would 
be given to the plan, ten female orphans were 
taken from the 66ih regiment and placed, on the 

1st of July, 1815, under the care of a Mistress, 
in a house on the Circular Road, and the public 
sympathy aided by the allowance of 3 rupees per 
mensem granted by Government for each orphan,* 
soon provided the means for a permanent Esta¬ 
blishment. Donations and Subscriptions poured 

• Tins allowance was afterwards commuted for a consolidated 
douation of 200 Rupees per meusem. 
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in. Within two years from the period above 
mentioned, nearly 14,000 rupees had been re¬ 
ceived in Donations, and above 7,000 in month¬ 
ly Subscriptions. An additional number of chil¬ 
dren having been admitted, it became neces¬ 
sary to remove them to a new situation, the 
premises originally occupied being now too 
small for their accommodation. The Managers 
of the Institution, therefore, encouraged by the 
countenance so liberally manifested by the pub¬ 
lic, ventured to purchase on mortgage, a capa¬ 
cious house and grounds for the sum of 37,000 
Rupees. The number of children was at this 
time augmented to 26 ; within a year it rose to 
34, most of them of a tender age, one having 
been received at the age of 15 days, and another 
before she was a week old. The list has con¬ 
tinued to increase until it has risen to ( 6 ". 

With this multiplication of demands on the 
services of the Institution, the beneficence of the 
public seems to have kept a more than equal 
pace. According to the latest accounts of tne 
Institution, the debt increased by the purchase of 
the premises, even after defraying the expense oa. 
some recent extensive additions to them, had been 
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liquidated, and a balance exhibited in it’s favor. 
Still further necessary augmentations of the 
premises will, however, temporarily turn the 
scale against the Institution. The Asylum 
appears, from the commencement, to have 
been a peculiar favorite with all classes of Eu¬ 
ropeans, among whose subscriptions, the contri¬ 
butions of the officers and men of His Majesty’s 
Regiments, and the Honorable Company’s Eu¬ 
ropean Troops, as was natural, have been distin¬ 
guished for their liberality.* 


The rules of the Establishment, being in con¬ 
siderable detail, are inserted in the Appendix. 





Rupees. 



* Officers of H. M. 14lh Regiment, 



742 



Officers of H. W. 60th Regiment, 



785 



Jjjtto Ditto, 67th Regiment, 



718 



Ditto Ditto, 24tli Light Dragoon^ 



413 

a 


Ditto Ditto, 11th Light Dragoons, 



057 



Non Commissioned Officers aud privates of the 




Hou’ble Company’s Artillery, 



121 

0 

7 

H. C. European Regiment, . 



274 

9 

a 

H. M. 8th Light Dragoons, . 



262 

6 

4 

H, M. Hill Light Dragoons, 



444 

1 

7 

H. M. 14th Foot, .... 



371 

14 


H. M. 17th Foot, .... 


» 

i,qig 



H. M. 59th Foot, .... 

■ 

*t 

1,123 

15 


H. M. 87ill Foot, .... 

n 

a 

810 

14 

f 


W W 
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It was the avowed intention of the Managers^ 
from the commencement, to afford such education 
and treatment to these children of private soldi¬ 
ers, as was most suitable to them, and which they 
would have enjoyed in their native country ; that 
they should be brought up as much as possible 
independant of servants,and that they should learn 
every detail of the management ot a house and 
the care of younger children, in order to their 
earning their livelihood in any way the go¬ 
vernesses may think proper to dispose of them. 
These views were sensible and judicious, and it 
is understood that, as far as the internal practice 
of the Asylum goes, they have been satisfactorily 

accomplished. For some time, however, it would 
appear that a smaller number of the girls obtain¬ 
ed situations out of the Institution than the age 

of some of them, and their practical education 

und knowledge of household affuirs would Imve 

induced the public to hope. The Committee* 

nevertheless, are far from being inattentive to 
this essential object, and have latterly been more 

Micccssful in carrying it into execution- I he 

first class have for some lime past, as alluded lo¬ 
in the account of the Ladies Society lor female 
education, been instructed in Bengallee, with the 


* ' 
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4 

view of their being' employed to superintend 
native Schools, under that Association, and four 
of the girls have been placed as assistants in 
those establishments; six have been suitably mar¬ 
ried, and one respectably apprenticed. 

As the numbers of the children increase, the 
means of disposing of the elder ones will become 
a subject of anxious consideration, and it will 
perhaps be found necessary to provide for the 
girls in more menial occupations, as contemplated 
in the 7th clause of the first section- of the rules, 
for, as it cannot be reasonably expected that the 
contributions will augment in the same propor¬ 
tion, embarrassment may result from demands 
on the Establishment exceeding it’s power of 

reception, and disappointment to those who 
have claims on it may ensue. The Committee 
will, of course, exercisea sound judgment on this 
point. 

The affairs of the Asylum are excellently 
administered by the Committee of Lady Mana¬ 
gers, who have also the aid of Mrs. Thomason’s 
more particular and unremitting supervision. 
The proficiency and good conduct of the girls. 


i 
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bear testimony to the judicious instruction im¬ 
parted to them by Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt. 
Mr. Cameron, an able Physician in the Com¬ 
pany’s Service, affords his gratuitous services 
to the Asylum. 


<SL 


THE END 
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APPENDIX. 

No; I. ' 

Memoir relative to the late Corresponding 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society . 


Some notion of the late Corresponding Committee is 
liere requisite, in order to make the acqmint of the Bible So- 
niety more complete. The attention of the Btitish nnd 
Foreign Bible Society was directed to India, several years 
before the institution of the Calcutta Auxiliary. At a meet¬ 
ing of the Committee in London, July 23d, 1804, it was re« 
solved that the ' China Sun-Committee, should be denomi. 

• nated the Oiiental Sub-Committee, and that they should 
' open a Correspondence with gentlemen in India, informing 

• them of »l»e establishment ol the Society, and requesting 
4 their communications inspecting the best means of |>iom«> 

4 ting the objects of the institution with regard «o n,o 
4 Eastern languages/ The following gentlemen in CalcnU* 
were requested to form themselves into a Committee of 
Coi responding; G. UnNY Esq. (then member of Council) 
The Itev. Messrs. Brown and Buchanan, Chaplains ; and 
(lie Rev. Messrs. Caiiry, XVa&d, aud Maushman, Mii- 

A 
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sionnries, of Serampnre, and were desired to associate with 
themselves such other gentlemen in any part of India, as 
they might think proper. 

The letter conveying this request must hare been re¬ 
ceived in India, early in the year 1805, and by the impulse it 
gave to the Z'-al of benevolent individuals, a new era of 
Christian activity may he said to have commenced in this 
country. Various citcumstanc6s,indeed, combined for sotno 
yeais to prevent the actual embodying of the Committee. 
But tlio interval was diligently employed in deliberation as 

to the best measures that were to be pursued, and in ob¬ 
taining pecuniary help. On the 1st of January 1808! the state 
of the Fund for Oriental Translations, was as follows. 

Sa. Rs. As. 


Cash,.-. 8753 8 

Outstanding Subscriptions.. 68U0 0 

British and Foreign Bible Society,. 16000 0 


31,553 8 


The Committee met first a* a deliberative body in August, . 
1809, at which time the Rev. Mr. Thomason, recently anived 
«.*> Chaplain to the Mission Church, was (at the request of the 
Committee troin home.) nominated a member, in the room of 
Dr. B CUANaN, who had left India the year before ; Mr. 
Ud-ny was appointed Chairman, aud the Rev. Mr. Brown 
Secretary .♦ 

In the present flourishing Male of religions institutions, 

and abundance of the Holy Scriptures, it is not easy to 
realise ifio difficulty with which copies of tire Bible were 
th n to be obtained. The niilitai y stations w*ro very 
Scantily supplied with Bibles, and lh< Chaplains could only 
obtain them at a large price, and in small quantities. In 
addition, therefore, to the arduous project of encouraging 
OiictKal Versions, it became the Corresponding Committee, 
as the r* ’(irrsmtatives of the British nud Foreign Bildo So- 
rir ty, to r %pi t then selves to the utmost in procuring the Eng¬ 
lish Scriptures for distribution throughout the presidencies. 
Foi this purpose large supplies of English Bibles and Tea* 
laments weie successively transmitted tu India, aud placed 


* It yv i;i i,f. observed that the member* of the Committee, ac- 
ffttding tu tit* model of the Society nt home, ronsifteq of persons 

tlii* hall ot yi|it»tn v»pte Members of ihe Establish'd Church of Evg* 
land, and tho othei half, Dissenters* Tlii* proportion was always 
preserved. After t|,<, lamented death of Mr. Brown, the vacant 
place was occupied by J H. Marimoton Esq. and Mr. Thomason, 
^as appoiuted Secfeuty. 
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sit the disposal of the Corresponding Committee. Together 
with the English Scriptures, were sent still larger supplies of 
the New Testament in Portuguese. 

Onr of the earliest measures of the Committee was to 
occnro thy distribution of these books, by committing them 
to the care of the military chaplains and others, with ail of 
whom a correspondence was opened. The plan and objects 
of the liiiiish and Foreign Bible Society were also generally 
made known ; subscriptions were solicited ; and learned in¬ 
dividuals were invited to co-operatc. Tile call was, in many 

instances, obeyed with alacrity; and a commencement was 
then made in furnishing tlio military stations, with regular 

supplies of tlio Scriptures. The system thus happily formed, 
was followed up in succeeding years, and by other Societies’, 
until the English Scriptures have been brought within tht 
reach ol all persous who may wish to possess a copy. 

In pursuance of their great and arduous objeot of giving 
encouragement to Oriental Versions, tho Committee resolv¬ 
ed at their first meeting, “ that communications should bo 
opened with Tranquebar, Tunjorc, ’Bombay, Cochin and 
“ Cevlon, on the subject of translations, and printing edi- 
“ lions of the Scriptures in the Oriental Languages:" a 
rcsoLutiou which was immediately cariicd into effect, by 
their zealous and indefatigable Secretary. It was an umler- 
c taking of no common labour, or expense. Iu the prosecution 

of an object embracing so many languages, and calculated 
to benefit so largo a portion of our fellow-creatures, agents 
were to be diligently sought oil'}, plain were to bo proposed 
for their efficient no operation, difficulties and objections 
weie to be surmounted translators, and copyists were to 
be employed; types, presses, papei were to be procured — 
it was a sort of creation, for which ample funds were indis¬ 
pensable, and which time only cou.J mature. The funds 
were supplied. Full scope was given to the plans and ex¬ 
ertions of the Committee by annual grants from.home, which 
amounted for the first five years to 1000£, and wore after¬ 
wards increased to 2000£, besides additional grams in 
money, hooks and printing paper, whenever they became 
Accessary. In its ardour to promote the diffusion of the Sci ip, 
lures iu the Bast, tho British and Foreign Bible Society has 
liberally furnished every species of aid, and has animated 
its agents, to undertake tho most difficult and expensive 
works, with the assurance of unlimited pecuniary support * 


* It is proper here to obsene that the moiety of these annual 
grants was appropriated to the Serampoie Missionaries (foimiur 
the half of the Committee,) and that the wotks conducted by those 
b auied and zealous translators, do not enter into the acconut here 
given, ( «s they have beau sufficiently explained iu tbtir vwu pub¬ 
lished reports* 
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Thr first work undertaken by the Committee was an 
edition of the Gospels in Malayalim. The manuscript of 
this version was obtained amongst the Syrian Christians by 
the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, through the influence of Colonel 
Macaulgy, the Resident; and having been recommended 
"by Dr. Robert Drummond, as a faithful version, was com¬ 
mitted to tho press at Bombay. Five hundred copies were 
printed at the expense of the Committee, aud forwarded to 
the Malabar Coast for distribution. 

The next object was a new edition of the Tamnl Tes« 
tament by Fabricius. But after much consultation with the 
Missionaries of the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, ou this subject, it was decided, that, as considerable 
delay would lie occasioned, by the preparation of new types, 
and the progress of the work through the press the Commit¬ 
tee should purchase tho stock of Tanml Scriptures remaining 
in the Missionary Stores at Tianquehar, at a reduced price. 
Five hundred Old Testaments, and four hundred New Tes¬ 
taments, with three hundred Psalters, in the Tanml lan¬ 
guage, were thus obtained and immediately distributed 
amongst tho Christians of the Coast, for their present use. 
Tho charge of this purchase was defrayed by a fund, raised 
in Calcutta, for the express purpose of distributing the Ta¬ 
mili Scriptures in Tanjorc. The new edition of the Testa¬ 
ment was afterwards undertaken by the Calcutta Auxiliaiy 
Society. 

A large quantity of the Portuguese Scriptures wai 
St the same time purchased of the Tanj >re Missiona¬ 
ries, the Bible Society having front the beginning evinced 
the utmost anxiety to provide that numerous class 
of our feifow-jChristians in India, with copies of the 
Scriptures in their own language. The Portuguese Bi¬ 
bles and Testaments thus purchased were immediately 
distributed. 

Pecuniary assistance was given in the year 1510, tn 
the Rev. Mr. Desgrangks, l*»tn Missionary of the London 
Missionary Society on the Coast, in his preparation of a 
version of the New Testament into the Telluga language# 
One thousand copies of the three first Gospels were also 
printe d, at the Corresponding Committee's exp^ns*. Tho 
fallowing works were afterwards successively undertaken 
*ud brought thro' the press by this Committee: 

at J? NB thousand copies of the four Gospels in Persian, by 
U\e Rev. L.Sebastiani, many years resideut at the couu of 


One thousand copies of Matthew and Maik, in Persian, 
bj N. S/UAT. 
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Four thousand copies of the New Testament in the Hin- 
doostanee language- This translation was prepared by tho 
late excellent Henry Martyn, chaplain on tho Bengal es¬ 
tablishment, with the assistance of the learned Mirza. 
Fitret. Two thousand copies only of the Epistles were 
printed; the Committee having always deemed it important 
to supply a large number of the single Gospels for circula¬ 
tion. This edition therefore comprised ten thousand separate 
Gospels or Acts, and two thousand complete Testament^, 

One thousand five hundred copies of the New Testa, 
tnent iu Arabic. This was prepared by the Reverend Mr* 
Thomason’, with the assistance of N. Sabat. Fivo hundred 
copies only of the Epistles were printed. 

Two thousand five hundred C-opies of the New Testa¬ 
ment, in Persian. This was prepared by the Reverend 
H. Martyn, at Shiraz, assisted by Meek Suyud Ali. 
Ouo thousand copies only of the Epistles were printed. 

Two thousand copies of the Psalter-in Persian. This 
also was prepared at Shiraz, by Mr. Martyn, and brought 
to Calcutta for publication by his coadjutor Suyed Ali* 
Encouragement was also given by the Corresponding Com¬ 
mittee to the lato learned Dr. Leyden, in tho execution of 
a project for preparing versions of the Sciipturcs into some 
of tho less known languages of the East, as the Siamese, 
Macassar, Bugis, Afghan, Rakheng, Maldivian, and Jagatai: 
—Tho expense of translating the four Gospels into each of 
these languages, was estimated at eight hundred rupees. 
The following portions only were presented to tho Com¬ 
mittee in manuscript, before Dr. Leyden left Calcutta : tho 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark iu the Afghan , carefully re¬ 
vised and corrected; tho Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and the half of Luke in the Maldivian , and the Gospel 
of Mark in tho Bugis and Rlacassar . N These were all 
revised for the press, nud remain in the Bible Deposi¬ 
tory, as honourable memorials of the author's versatile 
talents, and of the loss sustained by literature as well as 
religion, through the premature death of that distinguished 
Scholar. 

The Bible Depository just mentioned was projected 
by the Reverend D. Brown, and its establishment was 
amongst the earliest measures of the Committee. It is thus 
noticed in the seventh report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The Depository is intended to “ contain BU 
“ bles and Testaments for general accommodation, in all 
“ languages, both European and Asiatic, to be disposed of 
“ by sale at moderate prices. The importance of such 
“ an institution, as it respect not only India, but other 
“ parts of tho world, may bo estimated by the consideration, 
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“ Hint tlie port of Calcutta is the annual resort of multitudes 
“ from all quarters for the purposes of trade ; of Armenians, 
“ and Greeks, from the Archipelago; Arabians. Jews. Turks, 
“ and Malays ; sotno of almost every nation under lieaveu, 
“ To many of tlw-se a copy of tho Scriptures may prove an 
“ invaluable treasure, and by these means copies may bo 
“ introduced into their respective countries. The Iteposr- 
tory contains also the original Scriptures, Lexicons. 
“ Grammars, Works on Biblical Criticism; and in general 
« a || auch hooks as tend to facilitate and perfect tho labors 
“ of translators.” 

The foundation of this library was laid in a magnificent 
douation of books from the British and Foreign Bible So¬ 
ciety. Great accessions have since been made to it by tho 
contributions of private individuals, the institution having 
received very general support in India. Tho reader is re¬ 
ferred to the printed reports of tho Calcutta Auxiliary for 
particular information rcspectingthis noblo provision for tho 
dissemination of the Word of God. In the appendix to the 
three last reports will bo fouud a list of the library, and of 
tho books actually on sale. 

Whilst the Corresponding Commiftce was pursuing its 
important objects, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, es¬ 
tablished in 1811, was gradually acquiring strength and 
expansion; until at the request of the Parent Society, and 
with the unanimous concurrence of the members, the Com¬ 
mittee resigned it’s office as a separate body, and merged m 
the Calcutta Auxiliary, in order that there might be m future 
but one channel of Communication with the Society at home. 
For a full explanation of this measure', which took effect 
on the first oT Jauunry 1820, the reader is referred t6 tho 
Correspondence printed in tho Appendix to the 12th llcport 
of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. 
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No. 2. 

Editions of the Scripture published by the Calcutta Auxiliary 

Bible Society. 


No. oj Distribu - 

Copies led whole. 


Tamnl N. Testament* 
Sinhalese do. ...... 

Malay N. Testameut ) 
Korn. Char. .... 5 

Malay Bibles Rom. ) 
Char, ........ j 

Armenian Bibles, .... 

Hindoat. N. TeBt. $ 
Nagree Char. .« $ 
Malay Bibles, Ar. > 

Char. \ 

Do. Do. N. Testa *) 
ments, Ar, Chat. $ 
St. Mathew in lien- { 
gal e e, •.•. .... ^ 
N. Testament in do. ) 

by EMerton,_ \ 

N. Testaments in . 

Teloogoo,.' 

St.Matthew in Hind. \ 
and English, S 

Do.Do. in Bengalee ) 
and English, ...« j 
St. John in Bengalee ? 

and English .. .. S 
The font Gospels in ) 
Hinduwee ..... > 
The Acts of the A-~J 
postles, in Hitt- > 

dnwee,. . 

N. Testaments in 

Hinduwee.- - „ 

Pentateuch 4 in Hin- ^ 
dostauee.. • • 
Gospels and Acis f 
in Bengalee, 

Total 


3 


Bibles, • •. • 5000 

Testaments,.. 1,8000 
Single Gw- 

70,500 


Jingle Go®**) 
pels and f 
oilier por f 
lions, j 


No.ofBook%9i,500 


) 

from home $ ~ / 

Co!',""!'} 


Receive > x . 00 
from home J 9 


119, 4Gi> 


5000 

200 ( 

3000 

100 ( 

2000 

2000 

2000 

3001 


2000 

2000 


1000 


In 

parts . 


all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

1000 

all 

all 

10UU 

all 


all 


8000 


In the Press- 

Copies, 

Old Tesiament ) 
in Hindostanee $ 

Paslms iu do. .. 

Genesis in do. .. 

N. Testament, } 
iu Persian, \ 

N. Testament ^ 
in Arabic., \ 
Gospels & Acts > 
in Hiuduwee $ 


500 

8000 

5000 

5000 

5000 

16000 

1000 

2000 

20,000 


70,50 


Remarks* 


2000 

2000 

4000 

4000 
4000 * 
4000 


The Society has received 
at different times 


from home - 
Portuguese Tes- } 

3000 

tarnems, .... J 

.English, BihJes, .. 
English Tesla- > 

2000 

lumts,.$ 

HimlostaiieeTes- / 

2000 

laments. ^ 

4000 

Portuguese Bi- » 

500 

hies,. £ 

Do, Do. another > 

Version. £ 

English Hiblcs 
and Testa- § 
ttients with V. 

500 

other Etiiop. i 
Versions, 

3500 


Received frotn^v 
iheCorrespon* / 
ling Commit* \ 

tee at its dis* £ 
all) 


15,500 


10,460 


solution in 


Total numberof book* edited) 
by the Society or received C 119,156 

into tlie Depository,.) 

Number remaining, about .... 37,900 

Total distributed about 81.500 
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ABDOOL MESSEAH. 


Abdool Messeah was born at Delhi. His ori¬ 
ginal name was Sliekli Salih. His father is considered a 
learned man, and gains a livelihood by teaching children. 
Shekh Salih was instructed by his father, and made consi¬ 
derable proficiency both iu the Persian and Arabic lan¬ 
guages.- 

When he was about twenty-one years of ago (he is at 
present thirty-six), ho came with his father to Lucknow, iu 
quest of employment; ami, after some time, becajiie.Moou- 
shee, first to an English merchant, and then to an officer m 
the East India Company's service. At this time Abdool 
Was so zealous a Mussulman, that he induced a Hindoo 
servant of the above officer to became a Mahometan. The, 
master finding some fault with him for l.is ofliciousness, ho 
was so offended as to leave his einiloy, and return to Lukh- 
now, with a delerminatior. of having no moie communica¬ 
tion with the British. After this In engaged in a variety ot 
..pursuits, and visited diffe;ent part? of the country, being a 
ways; Very attentive, and tndeavonri'ug to render others so, 
to iheMabooiofetu .observances. 

At length, after having been about a year in some situ- 
ation under the Nabob of Luklinow, be went into the Mali rat- 
ta country, and engaged as a trooper iu the service of Ihra- 
him Ali Kban, one of the chieftains of the Javudpore llajah* 
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It is to be observed, that Indian soldiers of this description 
answer more to English yeoiuaury tliau dragoons. Each 
inau flnds his own horse and accoutrements, and is at liberty 
to leave the service whenever he pleases. 

This step Abdool speaks of as the beginning of God's 
mercy lo'liim ;for, while under the command of Abrahim All 
Khan, Ulcer Khan, another chieftain, at that time in the ser¬ 
vice of the same Rajah, was sent to murder Rao ScivacSing, 
vhe rival of the Javudpore Rajah. This transaction is well 
known in ludia. Meer Khati swore on the Koran that ho 
came to mediate a peace between his employer and the Rao, 
whom he no sooner decoyed into his tent, than, having gone 
out ou some pretence, ho caused the cords of it to be cut 
aud ordered his attendants to stab the visitors involved iu 
Its folds. The ill-fated Rao cut his way through the folds of 
the teut with a dagger, and bravely defended himself until 
overpowered by numbers: his head was severed from his ho- 
dy 5 and, after being carried about in triumph, was sent to 
the Rajau. llns boivac Sing, Abdool relates, was a youn ,r 
inan of very interesting appearance ; and pity for his un¬ 
timely death, with the horror excited by the sight of bis 
bead exposed as a spectacle, raised a feeling of disgust at 
the perfidy of mankind. Abdool had hitherto boen a stran¬ 
ger to such treachery; and eousidciing, as ho soys, that ha 
himself was liable to bo made the executioner of equally 
inhuman measures, ho resolved ou quitting the army, and 
earning his bread iu some peaceful way, by any labour 
however degrading. This determination lie putin practice; 
and, returning to Lukhnow, supported himself by prepar¬ 
ing green paiut. 

At the end of about a year, Abdool went to Cnwnpore 
to visit his father, at that time engaged as private tutor in 
the house of a rich native, who lived in the premises next to 
thoso of the Rev. Henry Martyn. He here heard of Mr 
Martyn’s preaching to the poor natives, who assembled oii 
the lawn before bis house on Sundays. He determined to 
po, as he expressed it to seethe sport. Mr. Martyn was 
explaining the Commandments to the people, when Abdool 
went to hear; and he was struck with the observations that 
were made, and considered them as both reasonable and 
excolleut. He bad previously beeu perplexed about the 
contradictions maintained by the dilTerent Mahometan sects 
and this Christian Instruction appeared to him better than 
any be bad as yet received 1 He told his father what opiui. 
on he had formed, and begged him to get him some employ¬ 
ment at Cawnpore, where heinight hear more of these things* 
His father was acquainted with a friend of Sabat, who was 
then living with Mr. Martyn ; and, through this friend, Ab¬ 
dool was engngcd, in May 1810, to copy Persian writingsfor 
Sabat. He obtained a lodgiug on the premises, without 
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making known his wishes/ Here lie bad many oportuni- 
ties of obtaining the information which he desired, particu¬ 
larly by inquiring of the native Christian children the sub¬ 
jects of the lessons which they had learned in school ; and, 
by this mode, ho was enabled to gain some insight intoDi- 
\ine Truth. v • 


When Mr. Mariya hod finished his translation of tho 
New Testament iuto Hiodoostanee, the book was given Ah- 
dool to bind. This heconsideied as a fine opportunity, nor 
did he let it slip. On reading the word of God, he discover¬ 
ed his state, and perceived therein a true description of his 
own heart. He soon decided iu favour of the. Christian re- 
ligion; but still concealed what was passing within hint, till 
Mr Martyn being about to leave Cawnpore ou account of 
his health, Abdool conld no longer refrain from asking his 
advice with respect to liis future conduct, earnestly desiring 
at the same time to be baptized. It was agreed that bo 
should go down to Calcutta with Sabat, and Mr. Martyn, 
from whom he received a solemn warning of the danger of a 
false profession. Wuiing the short period of Mr. Martyn’s 
stay at Calcutta lie was not entirely convinced of this Man’s 
real change of heart; recommending him, therefore, to the 
notice of the late Rev. David Iirown.be depnrted without 
gratifying Abdool’s wish for baptism. After five months fur- 
thcr delay, Mr. Brown, having observed his conduct and 
being satisfied with it, baptized him in the Old Church, on 
Whit Sunday, Missionary Register for the year 1813, 

Page 2G1. 
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No. 4. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SAUDS. 


\ I 


n 


1 . In March 1816, I wont with two other gentlemen 
from Futtehgurh, on tho invitation of the principal persons 
of tho Sand sect, to witness an assemblage of them, for the 
purpose ot religions worship in the city ol Furrukhabad, the 
general meeting of the sect beiug that year in that city. 

2 . The assembly took place within the Court yard (Da 

Ian) of a large house. The number of men, women and 
children, was considerable: we were received with great at 
tention, and chairs were placed for us in front of the bet,r 
heeox hall. After sometime, wlion the place was quite lull 
of people, tho worship coiumonoed. It consisted solely in 
the chanting of a hymn, this being tho only mode of nn hu" 
woisbip used by tbeSauds. 1 u 10 

t 1/ 

3. At subsequent periods, I made particular enquiri™ 
relative to the religion* opinions and practices of this t 
and was frequently visited by Bhuwanec Dos, tbc iniuri { 
person of tho sect, in tho oity of Furrukhabad. 

4. The following is t’»e substance of the account • 

by Bhavtaneo Dos, of the origin of his sect: given 

6. About the Sambut year 1600 or 177 year* n 
son named Beer.bh,an inhabitant of Beej,hasur iar N Jl 
noul, tu the province of Delhi, recetyod a miraculous com- 
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inunication from «'oda Do?, teaching him the particulars of 
of the religion nov nrofessed by the Sauds—Ooda Dos, at 
the same time gi. o Beer,bh,an marks by which he might 
know him on Ids j appearance : 1st. That whatever he fore¬ 
told should happen. 2d. That no shadow should bo cast 
from his figure. 3d. That he would tell him his thoughts. 
4th. That he would be suspended between heaven aud 
earth. 5th. That he would bring the dead to life. 

G. Bhuwanee Dos presented me with a copy of the 
Potjiee or religious book of the Sauds, written in a kind of 
'verse, in the Thent'h Hindee dialect, aud he fully explained 
to me the leadiug points of their religion. 

7. The Sands utterly reject and abhor all kinds of ido¬ 
latry, and the Ganges is considered by them with no greater 
•veneration than hy Christians, although the converts aro 
made chiefly, if not entirely, from among the Hindoos, whom 
they resemble in ontward appearance. Their name for God 
is Sudgur , and Sand the apellatiou of the sect raeaus, ser¬ 
vant of God. They are pure deists, and their form of wor¬ 
ship is most simple, as I have already stated. 

8. The Sands, resemble the Quakors, in their customs, 
in a remaikablc degree* 

9. Ornaments and gay apparel of every kind aro strictly 
prohibited; tbeir dress is always white. 

10. They never make any obeisance or sulam. 

11. They will not take an oath, and they are exempted 
in the Courts of Justice ; their asseveration as that of the 
Quakers, being considered equivalent. 

12 . The Sands profess to abstain from all Inxuries, 
such as tobacco, paun, opium and wine.—They never havo 
nauebes or dancing. 

13. All attack on man or beast is forbidden, but in self 
defence, resistance is allowable. 

14. Industry is strongly enjoined. The Sands like the 

? uakers, take great car© of their poor and infirm people. 

o receive assistance out of the punt or tribe, would bo rec 
oned disgraceful, aud render the offender liable to exco 
nuHiicatLm, 

15. All parade of worship is forbidden.— Secret prayer 
is cotnmendud ; alms should bo onostentatious ; tuey art 
not to be douo that they should be seen of men* 

16. The due regulation of the tongue is a principal doty. 
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17. The chief seats of the Sand aect, are Delhi, Agra, 
Jcypoor aud Furrukhabad, but there are several of the sect 
scattered over the country. An annual meeting take placo 
at one or other of the cities ahovomeulioucd, at which tbo 
concerns of the sect are settled. 

IS. The Magistrate of Farrukbabad informed me, that 
he had found the Sauds, au ordeily and well conducted peo¬ 
ple; they are chiefly cugaged in trade. 

ID. Bhuwaneb Dos was anxious to become acquainted 
With the Christian religion, aud I gave him some copies of 
the Now Testament,in Persian and Hindoostanee, which ho 
said he had read, and shewn to his people, and much ap¬ 
proved. I had no copy of the Old Testament in any lan¬ 
guage which he understood well, but as he expressed a 
strong desire to know tire account of the creation as given 
in it, I explained it to him from an Arabic version, of 
which be knew a little. I promised to procure him a Per¬ 
sian or Iliudoostauee Old Testament, if possible. 

20. I am of opinion, that the Sauds are a very ioter- 
esliug people, and that an intelligent and zealous missionary, 
would find great facility in communicating with them. 

W. H. TRANT. 

Calcutta, 2 d August, 1819* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 






To G. UDNY, Esq. President , 

\ 

And the othec Gentlemen, Members of the Corresponding 

Committee of the Church Missionary Society ' / 

iu Calcutta. 

Dear Sirs, ' , 

Holding situations of responsibility under two 
ancient Societies in communion of tho Church of England, 
viz. “ for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, 
and for promoting Christian knowledge/ 1 wo cannot look 
with indifference on the proceedings of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society, founded professedly upon the same principles, 
for the maintenance of the same object, and actually leagued 
with those two Societies, in what is, beyond exception, the 
greatest Missionary work yet undertaken in this country. 

Allow us therefore under these claims (to which may be ad¬ 
ded the cordial Subscription of one of us to your Society 
in the character of a Church Missionary Society, and the as 
cordial disposition of tho other to avail himself of any sa¬ 
tisfactory conviction of the reality of that character to sub¬ 
scribe) candidly to state to you the sentinaeuts, which tho 
projected formation of a Church Missionary Association at 
this time has excited in us. And we trust that we shall ap¬ 
pear to have been actuated by no other motives than those 

of conscience, when wc arc reduced to tho painful necessity 
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of avowing opinions differing from those of persons, for 
whom we in common eutertain the most sincere personal re¬ 
spect and regard. 

If there is any principle which appears to ns essential 
to the very existence of au episcopal Church, it is that of 
the Apostolical martyr St. Ignatius:—** That without the 
Bishop nothing can be legally done of things pertaining to the 
Church '*—and nothing surely comes under this character 
more than the work of commissioning and employing Missi¬ 
onaries: a work which belongs to the Church, asit is the Church 
from which every thing relating to its connexion with the 
state *3, by the nature of Christ's Kingdom, no less than by 
the policy of all equal and tolerant Governments, expressly 
excluded ; and in this notion of the Church, it is well known 
that there exists at present no Episcopacy of our communi¬ 
on in India. 

To our unfeigned regret wo feel the conviction forced 
upon us, that this essential principle has been overlooked in 
the new arrangement, projected by the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society acting in Calcutta. We cannot, 
however, separate the general recognition of it from the 
solemn obligations imposed upon us by our Ordination 
Vows, nor draw any line between the duties, which wc owe 
to the Episcopal authority ns ministers of the Establishment, 
and those, which wo owe as Members of a Society for ad¬ 
vancing the progress of the Gospel; aud more especially 
when th e avowed principles of that Society arc those of tho 
Episcopal Church. Under all the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, the proposed measure seems to us to be fraught 
with danger to the peace and welfare of the Episcopal 
Church in India. The new Bishop may be expected to ar¬ 
rive in littlo more than a month hence; and wc have asked 
the question with tho utmost astonishmeut, aud it will bo 
asked by others,—Why is this peiiod, which (just as it were 
Itudmuly) antedates his anival fixed upon as the “time 
which has at length arrived for formiug a Church Missionary 
Association." 3 

It cannot be unknown to any of the Members of the 
Chur Ji Missionary Committee that the grand and compre. 
beusive scheme of Missionary exertion planned by tho lato 
JBishop of Calcutta offers a full participation in all its ad¬ 
vantages to the Church Missionary Society ; and that th<$ 
only difficulty which, seems to stand in the way of a cordial 
co-operation, is tho intimation of a doubt on tho part of 
their Committee in Calcutta tespecting the construction to 
be put upon certain Statutes, on which they have officiallti 
expressed their intention to make communications to tho 
Bishop on bis arrival. We caunot, however, but view with 
alarm that intimations, connected, as it seems to be, with 
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this projected association at such a moment. The Bishop 
Is known to be at least a Subscriber to the Church Missionary 
Society on its avowed principles iu England : and we canuot, 
therefore, without the deepest regret regard a proceeding, 
which appears to admit the principle of giving up Episco- 
papy altogether, except as a State convenience for somo 
part of the Externals of Religion; which loses sight of its 
apostolic character and authority , and sets the Church of 
Christ, as to its extension in tho World, on a totally different 
footing. Wc trust we shall not appear presumptuous ia 
thus setting the obsolotcness of our opinion against the in- 
creasing popularity of that which we deprecate: wo feel 
that our ordination vows most solemnly bind us to this ouly 
■view of the case; nor can we cousider it any other than a 
short sighted wisdom, which would contemn all the institu¬ 
tions of our aucestors, iu works iuteuded for postcrit}'* 


We see no advantage to be derived from thus precipi¬ 
tating a measure, all the objects of which might be attained 
as readily and with much gi eater consistency with tho Cha¬ 
racter of a Church Society a few weeks hence, and more 
particularly as we are well aware that the sentiment! of tho 
now Bishop are expected by the Members of the Committee, 
to be favourable to their views. We can only view it there- 
fore as calculated, by setting- up a new and indepeiidant 
authority in the Church, to produce a breach of Urnty and 
Peace. With whom this heavy charge will I c, ^ world 
must judge; it certainly is not to be expected that the Bishop 
will iu any way couccde that character, with which his con- 
secratlou lias invested him, nor abandon in any degree thoso 
principles which are recognised by all true Members of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Most earnestly and affectionately, then,- we intreat that 
this declaration of our sentiments may be considered with 
chanty and candour: that so we may look forward to a cor- 
dial Union, in the great and common cause between the 
Committee, and those who act for the two venerable anda- 
cient Societies of the Church; au Union, however, which 
will hardly be promoted by any ill-advised or 
measure on the part of the Church Missionary Commjto®, 
at the vorv moment previous to a general and satislactory, 
arrangement to be anticipated from the ouly legally constitu¬ 
ted authority. 

Having thus discharged our conscience, we sballoMy 
add, that the documents now existing are suflicient ito pir 
that this desired Union and co-operation ^®l > ® n “* 0re-a i 0O 
Church Missionary Committee alone. Should tins | 
of our opinions fail in the effect, which wc 
it may produce, wo shall at least enjoy the sa. •« 
having discharged a painful obligation, an< J • i ^ 
submit our sentiments to ibe consideration of all who pro- 
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fess lo be friends to the Church, as well as to the three 
Societies, whose avowed principles ate entirely hostile to 
any presuming contempt of Episcopal authority. 

We remain with sincere respect and regard, Dear Sirs, 
Your faithful and Obedient Servants, 

, W. H. MILL, 

Principal of Bishop's College, nnd Constituted Agent for 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

J. H AWTAYNE, 

Secretary to the Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the So - 
cietyfor Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

To the Editor of the John Bull. 

I R f • 

n.o lN transm,uin " ,0 you for publication in yonr Paper 
the accompanying Letter, I am directed by the Calcutta 
Corresponding Co.nmitteeof the Church Missionary Society, 
to express their deep regret at being under the necessity of 
doing so in their own justification. They highly dep.ocalo 
discussions of this nature in a Newspaper, and conceive, 
that in most cases, they might be pievcutcd by private 
friendly explanation. 

It will lie learnt with astonishment, that no attempt was 
made to Obtain any such explanation of a measure, as the 
Committee apprehend, so unreasonably ce ns tired: nor did 
the Reverend writers even wait for the Committee’s R ep |, 
to their ofii. ial remonstrance, which was dated 0.1 tho'*>5th 
and instantly put in circulation. On the very mornin<r u f 
the day (the 28th). which the Committeo had fixed tor eon 
sideling their answer, they find with pain this serious protest 
against their proceedings, inserted in a public paper. 

But independently of this consideration, the Committeo 
regret the appearance of the Letter on a much g.aver ie 
count. They cannot conceal their surprise that individual. 
piofeSsing a cordial attachment to the discipline of ihc'Unit 
cd Church, should venturo thus publicly to arraign iheii- 
brethren, and to assume the light of passing judgment 
their Seniors; more especially as two of the persons ii H1 „ 
publicly censured, hold under the authority or Gov'ernme.7 
agreeably to the Actof Parliament, the high Ofiicc of Or ’ 
missioners for the Ecclesiastical affairs of the Diocese Tl""* 
conceive tbit such n courso exemplifies that veiv s ‘ • 
schism, which tlio wiiters s » much deprecate. * 

I am, Sir, Your most Obedient Servant 
, DANIEL COlt RIP 

ivl'T ! SuvilafttCal. Cor. Colfnl. 

^ Chut ch Missionary Society. 
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To the Reverend W. H. Mill,' 

Principal of Bishop’s College, and 

To the Reverend J. Hawtayng, 

Chaplain of St. James’s 

We acknowledge the receipt of your Letter 
of tlic 20ili inslant, and are much concerned that the pto- 
posal contained in our late printed Circular, respecting ilto 
formation of a Church Missionary Association, should have 
called forth such a Letter from you, as that to which we 
now reply- Our concern is increased by the conviction that, 
(owing to the different characters under which y»u have ad¬ 
dressed us), no reply from us can he completely satisfactory 
to both. Ono of you declaros himself not yet satisfied as to 
the teal character of the Church Missionary Soviet). It 
therefore in his estimation the Society itself be of dubious 
character, it is scarcely to be expected that any ol its ope¬ 
rations should be approved. He who avows himself unfiiend- 
Jv to the Parent, is ill qualified to judge impartially of the 
off spline- 1* is obvious that we only meet one of you on 

common ground ; and it would he uncandid to conceal that 
wo do so on the present occasion with considerable pain. 
We had hoped that his acquaintance with the Society might 
have impressed him with the conviction that it is as really 
in union with the United Church, as it pro ««« to be , and 
wc could notread without concern the reiteiattd pass g , 
where the words avowed and professed used in r «J er *“® 

the p.inciples of our Society, hy being underlined, convey 
an impression to tho Reader, that wo are guilty of msmeonty. 

Before wo proceed farther wo cannot forbear ani¬ 
madverting on the circumstance, that the Chaplain of St. 
James’ should have addressed us in the character o Ae 
SV >rretaru to the Calcutta Diocesan Committee oj the Isocie y 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. Tins s^oayurc assum 
an authority, which does not exist, The writer will becon 
sidered hy those who are unacquainted with fa 3 , 

hy direction of that Committee, and its Members w be t||JN 
pleased to find that the Secretary has, “if ol l, e ai¬ 
rily whatever), impugned the conduct of a body t , iem 

selves torni a part of the Diooesan Commit c ’ ‘« rfiS 5dent. 

being Members, and one of them protempoie 1 ven . 

Wo are at a loss to conceive iiow the Secre ary ^ g 0 . 

ture to write as the agent for an ancient and v n — ^ warm 
c '«ly, of which wc arc in common with buns . „ place 
supporters, no discussion of the subject having !o 

at any Meeting of'tho Committee. May no ‘ nnsun* 
the suppoauioii that there has been some colli*'™or m.sun 

derstandin, between us and that ^“^/Spatc "at 
no event lias never taken place, nor can ' v . 

it ever will. Wo derm it of importance to guard against ilia 
idea that the protost contained iu your lott«r has, in ao) dc* 
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free, emanated from tlie Calcutta Diocesan Committee oar 
business being at present with two individuals only. ’ 


Wr are not called upon nt present to vindicate the 
Church Missionary Society for which we act. Its proceed¬ 
ings are before the world. When not only many of the most 
distinguished personages and Peers of the realm, but Pre¬ 
lates and Dignitaries of th^ United Church, rank among its 
Patrons, it is painful thatasaspicion of its want of identity 
and doctrine and discipline with that Church should l )0 en¬ 
tertained by any of her Junior Members; and it has always 
appeared to us that on subjects wherein the opinions of tho 
best and ablest men in the same communion arc divided ; Chris¬ 
tian candour requires that no inference should be drawn 
against either party's fidelity to its avowed Church princi¬ 
ples. 


WEComo now to the main point of your letter, and on 
llio supposition that the character of the Church Missionary 
Society ts fully understood, we feel n real pleasure in meet¬ 
ing tho conscientious suggestions of its friends (as one of 
you professes to be), and avail ourselves of the opportunity 
now afforded of explaining what may appear open to objec¬ 
tion* The objections in your Letter may be reduced to two 
—one regards the measure itself, awl the other, tho time in, 
which it has been brought forward. 


With respect to the measure itself, yon r letter appears 
to have been written under a total misconception of tho 
case. When you represent tho proposed association as 
“ fraught with danger to the peace and welfare of the Epis¬ 
copal Church in India,” as “ a proceeding which appears 
to admit tho principle of giving up episcopacy altogether” 
and “ as calculated, by setting up a new and independent 
authority in the Church, to produce a breach of unity and 
peace;” it is evident that its real character is unknown to 
you. If by any legitimate construction, these serious ohaievs 
could be in the smallest degree substantiated, we shop Id he 
amongst tho earliest to discourage and deprecate tlic mea¬ 
sure. The projected association is intended simply to 
strengthen the hands of the Society’s Missionaries by tho 
co-operation of laymen, chosen from amongst iliose who 
dwell in the districts which form the principal sphere of tho 
Missionary's woik, for the purpose of aiding the cause by 
their local experience and .lotivity. Tlvse (from their habits 
of intercourse with the people) are always found to be valna. 
Lloco-adjutors. At the preliminary meeting when tho reso¬ 
lutions were adopted, the objects of the association were 
thus defined, as appears in the printed Circular, '• The 0 k 
jenis ot this association shdll bo those of the parent institu¬ 
tion, comprehending therefore whatever may tend t 0 advance 
tha Missionary cause according to its ability and rosoutcos. 
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nnd especially tocall forlJi the zeal of well disposed persons 
in the established Church to support Missionary exertions to 
collect, and disperse, as widely as possible, inf* rmation c n- 
nccted with Missionary subjects, to print religions l racts, 
and superintend Schools for the poor Native Christians, and 
lhc Natives of India in general" This regulation is in ex¬ 
act conformity with the printed regulations <>t the | arent in¬ 
stitution, modified according to the existing circumstances 
of an association in this Country ; ior til r * seventh ot tho prin¬ 
ted regulations for the associations in jEngland, (" i ll which 
von cannot apparently have made yourselves acquainted) de- 
s cube’s the object of the Committees as follows. ‘ 1 he ob¬ 
ject of the Committee shall he to call forth the zeal of well 
disposed persons, and jpartioulaily those of the established 
Chinch in support of the Church Missionary Society ; and to 
recommend proper persons who may offer themselves as Mis* 
sionaries to the parent Society to disperse as widely as pos¬ 
sible Missionary information, to promote the formation of 
bianch associations, and to procure collections and oth* r 
v contributions. 0 Every attentive reader will perceive that tho 
regulation for the Eng isli Societies has, in fact, been mad© 
the ground woik for our own. Such alterations and omissions 
as appear on a comparison ef the two annihilate the injmi- 
ous charges contained in your letter. It being obvious that 
what might possibly seem to imply , or rather what might by 
t mcharitable objectors be considered as implying, the assump¬ 
tion of episcopal power,is omitted, and other clauses are add¬ 
ed descriptive of lay co-operation in a Country like tins. In 
the present instance no new aid independent authority is 
contemplated. The friends of the Church Missionary Socie¬ 
ty, out of whom the association will be found, have already 
existed, as a Missionary body, helping forward the cause by 
pecuniary contributions. They are now called Upon to do 
more; to conttibute a portion of tbeir time and personal la¬ 
bour/ (as they may have leisure and opportunities.) to Mis¬ 
sionary objects, in union with the Missionaries, as the Dioce¬ 
san and District Committees of the Society for Prompting 
Christian Knowledge, composed also of Clerical and lay 
Members, conduct their important operations at tbeir respec¬ 
tive stations in England, and in ibis Country. Nothing can 
well be imagined more remote from an independent body, act¬ 
ing separately from the Dishop, than such Committees. It H 
well known that the proceedings of the several Dioeesau 
Committees are regularly submitted to the Bishop ; and the 
labours of this proposed association will, in like manner, bo 
submitted tp our Diocesan ; they will bo conducted un er 
his eye, and subject to his revision. 

It griqves us to be under the necessity o f 
which necessity however your letter has brought us.) 1 
will be no part of the business of this association (as you 
have assumed,) to “ commission Missionaries. It can at¬ 
tempt nothing which is exclusively episcopal. It is iucx- 
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prcasibiy painful to ns that the insinuation has been publicly 
thrown out in your letter of our proposing to act indepen¬ 
dently of the Diocesan : and the more so as you yourselves 
well Imow how anxiously we have expressed our own , and the pa¬ 
rent Society's wishes that all our plans and proceedings might 
be placed under episcopal superintendence , 

After this plain and simple statement of the measure 
proposed, we confidently hope that no t*i li^hieued friend of 
ihe Church will see any thing objectionable in it, ot any thing 
which in the slightest degree departs from the professed cha¬ 
racter of the institution. Nor can we' p< rceive the connect¬ 
ing link by which you have inferred that such an association ' 
is inconsistent with our desire of a full participation in all 
the advantages of Bishop’s College. The Church Missiona¬ 
ry Society has sought that participation, having contributed 
largely toils foundation, in common with the other two So¬ 
cieties of the united Church, and we have oursclv s earnest¬ 
ly solicited it and officially expressed our anticipation of a 
satisfactory result, on # the arrival of our Bishop. Our cause 
is indeed in every sense—oue; we are injured when any insi¬ 
nuation to the contrary is made. The Clerical Members of 
the Committro ftc 1 much paiu in adverting to your mention 
of the solemn obligation enforced upou them by their ordi¬ 
nation vows. Claiming with yourselves a deep legard to 
those obligations, and anxious to discharge them lull}, in 
their spirit as well as letter, they have in vain sought for 
any appearance of inconsistency with those vows, in tha 
measure they now advocate. They conceive that nothing but 
nil entire misconception of#lhe case, could have led to such 
a conclusion. The measure of an association for Missionary 
objects is similar to what has taken place in all the Coun¬ 
ties of England, and they are convinced that the formation 
of such a body by the aid which it will afford to the Mission¬ 
aries already established here, must essentially promote the 
cause and contribute to produce that organised state of 
things which the new Bishop wi 1 he glad to witness when he 
shall tike possession of his charge. 

In what has been said of the measure itself we have anti¬ 
cipated much that might ho urged in regard to the time for 
bringing it forward. Having shewn the nature, innocence, 
and importance of our proceeding, we have substantially 
met all your observations respecting the juncture for its oii- 
gination. 

• 

Under your total misconception of the measure contem¬ 
plated, it is not surpt ising that the time selected should appear 
objectionable. JS'otime could bo suitable for such an institution as 
you have represented ours to be, tor i« repugnant to Church 
order and discipline, mult continue to be so, and can never bo 
seasonable. But viewing the measure in its real character , 
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i! appears fo,us that no time can he unsuitable. Infixing’on 
the present juncture however, we have been guided by cir¬ 
cumstances. An association lias been long contemplated, 
and frequented urged by the Society from home. In under¬ 
taking this new work, we felt our need of additional help r 
which is happily afforded, as we have slated in our printed 
Circular, by the arrival amongst us of the Rev. J. YVilsi-n, a 
regularly ordained Clergyman of theuuited Church. In say¬ 
ing that “the time was fully arrived," for the association, 
nothing more was intended than this—that no further obsta¬ 
cle remained to the formation of what bad been so long want¬ 
ed now that we could 'engage the services and leisure ot an. 

English Missionary. 

It will be a subject of regret (o us if the above explana¬ 
tion o the proceeding which you have represented in such, 
injuiious colours should not be deemed satisfactory by tho 
public to whom you have appealed* If however any miscon¬ 
ception should remain, we arc persuaded it will be soon re¬ 
moved, as we doubt not the association will commend it¬ 
self by its own operation. To our Diocesan (whose speedy 
and safe arrival we earnestly desire,) it will be our privilege 
and duty to communicate on this and on a’l other matters 
connected with his high charge, and \ie trust that our con¬ 
duct will prove the sincerity of our professed attachment to 
the Church in which he presides, and that he will find in us 
hearty supporters of the Missionary cause committed to his 
superintendence. 

As this correspondence will Jjo submitted by ns to the. 

Bishop of Calcutta on his arrival in this Country, we must de- 
•lino any further discussion through the public Papers. 

We are, Reverend Sirs, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

Signed G. Udny, 

E. A. Newton, 

G. Hutchinson, — / ,.,V*v (■ ! .r! a. 

J. Pahson. > 

T. Thomason, , ✓ 

G. W. CftAl’FUItD, • - : n w 

1). CoRKU. xf 

Calcutta , August 28, 1823. 


lo the Editor of the John Bull . 

Sir, 

We have read with the utmost surprise and grief* 
letter addressed to you by the Rev. D. Cokhie. and feel the 
utmost de icacy in repl)ing to assertions and sentiments, so 
un origenial with the general character and feelings ot the 
individual, from whom they proceed ; an individual, whom 
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we have ever recorded, and ever must regard, with sincere 
personal affection and respect. We regret as much ns he 
enn do the necessity of making public our difference of sen- 
timeftt. But tiie astonishment of your Readers will be in¬ 
creased when they are told, tee did wait three days, the long¬ 
est possible time, for a reply to our Letter. It was not till wo 
were positively certain that no reply was intended, that we 
reluctantly Sent our 1 tier to the Press : for wc do not consi¬ 
der i*, nor wil any reasonable mind consider it, as a teply 
to n remonstrance, first to carry the obnoxious measure, and 
then to inform the objectors that thrir suggestions had been 
unattended to. We know, that on the morning of tho very 
day August 28.) on which they had already resolved to carry 
their proceedings into effect, the Church Missionary Commit¬ 
tee were not agiced whether any answer was to b sent or 
not: up to the period of sending our Letter to the Press on 
the evening previous to the intended Meeting, we had uot 
even an acknowledgement of the receipt of it. 


Wb have fully exculpated ourselves in the following let¬ 
ter from the cliaige of having “ arraigned” their ptooeed- 
ing.s, or of having in any respect, assumed the character of 
Judges; but we have also asserted our right of passing an 
opinion on a public measure equally relating to us all. We 
know nothing ol any ii:liis of Seniority in a Church, of 
which we are equally Piosbyters by ordination. For tho 
long services, the piety and virtp.es of the individual, to whom 
we icplv, wo feel as men the highest respect: to his “high 
office as Episcopal Commissioner” we acknowledge all the 
deference, which our duty and allegiance to ihc Government, 
whence he* derives that authority, demand : but we entirely 
separate this character from that, in which alone wc address¬ 
ed him, in which wo owe him no canonical obedience, that 
ol a Member of the Church Missionary Committee. It was 
not in the character of Episcopal Commissioner that Mr. 
Couai b became connected with this association: but to 
represent a variation of sentiment from him in either cha - 
reefer as “ Schism,” so long ns we adhere to the ordinances 
ol the Church, argues, we conceive, a total misapprehension 
of the meaning of the term* and of tho liberties of tho Chris, 
tinn Church. 

- Wc are, Sir, your most obodrent Servants, 


Calcutta, } ^ ,LL * 

id Sept. 1823. ) - J Hawtaynb. 

To G. XJDNY, Esq. President and the other Gentlemen Mem¬ 
bers of ths Corresponding Committee, of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society in Calcutta. 

Dbaks Silts, ...... , 

“Wk have considered with much regret your 

answer to our Letter of the 25th of August, betraying, as it 
does, a feeling of aspciity which wo did uot conceivo ojur 
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Letter oalmilnfecl to oxo.it©. Having assumed po antliorily 
as Judges, but only having asserted as individuals, closely 
conn^olrd wi ll ilie two ancient Church Societies, our indis¬ 
putable lijil of expressing an ojdnion on a pubiic measure, 
inwhitfh loth those Societies bad an interest, wo had hop- 
e 1 that !ho general tone and temper of our remonstrance 
ttould h ave sufficiently sheltered us from-all such personal re- 
flections as we find in your Reply. We aiomore particularly 
concerned at the obvious attempt to separate between us on a 
subject, on which our sentiments were expressed it) common, 
anil are indeed in the ifio-t perfect unison. Th claim of the 
t'hurcli Missionary Society, to he really regarded as sueh, de¬ 
pend*,'in our united opinion, as well ns in that of several of 
its members, far more on the future than on the past: aiu^ 
while we agree in tvavtn attachment to the objects proposed by 
your Society, and are no less agreed a* to the character of the 
measures which wo deem necessary to support its pretension, 
we cannot ndufit the distinction, wliioll would represent one 
of U'' as a jriend. nn I the other as an enemy. It was simply 
our joint desire unfriends to press upon yonr notice the incon¬ 
sistency of the measure then proposed, but not yet adopted, 
with the Character and name of your Society : arid in doing 
this, that use o llie terms “ avowed” and t( professed,” which 
is -o much compla ivd of in your answer, must appear to 
every candid reader unavoidable. 

With respect to the individual so prominently marked 
pntioyoui Lelter'as distinguished from’ (he other by a pecu¬ 
liar feeling of hostility (which, however, lie wholly disavows), 
wo cannot fail again to perceive tfie tendoncj 0‘ y our remarks 
to excite unpleasant feelings in the Membcis of that Socie¬ 
ty, to which he has so long devoted his services. As Secre¬ 
tary of one of its Diocesan Committees, he is a responsi¬ 
ble Servant to the Society for promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge; and in using that designation, ho has “assumed” no 
M authority,” whatever; he did not claim to act as “-Agent” 
for the Society or the Diocesan Committee, still less to re- 
present the sentiments of either: (nor indeed .did the other 
signature as actual agent to the Incorporated Society pre¬ 
tend t.O represent the views of that body;) but as the obvi¬ 
ous to prefer this signature to that of “ Chaplain of St. 
James's Church,” in which character he might not immedi¬ 
ately appear to have any connexion with either. For thus 
declaring his opinion, he conceives no authority to bo re¬ 
quisite. 

Waving premised these necessary explanations, wo 
must distinctly a vow our opinion, that none of the circum¬ 
stance* which called for our remonstrance arc removed, or 
even alTecteil by (lie statements, contained in your reply, 
j Iksc riirunistanoes, therefore, we beg leave to represent 
as lollows f 
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First. —That when it was put entirely within the pow- 
or ot the Church Missionary Society, as our documents 
show, to connect itself with the regular episcopacy in India, 
or at least when the only doubt that appeared to remain, as 
stated hy yourselves in April last, was to wait the resolution of 
the Bishop on his arrival, the period just preceding his arrival , 
was fixed upon as the moment for new modelling the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society at Calcutta ; for we cannot fail to re¬ 
collect, that the arrival of the Kev. Mr. Wilson, took plac* 

*o long ago as April last, 

_ Secondly.—' That the association then formed for the 
purpose, ns you state, of “ employing and aiding Mission- ' 
a»ics" was organised, not only without Episcopal sanction, 
but without the least mention of the Bishop as having any 
concern in it; who, however, according to the principles re- 
cognised hy the Church Missionary Society itself, is the only 
legitimate centre of such operations. And hero we beg to 
remind you. in reference to a remark iu your Letter, that no 
District Committees can be formed by the other two Societies 
without the Bishop. 

Thirdly — That this Association was indeed so constitu¬ 
ted, (and that differently from all associations of the samo 
Dame iu England) tnat the Bishop could not, as Bishop, as¬ 
sume the Superintendence of it, consistently with the order 
and Polity of the United Church. Ho might, indeed, if lie 
were pleased so far to lay aside his office, sit as a Member of 
the Committee with Ministers of other Communions, united 
with bis own Clergy and Laity, to govern what is termed ex¬ 
clusively a Church Missionary Association. 

Thp.se three facts speak for themselves. The inconsis¬ 
tency of them with the whole constitution of the Church, 
whose name they bear, is to our minds so striking ns to call 
for our remonstrance as a necessary duty. The last fact 
especially, we would even now endeavour to recommend to 
your caudid and serious consideration. The English Asso¬ 
ciations (of the nature of which we are not so wholly igno¬ 
rant as your reply supposes) being intended for the ntero 
purpose of circulating information calculated to exoite an 
interest in Missionary affairs, are not so necessarily connec¬ 
ted with the Ecclesiastical Government of the place, in 
which they are holdon. Yet your Society has thought it duo 
to the reality of its character as a Church Missionary Socie¬ 
ty to enact, that tha Governmeut of all such Associations 
shall bo committed to a certnin number of Lay-Members of 
the Church’of England with all Clergymen who Subscribe, as 
Assessors. But iu frainiog this Calcutta Association, which 
is in fact a body of Missionary Labourers, this condition so 
essential to the professed character of the Society is omitted. 
It is not Lay-members of the Church , but Laymen in general ; 
and not all Clergymen subscribers, but all Ministers ef the 
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Gospel connected with yonr Society, who are to direct this 
most important Association. On coupling this with that 
passage in your Letter, which states the Association in Cal¬ 
cutta to have been modified after their Associations u accord - 
ing to the existing circumstances of this Country ” only one 
conclusion can be drawn : viz. that you conceive the exist¬ 
ing circumstances of India to call for a relaxation of our 
Church Polity in at least its Missionary concerns. Now if 
tlrisis really the opinion of those whom we address, we do 
not imagine that they would, hesitate to avow it, but the 
same candour obliges us to express our dissent from this 
opinion, as dangerous bothiu its principle and its conclusion. 


Convinced that the order and discipline of Ibe Church, 
propagated from the earliest times, aud from an authority* 
which we consider as Apostolic, arc not only essential to 
the well being of oar Communion at Home, but are, if possi¬ 
ble, more peculiarly necessary in her relation to the Catholic 
Church abroad, we earnestly deprecate the adoptiou in In¬ 
dia of a system, which annihilates this distinction, and actu¬ 
ally confounds our Church with any other Protestant Com¬ 
munity engaged in Missionary undertakings. I lie slate of 
our Missionary Church in the Dioceses of Quebec and No¬ 
va Scotja, planted by the same Incorporated Society, which 
has founded the Mission College iu Calcutta, and is the ac¬ 
knowledged mothor of the Episcopal Church iu the United 
States of Ambiuca, fully attests not only the practicability 
but the importance and utility of preserving this character un¬ 
impaired. We feel the importance of this character greatly 
enhanced here by a reference to the ancient Christian Church¬ 
es of the East: without it we can have no influence over 
them ; other Protestant Communions, which have renounced 
Episcopal Government, have none. Your own Society's in¬ 
fluence in Travancore, the most important and interesting be¬ 
yond comparison of all its Eastern Stations, depends altoge - 
they upon this character of our Church. It is a fact, to which 
wo would ever implore the attention of your Committee, that 
the truly Christian labourers of your zealous Missionaries 
for the Syrian Church in that Territory, would be in danger 
of defeat and rain, if the Metropolitan Clergy and Laity or 
that ancient Church were invited, as we have been, to consi¬ 
der the late proceeding here as recognized iu principle by 

the English Church; we feel that we have made the strongest 
possible appeal to ingenuous and enlightened minds, ror 
Ibis fact, that one of as. whom you have thought fit Jo uis in- 
guish as a “friend” <vjnsi<,lers himself responsible, 1 is 
what he hag repeatedly aud earnestly urged to on® 0 / y°ur 
body, in whom at least this more open expressionot Ins sen¬ 
timents can create no surprise ; and the application of thft 
facthe willingly leaves with yourselves* 

We conclude with expressing oar deep regret, that one 
conscientious discharge of what we consider a public duty 
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should have been so little separated iu your judgement of 
our motives from considerations of a private and personal na- 
^ ture. We fed real pain, that the expression of our senti¬ 
ments should have necessarily bo<ne the character of dis¬ 
cordance with persons, for whom we entertain feelings of the 
highest regard and respect. Had there been the least intima¬ 
tion on your part of that, which yoar letter now expresses 
“ a real pleasure in Meeting the conscientious suggestions of 
friends/' had there even been any notice of our Letter be¬ 
ing attended to previous to the final adoption of the measure 
deprecated, that Letter would never Lave been made public. 
Your deteruiinatiorato disregard our suggestion altogether* 
aud to notice it only as a protest against a measure actually 
carried^ has made this most painful step, of which we ap¬ 
prised you in our Letter, inevitable. We unaffectedly de¬ 
plore this necessity and any unpleasant feelings, which may 
have arisen from it. It has uniformly beenour intention, an- 
ticipating a reply, to close the correspondence with this* re¬ 
joinder. Wo have considered it our duty to submit our con¬ 
duct to the three Societies, and arc prepared to do the same 
to our Dishop on his arrival* 


With unaltered sentiments of cordial esteem, and wo 
will add with best wishes for the consistency tind usefulness 
of the Church Missionary Society, we remain, 

Dear Sirs, most faithfully your friends aud Servants, 

W. H. Mill. 


Principal of Bishop's College Constituted Agent of the Incor¬ 
porated Society for P.G. P. P . 


Secretary to the CaL Dio . Com. 

{ Society P. C. / 

Calcutta, September \, 1833* 
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INSCRIPTION 

On the Plate placed under the Foundation Stone: 

OF THE 

GOVERNMENT Sx\NSCRIT COLLEGE. 


In tlio Reign 

Of His Most Gracious Majesty Ggorgethe Fourth, 'under 
the auspices of the Right Honorable William Pitt 
Amherst, 

Governor General 

of the , 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
in India, 

The Foundation Stone of this Edifice, 

The Hindu College of Calcutta, 
was laid by 

John Pascal Larkins, Esq. 

Provincial Grand Master of the Fraternity of 
Free Masons in Bengal. 

Amidst the Acclamations 
Of all ranks of the Native population of 
this City, 

In the presence 

Of a numerous Assembly of the Fraternity 
and 

Of the President and Mombers of the Committee of Gene¬ 
ral Instruction, on the 25th day of February, 1821, aud tho 
JE ra of Masonry, 6824, 

which may God prosper. 

Planned by B. Buxton. Lieutenant Bengal Engineers, con¬ 
structed by William Burn and James Mackintosh. 
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Auspice Summo et Honoratissimo Domino Gu!. Pilt-_ Am* 
Jierst Barone Amherst tie Montreal, Summo totms Iudias 
Pr ml'ccto, Mnsis Indicia destinatre Acadcmiae lapidcniv 
hanc fundamentum posuit, Insignissimus vir, Johannes 
Pascal Larkins, Arinigcr, Architectonum Beugalensiuiu 
Summus Magister, astantihus viris insigmssimis ffiihnnv 
Architectonioai um Mngistris etCustodibus neonon et Era- 
ditionis Popalaris Curatorum Prmsidc ct adscriptis 


J. H. Harington, Prte 
J. P. Larkins, 

W. B. Martin, 

"W. B. Bajlcy, 

II. Shakcspear, 


H. Mackenzie, 

H. T. Prinsep, 

J. C. C. Sutherland;, 
A. Stirling, et 
H. H. Wilson. 


Armigeris. 

Febrnar anno Georgii IYth. Regis 
Salmis Human® M.DCCCXX1V. 
Arrhitento B. Buxton Mil. Bengal Sub. prefecto- 
iEdificatoribus, Gal. Burn et Jac. Mackintosh. 

Musis, Gunga, tuis qu® jam vovCrc Britanm, 
II®c tibi pacato fluminc, dona fero ! 

Scilicet lime doinito surgunt Orientc tropoea, 
Tutaqno snb nostro Barbitis ense viget. 

Tu neque Moslemici posthac mandata tyranm 
Spicula nec fuudit qua? Maharatta time : — 
Tempus adest patriis tandem indulgere camoents, 
Et nostras artes disccre tempus adest; 

Sic demum gemini, diverso in littorc, fratres, 
Meute, manu similes, Indus ct Anglus erunt! 


iMMENSt numbers of the Native population were present 
an this interesting occasion. Every House in the vicinity 
nas crowded with Spectators, who manifested their satis* 
faction by universal acclamations ; thus affording a most 
irratifvtn- proof of their confidence in that paternal benefi¬ 
cence which prompted the establishment of an Institution 
the declared and sole object of which is the promotion ot 
their tnoikl improvement and consequent uappiuoss. 
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INSCRIPTION 


On the Plate placed under the Foundation Stone 
OF THE NEW 

GOVERNMENT MOIIOMEDAN COLLEGE 


BY THE BLESSING OF ALMIGHTY GOD. 
In the Reign 

of His Most Gracious Majesty George the Fourth 
under the Auspices of the Right Houorabio 
WILLIAM PITT AMHERST, 

Governor General 
of tiro 

British Possessions 
In Iudia, 

John Pascal Larkins, Esqnire 
Provincial Grand Master of the Fraternity 
of Free Masons in 
Bengal 
Laid 

Tho Foundation Stone of this Edifico 
the Mohoincdan College of 
Calcutta, 

Amidst the Acclamations of a vast 
Concourse of the Native Population 
of this City, 

In the presence 

of a Numerous Assembly of theFraternilr 
and ' J ’ 

of the President and Members of the 
Committee of Goneral Instruction, 
on the 15th day of July, in the year 


/ 
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of our Lord 1824, nnd of the era of 
Masonry, 5824. 

Planned aud Constructed 
by 

William Burn, James Mackintosh, 
aud William Kemp. 
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No. 8. 


GOVERNMENT SEMINARIES IN 
THE INTERIOR. 


Thu Seminaries alluded to, are the Colleges at Benares 
and Agra : The Charily School at the former place*, the 
Free School at Cawnpore, and the Schools at Ajmcro anil 
at Bhaugulpore. 

BENARES COLLEGE.— At the recommendation of the 
late Mr. Doncaa, the Government assigned in tiie year 1799 the 
annual sum of 20,000 Rupees to endow a College at Bena¬ 
res for tho cultivation of Hindoo Literature. Liko the Mo- 
liomcdan College, as mentioned in the body of this Work, 
the intentions of the Founders were for a long time frustra¬ 
ted by the want of a separate European Superintendent for 
the internal management of the concerns of the College, and 
by the dishonesty or incapacity of tho Natives'at tho head of 
the Institution, the ill effects of which disqualifications the 
exertions of a Committee of the Company's Civil Servants 
on the spot, occupied in other laborious official duties, were 
not successful in counteracting. Latterly however, the Com¬ 
mittee, aided by tho effectual and able co-operntion of those 
eminent Sanscrit Scholars, Mr. Wilson and the late Captain 
Fell, worij enabled to revive a spirit of zeal among tho Pre¬ 
ceptors of the College and a feeling of emulation among tho 
Students. The appointment of Captain Fell to bo Secrotary 
t° Institution infused now life into all its'members, and 
the fruits of their resuscitation were soon evinced at the sub¬ 
sequent examinations hold at the College. Scarcely how¬ 
ever bad these reforms, in which Captain Fell took so con- 

' Described nndor the head of Calcutta Committee of 
tho Church Missionary Society. 
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sections a part, began to operate, when Death dcprivetl tha 
Institution of its accomplished Superintcndaut, and oriental * 
learning of one of its' most distinguished ornaments, 

Thr expenditure of the College having fallen nmcli be- 
low its' income, a surplus of about a Lac of Rupees had ac¬ 
cumulated ; the interest of this sum, combined with it's 
annual revenue granted by Government, provides for all the 
fixed expenses of the Establishment on its' inodilied and in¬ 
creased scale. 

i 

It having been slated that the system of the Hindoo 
College in Calcutta, which lias already been described, was 
framed from tliaiof the Benares College, a further accouut of 
the latter in this place is supeilluous. 

AGRA. COLLEGE.— The Government resolved towards 
the end ot the year 1823 to appropriate tho proceeds of 
certain lands in the Agia and Aligarh districts bequeathed 
tor public purposes, to the formation of a Collegiate Esta¬ 
blishment at the City of Agra, to be denominated Agra College. 
The interest on the funds accumulated from the above resourcs 
is estimated at about 15.000 Rupees por annum. A suitalde 
building is to be erected, and a monthly expenditure ot 870 
Rupees for Teachers and Scholars has bocn sanctioned. 

Unlike the Sanscrit and Moliomedan Colleges, which 
-are exclusive in their character, each being confined to .in¬ 
dies belonging to peculiar Classes, and more or less connec¬ 
ted with their religious persuasion, tho Agra Institution will 
direct its’ instruction to the general purposes of business ami 
life, and will he open to all classes of the Native population. 
Bpard and lodging not being provided tor tho Students of 
this Seminary, no difficulty will attend the association of Stu¬ 
dents «f all persuasions for the purpose of study within tho 
same walls during the day. The Persian, Arabic, Hiudee 
Sansciit and English languages will be taught in the College’ 
And also Atithmotie, and the study of such parts of Hindee 
and Mussulman Law as will be serviceable in a Court of Jus¬ 
tice, and the Regulations of tho British Government will ho 
inculcated among the more advanced Moliomedan and Hin¬ 
doo Students. Stipends will he allowed to the Scholars as 
in the two Calcutta Native Colleges. Tho limit ofag e for ad¬ 
mission to the lower classes is not to exceed 14, to the next 1?" 
audio the highest 20. The ordinary period of stay in theCoL' 
lege is to be limited to the age of 23 years, but in ad these cas¬ 
es^ discretionary latitude is to be vested in-the Secretary. 
Au European Secretary is to bo attached to the Collcgo 
with u Salary of 300 Rupees perwcuscui. 

The concerns of the Institution are to be placed under 
the immediate superintendance of a Committee composed of 
the principal Civil Servants of the district. 
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CAWNPORE FREE SCHOOL — Tun total want at 
Cawnpore of the means of education for children, excepting: 
the regimental School?, which arc not applicable to general 
purposes of instruction, having attracted the attention of se¬ 
veral individuals at that Station, an Association was formed 
there, about three or four years ago, for the purpose of esta¬ 
blishing the Cawnporo Free School. During tho first month 
of its’ existence, it was engaged in the instruction of above 
one hundred pupils, without restriction as to sex or paren¬ 
tage. Tho number of Students soon exceeded two hundred,f 
when the Managing Committee adverting to the precarious 
nature of the funds of tho Schools, proceeding chiefly from 
monthly contributions at Cawnpore and the neighbouring 
Stations, applied to Government for such pecuniary support 
as would place the Establishment on a permanent basis. The 
Government, with its'accustomed liberality granted an al¬ 
lowance of 400 Rupees per mensem to the School, thus ren¬ 
dering it in a great degree independant of tho fluctuating sub. 
scriptions of temporary Residents. According to the last Re¬ 
port within the reach of the writer, of the number of 200 Pu¬ 
pils many were the Children of the European Warrant and 
non Commissioned Officers of the dificrcnt Corps and Depart¬ 
ments of the Station, who are taught the Elementary parts 
ef bivirdt) , Geography, History and Arithmetic ; and vihfeti 
the fund? of the Institution shall admit, it is intended that 
thry shall be instructed in Trigonometry, Mensuration nnd 

the use of the Globes. Somo of the English Boys have also 
made considerable progress in the Persian Ian gunge, which 
circum>tance promises to render them useful agents in in¬ 
structing the Mohotnedan and Hindoo pupils in English, who 
are intermixed with hem in all classes, and who are stated 
to (look to the School with ardor for tuition in the latter lan¬ 
guage. This intercommunication of ideas in their respective 
idioms will bo reciprocally useful, especially to tho European 
Boys in the acquisition of the native languages. In corrobora¬ 
tion of the Report from which the foregoing statement lias born 
taken, the late Major General Tiiomas officially represented 
to tho Adjutant General in the beginning of the \c ir 1823, that 
“ several of our Sepoys from the Corps of the Station, as well 
ns a number of Mohomcdan and Hindoo grown up lads of tho 
nmst respectable families had become class fellows with tho 
English Boys in reading the Bible.” 


. SCHOOLS AT AJMERE.-In the year 1818, the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings wrote to the Scrampore Missionaries request¬ 
ing them to send a fit person to Rajpootana, to enquire in¬ 
to tlie state of education, or rather ignorance, there, nnd gra¬ 
dually to iutroducc Schools- His Lordship at the same time, 


-f* In addition to the above number of Pupils, Five Or¬ 
phans of European parentage are maintained aud clothed 
at the exclusive expense ot tho School, 
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presented tliem with the sum of six thousand Rupees from a 
luud at his disposal, for the purpose of defraying immediate 
expenses. Soon afterwards, Mr. Gabez Carey, proceeded to 
Ajincrc; bat six months elapsed subsequent to his arrival be¬ 
fore lie could establish a single School, in consequence 
ot the difficulty of procuring teachers and of conciliating the 
minds of the Inltabi ants, who, long accustomed to anarchy”and 
rapine^ scarcely felt the r alue of Schools, “ and perhaps in¬ 
dulged a degree of distrust relative to their being offered them 
by an European". { To speak more plainly however, the exact 
date of the first entrance of Children into the Schools cannot 
he ascertained, as Mr. Carey then thought it prudent not to 
appear to have anything to do with them, for fear of their fai¬ 
lure, had his connection with them been kno\vn.& The appre¬ 
hensions, however, which the people appeared to have en¬ 
tertained, having subsided, three or four Schools were esta- 
hltshed, and in 1822 Government assigned an allowance of 
300 Kapees per mensem to Rlr. Carey lor their support. 

Harassed by recent tnisinie and oppression,and devot¬ 
ed more to the pursuits of war than the arts of peace, all taste 
for literature,ifit ever existed, bad ceased among the higher 
order*,find oven the lower classes availed themselves but par¬ 
tially of Mr. Carey’s tuition for llieir children. But the pancity 
of Scholars was still more dearly accounted for by the discove¬ 
ry that Mr. Carey had introduced the Holy Scriptures as 
School Books in his course of instruction. This measure 
highly injudicious and objectionable, with reference to local 
circumstances, w as reprobated by the Government which re¬ 
quired Mr. Carey to discontinue the uso of all religious books 
calculated to excite alarm with regard to our motives, in such 
a state of society ns that of Rajpootana. Whether, owin»- to 
this salutary prohibition or not, need not be prononnoed 
but in about a twelvemonth after the issue of these orders* 
seven Sohools, attended by above 300 children, were in ope¬ 
ration, and applications for the formation of more were re¬ 
ceived by tho Suprrintondatrt* 

' The tenor of the last Reports is not indicativo of much 
proficiency in tho pupils. 


BHAGULPORR SCHOOL.—Tilts School was esta¬ 
blished by Government for the purpose of instructing tho 
Recruits, and Children of the Corps denominated the Hill 
Rangers, in the Hindoostancc language aud the Elements 
of Arithmetic. Theso Sepoys have a peculiar dialect of their 
own, so distinct from the Hiudoostanee, that at the time 
when the forinatiou of the School was projected (in the year 

| Brief view of the various Churches and Stations, Sc- 

rampote, 1823. . 

$ Official Papers, 
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1 822) none of the Corps, exceptin': a few Boys brought up 
in UteLiues, could speak that language; consequently, unless 
enlisted at a very eaily age, they were stated never to attain 
a sufficient knowledge of it to qualify tlicm for the gciVeral da- 
ties of the lower country. To remedy this defect the esta¬ 
blishment of this School wa< proposed. The School is also 
open to the Children of the Hill Chiefs, so that there is every 
just reason to expect that the Institution is calculated to 
strengthen the efficiency of the Corps of H.II Hangers, and 
to promote civilization among the rude tribes Irom which it is 
embodied. Some proofs of the latter havo already been ex¬ 
hibited. From the time when Mr. Clevelaud first succeeded 
in conciliating this remarkable people, up to the establish¬ 
ment of the School, they have evinced almost w ithout excep¬ 
tion, thu most decided repugnance to any but Military occu¬ 
pations, yet having become accustomed to instruction, some of 
the Boys have recently expressed thoir readiness to engage 
in such trades as may be sejccled for them. 


The number of Pupils on the rolls averages about two 
hundred. Of these the greater part, on joining the School, 
were almost totally ignorant of the Hiudoostanee language; 
hut at a late examination, many exhibited a creditable profi¬ 
ciency in reading and writing in the Nagree character, and 
in the elementary parts ol Arithmetic. 


AN allowance of four hundred Rupees pet mensem is gran¬ 
ted by Government for the support of the School, which in- 
elutlcs a monthly Salary of 200 Rupees to Captain Graham tlm 
Suprriutrndant. The project of the School originated with 
Captain Graham whose exertions have .been indefatigahly 
devoted to its’ welfare. Captain Graham has compiled a Vo¬ 
cabulary of the language spoken by the Bhagulpore Moun¬ 
taineers, which is conjectured to bear a close, affinity to 
that of the Bbccls. 
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LIST OF BOOKS 

DlfTHIBUTED BY 
THE. 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL BOOK SOCIETY. 


I. SUNSCRIT AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 


1.— Sunsci'it, 


I * 

Mandnbcbnnclcr’s Grammar. . 

Yfrtes’ Reader.. . . 

Cashinatii’s Logic.. 

Moogdabodh. ... 


100 

90 

140 

10 


2.— Bengallee . 

Keith’s Grammar. 

Stewart’s Tables.. lsVEdiUon 

2d .« 

3d 

4th ‘ 


500 
300 
1.000 
4,000 
500 
3,000 
2.050 


Pearson’s Tables,.. j st 

2d 

Obhidban.... . . 2 5oo 

Nocticotlia, parti.. 1st Edition 500 

1 ,000 
4.000 
2.000 
2,050 
5,025 
TOO 


part II . 
part III 


2d 

3d 

4tl» 

5lh 


Monoronjon Etihas (Plcasiug Tales)... ** o onn 

Stewart’. Oopo.lesk collta.. . T’S 

U.s-dorsiwn, 26 No,..NoV. 10,m 
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Harle’s Arithmetic. 

May’s Gonito.•;. 

Fotro-Cowmuddee (Pearson’s Letters)] .... ~,/4b 

Patjlisaler Biboron (Pearson’s School Instruc¬ 
tions). 1 « 500 

Bhoogol Biitant (or Geography Instructive, 

. No ’i ]%l 

3 1,984 

4 7G6 

5 577 

6 50G 

BIioogol-Britant (or Pearce's Geography).... 612 

Goladliya. 322 

Female Education. L 

Zoinindareo Accounts, parti. HI 

part II. 54 

part HI. 51 

Lawson's Singliccr Biboron. 1200 

Natural History. No. I 098 

2 935 

3 1000 

4 998 

History of England,’(Goldsmith's by F.Caret) 217 

Vidiaharabulce (Bengallee Encyclopedia) Nos. l-U 


3.— Hinduwee. 


Hindoo Burnomala... 

Goladhya. 

Fables. 

Rowe’s Spelling Book 


Bell's Instructions 
Female Educatiou 


2d Edition 
in parts 


1310 

486 

8G6 

208 

453 

3900 

50 

310 


Oorij a Tables 


4.— Ooriya. 


50 


II. ARABIC AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 


1.— Arabic . 

Euclid’s Elements, first VI. books (ordered) 100 

.. .** 

Shmhi Moollah. 15 


2.— Persian . 

Budid's Elements.... 


Qawaidee Farsce........... • 1;36*3 

Talcelat....... 481 


63.347 


7,622 


50 


292 
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Trant’s Kbolasuh (Summary Index) . 350 

Nisaboos Sibvan. 1.606 

Roebuck's Primer.;... 150 

Tojnees ooi Loghat. ..4,000 7,961 


3. — Hindoostanee. 

Fables (Nagtee Charnctei) . . 3,384 

Fables (Persian Cbaractei ). 2,559 

Quwaideo Hindee or Gilchrist's Risalab .... 545 

Hindoostaneo Geography . 25 

Plcasiug Instructor ... 35 6,538 


3.—- English. 

Murray's Spelling.•. 1082 

Rickett’s (D’Anselme’s) Exercises. 1464 

Carpenter’s Spelling Book. 210 

Joyce's Dialogues. l,6i)8 

Digdorsliou,. 4,057 8,551 


4.— Anglo-Asialic. 

Digdorshon.Nos. 4,875 

Iladhacnnt Deb's Spelling Book. 30 

Yale's Sunscril Grammar...... 6 

Vocabulary. 160 

Pearson's Grammar.. .. 376 

Bakyabolee. .*. 856 

Stewart's Oopodcsh-Cothh.«. 2176 

Mo&oronjon Rtihas, (Plcasiug Tales) ..«• 1000 9,481 


Total Amount, 104,182 
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NOTE RELATIVE TO THE BURMESE 
MISSION. 



The mention of the Burmese Mission affords an;excn. e 
for noticing an interesting little work, Mcly published m 
America, and of wliioli but few copies bare reached this 
country, containing an account of “ the Amdican Baptist 
Mission to Burnish," by Mrs. Jiulson the Wifo of ono ot llio 
Missionaries. At ihe present conjuncture too, when every 
thing relating to the Burmese Umpire establishes a claim to 
our Attention, less apology is requisite lor it s insertion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson readied Rangoon In the middle 

of the year 1813. Tbo latter being still unrecovered from^ a 

dangerous illness contracted during a tedious and perilous 

Voy age, and finding nobody at the Mission House osually oc¬ 
cupied by the Missionaries from Bengal except one female in¬ 
dividual, it was natural that on their first arrival in a new ana 
bnrbaious country, under such circumstances, they should bo 
depressed by a conviction of helplessness and desolation. 
Bat by the exortion of their religious feelings they shook oij 
the dejection to which they had temporarily yielded, *ana 
“ soon began to find that it was in their hearts to live and "o 
with tbo Butmans." They both applied themselves to u, 0 
diligent study of the Burmeso language, which, 
tal abscnccof all systematic facilities, proved very ‘ 1 
acquisition. In tho midst however of privations, man s < u 
domestic affliction, they steadily pursued their object, ana 
after painfully studying the elementary parts of the language 
for above two years, Mr. Judson began to translate the New 
Testament into Burmese. In liie coarse ot another year, 
ho had compiled a Grammar of the language, aud composed 
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a religions Tract in it which was admitted by the Natives to 
be perspicuous and intelligible. 

AFrr.u a seclusion from all society for threo years in this 
inhospitable Country, which they would not desert lest “the 
blood of. the liurmans should be required of them,” they 
were joined by another family of Missionaries who brought a 
Printing Press with them. This enabled them to print early 
in 1817 two Tracts, one, 4 ,‘ a view of the Christian religion/* 
in seven pages, one thousand copies, the other a Catechism 
of six pages, three thousand copies. It was not, however 
until after nearly 4 years residence, that Mr. Judson was vi¬ 
sited by the lirst enquirer relative to the doctrines of the 
Christian religion ho had seen in the Burmese dominions 
for though during the preceding two years, he had preached 
the Gospel to many, and though some had visited him seve¬ 
ral times aucl conversed on religious topics, none hail mani¬ 
fested any sincerity.* At this time the Missionaries took 
no pains to conceal their projects of conversion. They had 
then printed St. Matthew's Gospel, a part of which Mrs, 
Judson road out and explained on Sundays to about 20 Fe¬ 
males. The local authorities took po umbrage at their pro¬ 
ceedings, and u they livc<I in a quiet way unmolested by Go¬ 
vernment or Robbers/ 1 Truly exemplary, indeed, were the 
sentiments of patience and faith by which they appear to 
Lave been actuated. After a stjoiirn* of nearly five dreary 
years in that barbarous land, Mrs.Judson writes to her friends 
in the following strain of contentment and piety. The pas¬ 
sage also exhibits in a lively point of view, {lie sanguine dis¬ 
position by which the Missionaries are often upheld in a work 
of apparent discouragement aud hopelessness. 

“ Never for a moment has God left us to feel that our 
first views of tlio practicability of Missions, were visionary * 
consequently we have been preserved from those distressing* 
agonizing feelings, resulting from regret anddisappointmeut 
in a darling enterprise. On the contrary, we feel that Mis¬ 
sions to the heathens are not only practicable, but the very 
blood of their souls will be required at tho band of those 
Christians^ who neglect to mako exertions to send tho Gospel 
among them. This is all that is required of the Christian 
world. God will not call us to an account for not converting: 
the heathen. This, this is the work he reserves for himself 
But ho will callus to an account for not using the uieans • 
this part of the work he has assigned to his creatures to n^V 
form. Neither have we any reason to bo discouraged be¬ 
cause the first ooinmmiicnliqns of Divine truth have Uotbceu 
efficacious. It would be almost a miracle, for these Bur- 

* Mr. Judson bad very spirited controversies with a 
Burmese Teacher, who, it is slated, “ was asprabbed as pos¬ 
sible, sometimes allerklcian, sometimes a Hurnito or complete 
Sceptic/' * 
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mans to throw away a system of religion, which they have 
been accustomed to consider sacred, from time immemorial, 
on the very first intimation of its’ being false, or on the first 
intelligence that there is another and a better. -Ttycy must 
have time to examine, to read our sacred writings, and to 
see the effect our religion produces on its’ professors, betoro 
they will feel inclined to embrace the humbling doctrines of 
the Gospel. They do not feel themselves in such a wretch¬ 
ed, perishing situation, as we view them, consequently they 
do not see the necessity of embracing the offers presented. 

<( We hope our friends and patrons will not be discou¬ 
raged, because no one of the JBurmans who have heard tho 
Gospel, has embraced it; but continue to strengthen and cn* 
courage us by their prayers and communications, and in time 
we doubt not they withus will reap on abundant harvest.” 

Tub Mission was now joined by two additional Mem¬ 
bers from America. They were both very young, one about 
twenty three years of age, the latter scarcely twenty. How 
ardent they were in their calling may be proved by their ap¬ 
plications lo the Mission Board which breathe an extraordi¬ 
nary spirit of zeal and enthusiasm. The youngest wrote 
thus : “ To you, I offer, freely and joyfully oiler myselt, to 
become your Missionary, to aid those, already under your 
patronage, to turn the poor Barmans troui idols, to servo tho 
living- and true God. And, 0 ! if it is consistent, that one 
so unworthy, and so unqualified as myself, should engage in 
this 'dorious work, deny me not, I beseech yon, the unspealc 
able privilege ; deny me not the fondest, the most hi dent do- 
sire of my soul, that can, in this word, be gratified. To de¬ 
ny me this, would be to deprive me of the greatest happiness 
which, in this world, I can possibly enjoy. I had rather bo 
a Missionary of the cross, than a King on a throne. Let tl.o 

men of this world possess its’glittering toys ; let the miser 

grasp bis cankered gold, let the voluptuary enjoy Ins son id 
pleasures; let the ambitious ascend to the pinnacle ol earth¬ 
ly honour ; lint let me enjoy tho sweet satisfaction of direct- 
in"- the poor Pagans to the ‘ Lamb of God.’ I court uo great¬ 
er good ; I desire no greater joy ; I seek no grenter honour. 
To Burrnah, would I go ; in Burmah, would I live ; in Bur. 
nrali, would I toil; in Burmah, would I die ; and in Burmah. 
would I be buried." But Providence did not accede to his 
last wish : severe illness soon diove him away from the land 
which in his youthful aidor he had selected for the scene ot 
bis usefulness, and he found an early death on board fchip. 

In 1819, a place of public worship was built, and the per- 
formancoof Divine Service was openly conducted. I heat- 
leiuiaiiofl was m times nuineroiin. M*«. Judson \yns also at 
tins period, sedulously employed at home in teaching the fc- 
inales, and had likewise found leisure for studying tho Siawcso 
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language, in which she had made sufficient progress to ena- 
ble her with the assistance of a Teacher to translate a Bur- 
mese Tract, the Catechism and the Gospel of St. Matthew 
into Siamese. 


In the course of the same year, about six after the arrival 
of the Mission, the first Burmese Couvart, who appears t u 
have undergone ample preliminary instruction and examiua 
lion, l was baptized in a pond, on the hank of which stood 
an enormous statue of the Burmese Deity, Guadama The 
baptism of two more converts shortly followed, which eveut 
is thus impressively described by Mr. Judson “ The sun 
was not allowed to look upon the humble, timid profes- 
s.on. No wondering crowd crowned the overshadowing 
lnll. No hymn ot praise expressed- the exultant feeling 
of joyous hearts. Stillness and solemnity pervaded h« 
.scene. We felt, on the hanks of the wafer? as a little 
feeble, solitary baud. But perhaps some hovering angels 
took note of the event, with more interest than they lit- 
Hissed the lato Coronatiou ; perhaps Jesus looked down on 
us, pitted and lorgave our weaknesses, andmaikcd ns for 
Ins own ; perhaps, if we deny him not, he will acknowledge 
us another day, more publicly tliau we veuturc at ore sent 
to acknowledge him.” * tUt 


The Provincial Government having taken notice of the 
meeting for public worship in (lie Burmese language^ of the 
“ thousands" who had resorted to the place, no one dared 
to return to it. Mr. Judson, consequently, formed the r ' 0 so 
lulion of proceeding to the Capital, for the purpose ol soif- 
citing an edict of toleration from the King. Mr. Judson des 
cribes the audience which he had of his Majesty, with Kre . I 
feeling and animation. In the midst of the dazzling LI 
and splendor of the Court, the humble petition of the Mis¬ 
sionary for permission to preach the blessed religion 0 f Je¬ 
sus was presented, and a small tract in Burmese descriptive 
of its’ truths and objects were submitted to the despot. Tlio 
King having beard the petition read, began to peruse the 
tract, which lie held long enough to finish the fust two sen¬ 
tences which asserted that there was oue eternal God M 
is indopendant of tlio incidents of mortality and that bVsid 
Jiim there is no God. On arriving at those passages, he 
tlio tract with an air of disdainful indifference on the ground 
and his decision was soon announced, that “ in rt ., r ^ J 
to the objects of the petition. His Majesty g ave no” or 
-dor. In regard to their sacred hooks, His Majesty had no uso 
for them— take them away. After n few unimportant sent. n.*<w 
the King stalked In the end of the hall ol audience, where throw 
ing himself on some cushions, he lay listening to the music’ 
and gazing at the surrounding pageantry, reckless of having 
just dashed to lire ground “ the first intelligence that Ire had 
ever received of the EternalGod, his maker, his preserver 
bis judge.” On their return lroiu Ummerapoora, tho Pub-’ 
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]ic meotinghouse was shut and a roomappropriatod for wor~ 
ship iii the Mission premises. 

In 1820, Mr. and Mrs. Judson repaired to Bengal on ac¬ 
count of the latter’s health. They were attended to the shore 
by above 100 of llio Natives, whom they had conciliated by 
tlicir kindness and instruction, and who loudly deplored their 
departure. Ou their return in 1821 they were rejoined by 
iposl of their former friends. In August 1822; Mrs. Judson 
was again under the necessity of proceeding to Bengal, and 
one of ttie other Missionaries having been summoned to Um- 
merapoorn, Mr. Judson resolved to.accompany liim. Before 
this period, Mr. Judson had completed a Dictionary of the 
Burmese language, the translation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Gospel and lipistlcs of St. John, and the Epistle to tbo 
Ephesians. 

It appears that Mrs. Judson subsequently joined her 
husband at Ummcrapoora, where ou the attack of Jtaugoon by 
the British Forces they were placed in confinement, but the 
latest accounts mention that, bating the privation of their li¬ 
berty, they were treated with kindness. 

Thu Rev. Mr. Wade, lately attached to the Mission to 
Ava, is about to publish under the patronage of (he Supremo 
Government, a copious Vocabulary of the Burmese lan¬ 
guage. 
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No. 11. 


MILITARY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


Y t 


ABSTRACTS. 


Abstract of Orphans of Officers, Surgeons, Assistant 
Surgeons, Chaplains, Commissaries and Conductors of Ord¬ 
nance, admitted on the Foundation of the Bongnl Military 

Orphan Society, Horn tho Establishment of the Institution 
in 1782. to the 31st December, 1820. ’ 

Hoys, ...... 360 • 

Girls, . . . f . 390 


Total Children 


760 


Of tvbom are ) Boys . . *37 

Now in the KiddcrporcSchool, $ Gills !. 5 g 


Married.Girls . 

Apprenticed.Boys # 

In different Employments, . . Boys . 

In the Bongal Military Service, Boys .* 
In the Bengal Civil Service, . . Buys . 

"Withdrawn by their Friends, \ ®"', s 9 

’ { Girls 17 


Struck off 


» • • 


4 Boys 16 
(Girls 26 


Hoped.Girls, 

Quitted the School, on their") 
own application; being of >Girls, 
age, 3 


95 

134 

136 

27 

n 

l 


26 


42 

1 


* There arc also in the Kid.lerpore School, Boarder ri ti 4 M „ 
of Officers, Boys. 13 Qers > Children 

Gills, • •«•••••*••• »..I5 


28 Total,' 




* ) 
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Tfnder Hie care of their Friends or) ^ 

Guardians.) ^ 

Girls 53 


15ied i. i . . 

Girls 

83 

45 

42 

87 

Now in England, . . . , , 

, . Boys 

Girls 

51 

53 

106 


Total Children, 750 


Abstract of Children of Non'Commissioned Officers 
and Private Europeans, admitted on the Foundation of the 
Bengal Military Orphan Institution from the Establishment 
of the Institution, in 1782, to 31st December, 1820, viz. 


Boys Admitted, 


14G4 


Drummers and Fifers, . . . . 

Apprenticed,.* 

In Company's Vessels, ..•••••• 

Returned, Dcjjvercd and Placed under) 
the earo of their Parents, or Guardians. S 

Expelled,. 

Died,.. • • 

Appointed Writers. . . . : . . . . 

Transferred to the Upper School, . . • . 

Struck off, .•••••,. 

Eloped,.. • 

Now intbo House, 


C93 

114 

3 

89 


260 

II 

l 

20 

l 

270 



, Total Boys, '1464 


Girls Admitted, .. 

I 9 

J 

Married, .. • . 

Returned, Delivered and Placed under) 
the care of their Parents, or Guardians, f 

Placed in Service, ... 

Transferred to the Upper School, . 

Struck off, ... 

Uiod, .. 

Now in the House.... 


1395 


497 

244 

34 

1 

9 

256 

354 


Total Girls* * • 
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Annual Abstract Return of IkeChildren of Officers belonging to the Bens'* Orphan 

Institution, commencing with the 1st January, and, ending with the oist JJ ~ e. 


1 OtCO. 

On the 1 st of 

January, 

1823. 

' 

JO 

•i.'O 

f*"* 

§ 2 5 

g.5 2 . 
S’ © 4 ? 

4 



£ 

'S 

$ 

& 

!S 

;|k.2 S 

S'® 1 
1 ^ if 

iff 

Is 

•v 



ON THE 

I 31 ST OF 
f Dec 1823 

CHILDREN. 

•J3 

Si 

si 

** 

s: 

i 

si 

Since Received . 

Joined (he Kida 

Schoolfrom I 

or Guardians 

Grown up Girls 

tdfrom theSch 

placedunder t 

of' (heir Frier 

§• 

L 

Si 

•»£* 

>5 

Apprenticed. 

§ 

CJ 

° * ~ 
a 

£ *> S 

r* 

jl 

1 

<o 

'5 
! £ 

:§ 

ca 

"si 

r 

*■» 

**- 

S* 

Ci 

>5 

a 

.3 

c» 

tq 

4 

JWaleS in llie Klduci pui u bclluol, .. 

42 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

Females ditto ditto,. 

64 

0 

11 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

67 

0 

Alains under charge of their Friends 
or Guardians,. ...... 

24 

0 

13 

13 

0 

9 

C 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Females ditto ditto,. 

44 

0 

22 

11 

0 

8 

c 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

39 

0 

Males,. 

0 

65 

9 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

Females,.. .. 

0 

67 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

Males, Boarders,.. 

19 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

21 

0 

Females, ditto. 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Total. 

207 

132 

83 

24 

4 

20 

8 

2 

5 

10 

10 

8 

2 

198 

130 


January , 1624. 


<8L 
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A„„ lin j Abstract Returns of the Children of European Noncommissioned Officers and 

CJutrge of the General Management of the Bengal Military 
Orphan Society in the f ouier Orphan School at Alhpore, commencing with the 1st Ja- 

* * i i • • • 7 j I . O 1 .. / 7^ /» /rit 1 OO O 


HALES, 

FEMALES, 


DREN. 

•Si • 1 
2 ^ 1 

^ JO 1 

ii; 

w 

- » g 
•£ • « 2 
^ « c: 

St> 

z*, •«* 

Since Received. 

*s2 ^ ^ 

2 H s 

g " 5 : « 

Is? 

•*» 

' . 

S 

3 -J 

s- ' 

Ili 

u sb 

S S 
.1 

?! 

- 

^,5 . 

- 

<35 

^3 ^ 

s § 

V* e, 

^ i 
t\3 t 

^ ^ .§ 

- 2 

S 

5 

$ 

■*«* 

i^Tl 

5 ~ 

^•o 

3! «o 

r-i s> 

a 05 -! 

^s« 

O g 

>* J . 

~Si 5 .s 
^ - 

£ * £ 

O ^4 S- 

^ t 2 

““SS 

■s^ 5 ^ 

-1 •*-» 

•5 * ^ 

**» .§ CO • 

- ^ CO 

8 ?»| 
; 0^5 ~ 

r Orphans, 

1 V 7 

26 

10 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

3 

120 

(.Fathers Living. 

159 

22 

12 

o 

8 

5 

c 

5 

5 

1 

150 

^ Orphans, 

152 

lb 

0 

2 

10 

0 

11 

3 

! J 3 

0 

114 

Fathers Living. 

216 

37 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

r i 

. (] 

0 

235 


644 

102 

5 22 

1 7 

, 19 

M 7 

18 

$ n 

S 

> 4 

649 


28<A January, 1823 
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No. 13: 


NOTE RELATIVE TO THE NEW BEN- 
GAL MILITARY FUND. 


Tub Rates of Donation ami Subscription are as fol- 
\ lows: 


Amount of the Premium oi; Donation payable by the different 

Hanks. 


IP IN INDIA.. 


fct.Col* ciubers 
Medical Board 9 

s Majors,Chaplaius& 


Caplaius and Sur¬ 
geons . 

XiieuTs. & Assistant 


Cornels, 2d Lieu- 


Unmarried 

Married 

K* 

A, 

i j 

Us. 

A. 

P. 

1000 

0 

~o 

2000 

"o 

0 

660 

0 

0 

1120 

0 

0 

420 

0 

0 

810 

0 

0 

300 

! »> 

0 

COO 

0 

0 

180 

1 ° 

0 

360 

0 

0 

120 

i ° 

0 

210 

0 

1 o 


TE IN EUROPE. 



El. 

D 

£. 

s. 

b 

37 

10 

0 

2ot) 

T) 

~o 

30 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

22 

to 

0 

105 

1° 

0 

15 

0 

0 

75 

o 


» 7 

to 

1 0 

45 

0 

0 

> 5 

12 

!| 0 

1 30 

0 

1 0 


N. li. Wl hWNX months ortho return of an unmar- 
riedSul.scriher to India, lie is to pay up tho difference be¬ 
tween the Donation in Europe and India. u,UercDul ' 

G 2 


4 §L 




*\ 


1 
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Amount of the Monthly Subscriptions of the different Ranks. 


IF IN INDIA. 


Unmar r ied\M arrie cl 


IF IN EUROPE. 


Unmarried\ Marrieu 



Rs.IAPIRs.IA 1 P 

£ 

s. 

D 

£■ 

±-\. 

Colonels. 

30 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

G 

0 

Lt. Cols.&Members, 












Medical Board.. 

18 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Majs, Chaplains & 








15 

0 


12 

Superg.Surgeons 

14 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Captains and Sur¬ 
geons. 

8 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

12 

Lieuts.fic Assistant 












Surgeons . 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 

1 

0 

Cornets. 2d Lieute¬ 









I 



nants 8c Ensigns. 

3 

. 0 

0 

6 

0 

Oj 0 

1 3 

1 6 

0 

15 


0 

G 

G 

6 

0 


3d.—The Annuities payable to the Willows of deceas¬ 
ed Subscribers, are as follows : 


In India 
per month 
Sa. Its. 


Widow of a Col. or Lieut. Col. Comman¬ 
dant......... 

-.-Lt. Col. & Member, 


Maj. Chap, and Su¬ 


perintending Surgeon. 136 


In Eng¬ 
land per 
annum £ 


228 

2 

0 

342 

3 

9 

182 

8 

0 

273 

15 

| 

0 

136 

14 

0 

205 

' 6 

3 

91 

4 

0 

136 

17 

6 

62 

8 

0 

93 

I 15 

0 

50 

0 

0 

75 

1 o 

0 


4th. All the Articles in the Draft of Regulations .former¬ 
ly circulated, regarding Properly left by deceased Subscrib* 
ers, are rescinded. 

5lb. Solemn Declarations are substituted for Affidavits 
or Declarations on Oaths. 


These Annuities are exclusive of the contingent claims ^fWiimes 
io the benefit of Lord Clives’ Fund. Tlie Annuities inserted *n tie ays 
of Regulations formerly circulated, mere transcribed from «• ° . 

tionsof the Madras anil Bombay Funds ; but it had not been adverted 
to that, in every rank the amount of Lord Clive s Pension was in eve « 
i t/ instance deducted jronx the Annuities payable by those l unds. 
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LATE BENGAL MILITARY WIDOW'S FUND. 

At n special General Meelingof the members and sub¬ 
scribers of the late Bengal Military Widow’s Fond, held a "t 
the house of Lieut. Colonel H. Faithful! in Park street, Chow- 
ringhee this day, it was 

Resolved that tho Pensions ofWidows who came on the 
Bengal Military Widow’s Fund, subsequent to the 1st of Ja¬ 
nuary, 180!), he increased from the 1st instant, to the scale 
originally lixed for them by tho Regulations of that year— viz 


Colonel’s Widows 
Lieut. Col.'s do. 
Majors do. 

Captains do. 

Subaltern do. 


In India, 
per month 

Sa. Ils, 200 
. 166.10.8 


per annum. 


In Europe. 


£300 

250 

200 

150 

100 


133. 5.4 
100 . 
66.10.8 


By Order of tho 


ho Directors 
II. Maiitindpli; 

Secretary 


Calcutta Military Fund) 
Office, 8<A Nov. 1824. ) 
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No. 13. 

\ 


RATES OF LORD CLIVE’S FUND* 


Thu following commissioned and warrant officers, ore cn~ 
titled to the half pay of their respective ranks, from the date 
of their debarkation in England, on their making affidavit, 
that they do not possess property to the amount opposite to 
their respective ranks : 


Colonel,.... . £ 4,000 Lieutenant, . • MOO 

Lieutenant colonel, ..3,000 Deputy commissary of 

Major.2.500 Ordnance, . 1,000 

Captain, .2,000 Assistant surgeon, ....1,000 

Commissary of Ord- Ensign.. M) 

nance. 2,000 Conductor,. 

Surgeon, . 2,000 

All commissioned staff, or warrant officers, to have half 
the ordinary pay they enjoyed whilst in service, viz., 

per annum. per day. 
Colonel, . £ 228 2 6 or 12s. 6d. 

Lieutenant colonel,. I 82 10 0 •• 1 * ) ^ 

Major.136 17 6.. 7 0 

Captain, Surgeon and commissary, 91 5 0 .. 5 u 

Lieutenant, assistant surgeon and de- 

puty commissary, . 45 12 6 .. 

Ensign, . 36 10 .. 2 0 

Conductor of ordnance, . 36 10 .. 0 

Their widows, one half the above, to continue during 
their widowhood. 


<# 


Pensions to non commissioned officers and privates,, 
are paid from tho day of their debarkation in fcugianu, as 
follows: 
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Serjeants of artillery, 9d. per day. Is. to those who 
have lost a limb. 

P* i vatjjs of ditto, 6d. ditto and 9d. to ditto ditto. 

All other non commissioned officers and privates re¬ 
ceive 4 penhe 3 farthings. The pensions ta commissioned, 
warrant, and non cemruissimied officers and soldiers, aro 
payable half yearly at the India House, in London, without 
deduction at Midsummer and Christmas ; but if non com¬ 
missioned officers and soldiers receive their pensions in the 
country, which if they reside more than 25 miles from Lon¬ 
don, they are permitted to do so by the special leave of the 
Court ofiDircotors, who will appoint a proper person for pay¬ 
ing them ; a shilling will he charged on each pay meut, for the 
person who pays them. 

The pensions of commissioned and warrant officers are 
payable ns they fall due ; non commissioned officers and pri¬ 
vates paid in advance on their landing for tlio broken period, 
to the end of the first half year, and afterwards half yearly in 
advance. 

PENSION TO WIDOWS. 


The widows of commissioned and warrant officers, are 
entitled to a sum equal to one fourth of the pay of their hus¬ 
bands, upon providing satisfactory evidence that their hus¬ 
bands did not dio possessed of property to the amount statc.d 
opposite to their respective rank, as follows : 


Monthly Stipend. 

Col. of cavalry St.Rs. 96 6 9 
Colonel of artillery, 
infantry and engi¬ 
neers . 75 0 0 

Lieut, colonel of ca¬ 
valry . 69 9 0 

Ditto of artillery, in¬ 
fantry & engineers 60 0 0 
Major of cavalry .... 58 3 4 
Ditto of artillery, in¬ 
fantry & engineers 45 0 0 
Captain of cavalry ..44 13 7 
Ditto of aitillery,and 
commissary of ord¬ 
nance .... .. 35 0 0 


Monthly Stipend. 
Ditto of infantry and 
engineers.. St. Rs. 20 0 0 

and surgeon . 27 6 0 

Lieut, of cavalry_ 

Ditto of artillery & 
deputy commissary 
of ordnance ... 17 g q 
D itto of infantry 
and engineers, and 

assistant snrg . 15 0 0 

Cornel of cavalry .. 15 q 0 
2 dLicu,f. of artillery 15 0 0 
Ensign of infantry & 

engineers . 10 nn 

Conductor of ord¬ 
nance and riditpr 
master ol cavalry. 12 8 0 


The pensions to widows aro payable in London, under 
the same rules as are prescribed for those officers, and also 
iu India, by the sanction of the governor gcueral. 
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All applications from widows are to be accompanied by 
attested copies of the certificates of their marriage in dupli* 
cato, and the affidavit in duplicate, stating that their res¬ 
pective husbands did not die possessed of property, to the 
amount prescribed by the deeds of agreement between the 
Honorable Company and Lord Clive, nor any person or 
persons in trust lor them. 

Widows of non-commissiond officers and privates, are 
entitled to the sum fixed for the pensions of their husbands 
payable half yearly, in England, or monthly in India. 

Senior Chaplains of each presidency to be admitted on 
Lord Clive's Ffind as Majors, 

Chaplains as captains. 


Members of the medical board at each presidency as 
Jieulenaut colonels. 

Superintending Snrgeons as Majors, 

Surgeons as Captains, 

Assistant Surgeons as Lieutenants, and their Widows 
respectively, at the same rate of Pension, viz. one hall of 
what their husbands, if admitted on the Fund, would be en¬ 
titled to, and subject to llu) same rules and regulations as 
are laid down in the Deed for Military Officers and their wi¬ 
dows and all Pensions from this fund to be paid at tho 
rate of infantry Pay*” 
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No. 14. 


NOTE RELATIVE TO THE CIVIL FUND. 


1 


In pursuance of the 2d and 3d articles of the Civil 
Fund, the Managers had solicited the Court of Directors, to 
make a provision lor such of the Civil Servants, as might 
after a lengthened residence in India, ho compelled by In¬ 
firmity to relinquish their prospects in the service, and retire 
to their native country, without a provision foi themselves 
and families, and also to permit those who might be com¬ 
pelled to return to England for the recovery of their health 
to draw for the period of throe years after quittingjtadia tho 
usual allowance of Servants out of employ. With this appli¬ 
cation the first clause ol which they had misunderstood tho 
Court declined to comply, and pronounced such cases to bn 
proper objects ol the Fund, they however expressed their 
willingness to extend their protection and support to the 
Institution, provided that in imitation of tho Madras Civil 
Fund, a provision in the shape of an annuity should be made 
for tho aonual retirement of a certain number of servants 
well as for the maintenance of such as might bo compelled 
from sickness to return for a limited period to England ami 
also that it should be made an indispensible rule, that 
petson dismissed the service, or under suspension, should ba 
admitted to a participation in tho benefits of the Fu i 
This last condition was fulfilled ou the part of the Fund i 
a Regulation to tho following effect, viz. * ^ 


Fiusr.-If a subscrloer to the Fund shall be dUmi««d 
from the service of the Honorable Company, he shall .^ase 
to be entitled to the benefits of the Institution and in the 
event of his death, his widow and children shall in like man- 
ner have no claim to the benefits of tho Institution But iu 
such caso the amount of his actual contribution to the Fund 

U 
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sliall be returned to him with interest, at the rato of 10 per 
cent per annum.* 

Second. — If a subscriber to the Fund shall be suspend¬ 
ed from the service of the Honorable Company, lie shall 
during the period of bis suspension cense to be entitled in 
liis own person to tbe benefits of the Institution; but in tho 
event of his restoration to the service, he shall be restored 
to bis former right to the benefits of tbe Institution. 

Third.— A subscriber suspended from the servico shall 
liowevor have the option of receiving back the amount ol hts 
contributions in the same mauner as in the case of persons 
finally dismissed from the service; but if lie should take ad¬ 
vantage of this clause lie shall cease to be eutitled to llio 
benefits of the Institntion either for himself or family, as 
in the case of persons dually dismissed from the service. 


FdunTH.—If n subscriber to tbe Fund, being suspended 
from the service of the Honorable Company, shall die dining 
ihe period of bis suspension, his widow and children shall 
be entitled to the full benefits of tl.o Institution; excepting 
in the case of his receiving back the amount of his contn- 

hutinns. in which case bis widow and children shall bavo no 

claim to tbe benefits of the institution. 

The preceding stipulation however was of a more em¬ 
barrassing character. The original and rultog principle of 
the Fun.i was the relief of distress, and so anxious tvere h. 
Members to diffuse it's benefits as speedily as possible, that 
it’s operation bad been made retrospective from the 1st of 
January 1804. If the example ot tbe Madras Fund had been 
followed, it would have been necessary to suspend tlio 
activity of the Fund, for several years, in order to acqurre a 
sufficient accumulation of capital or to ra.se a large sum by 
ittSediate subscription, and to make a very considerable 
increase in tlio rates ot monthly contribution. Another ma¬ 
terial obstacle to a compliance with the Courts reqmsitio 
on ibis bead, arose from tbe fact of Ihe subscription not 
being universal, and that many of the senior servants did 
not subscribe. An annuity fund consequently for the senior 
servants, who did not subscribe, would have beeni too. par¬ 
tial an institution to effect the general purposes which 
the Court doubtless bad in v.ow and was moreover 
objectionable, because individuals who did not subsen be, 
would receive the benefit to be derived from the rc 
of those servants who might bo induced to accept tUJ 
pension. These and oilier cogent reasons were K 
as the grounds of the inability of the Members ol the I uud 


• So mneh of tliii Regulation as related to tbe repayment with 
interest has »ince be « n rescinded. 
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to accede to the condition proposed by the Court relative 
to pensions, and tho views and circumstances of the Fund 
being explained at length, the Court was solicited to accept 
tho iKitronagc of the Institution, to encourage it by their 
protection, and to extend to the Fund the support which 
they had afforded to tho Madras Civil Fund, by such anuuai 
donation, or other pecuniary assistance on the part of tho 
Honorable Company as might appear to them proper, on a 
consideration of the number of their servants on this Esta¬ 
blishment, and the objects to be provided for by the present 
Institution, nlso that the Court would l»o pleased to make a 
regulation, that all persons who might hereafter enter the 
Civil Service should become subscribers to the Civil Fund 
and should continue to subscribe, wlrilo in the i eceint oi' 
allowances from the Honorable Company in India. 1 

The results of this representation were as mentioned in 
the Text, a donation from the Court of 2,500 •€ per annum 
commencing from,tho 26th of February 1808. and the” ac¬ 
ceptance ol the patronage of the Institution. Tho Court how. 
ever being of opinion that it would be highly in. pi(l|1( r 
depart so tar from the pnnciplosupon which the Institution 
was founded as to make the subscriptions to rt cotnoulsorv 
refused to interpose thoir authority on that accounti„ thl 
msuiuer solicited. 

Notwithstanding fliis expression of the Court’s 0 ,r 

mon in favor of an adherence to the ori-inal 
of the Institution, fry which subscription^ were left In* 
tircly optional, some instances having occurred anion- th„ 
higher classes of the service, of secession from the?,', 
*ud groat apprehensions being entertained from this , A* 
other causes, of the progressive diminution of it’s r «.l. * 

the managers were constrained in the year i«i-v crs > 
come forward with a representation, respecting tL* 1 l °, 
the affairs of the Institution, and to repeat their soli i, f- ° f 
tlint the Court would make a permanent subscription to tl" 
Fund imperative o.tevery one entering the service .L 
means the rosources of tho Fund becoming Perm',, ! hcs ' } 
definite in their extent, its’ operations would [™ &nent an >» 
by certain and fixed principles, and the persons 1^'“ ? t<id 
, to it for support, would bo relieved from t|, e ail !:^! I<,r>k 
which they must labour, while conscious that both th? U ' U,< ‘ r 
and duration of that support were in a great do .7 a , n '° u,lt 
dant on the caprice of Individuals. Fendin-r tide ° ‘ ,c l' e »- 
to the Court, a Resolution was adopted rc ‘ eie,, C0 

should in future be admitted as a Member of the 't? P erson i 
less he should distinctly <| C clare in writing his Mu “ 

tion to continue his cojalributiou to it during’t),,. 3 ,Rermtnn- 
of his service. ® e "iiolepeiiod 

Thk application, however, of lh emnno 

mited to this head, the Court bein-at u,a . H ' TH " as not U * 

R*e same tunc entreat- 

H <& 
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ed either to grant somo addition to their donation or to au¬ 
thorize the payment of it from the commencement of the ope¬ 
ration of the Institution, viz. the 1st of January 1804 to the 
31st December 1807, the dale from which the first payment 
of the donation was made. In fact one of the causes which 
had contributed to the embarrassment of the Fund, was that 
the donation of the Court, on which the framers of the plan 
of the Institution naturally calculated as a part of it s fixed 
resources, was temporarily suspended. 

Tothisnppeal no reply has hitherto been received, hut 
in consequence of the occurrence of a case in the Civil Ser¬ 
vice at Madras involving a charge on the finances of the Hono¬ 
rable Company, the Court became satisfied that all theirCivil 
Servants on their first appointment as writers should become 
Subscribers to tho Civil Funds, and continue their subscrip¬ 
tions throughout their periods or service with a view to their 
own security, and to the relief of the Court from unnecessary 
expense. In consequence of this resolution, the necessary 
Stipulation is to be inserted in the future covenants of Civil 
Servants. In signifying their intentions, the Court remark¬ 
ed thatit appeared to them just and necessary that tlie Fund 
should hold out to tho whole body of contributors some con¬ 
tingent benefit independant of circumstances of distress; 
specifying the imitation of the Madras and Bombay 
Funds with regard to the grant of optional annuitie s, as 
the proper mode of accomplishing that purpose. This 
recommendation was coupled with a suggestion that the 
conditions of the Fund might be so modified that all 
subsoiibers proceeding upon sick certificate, to the Cape ot 
Good Hope, or elsewhere, other than to Europe, might be 
entitled to draw from the Fund, during their absence, the 
allow ances of a civil servant out of employ according to 
their respective ranks, the same to be repaid to the bunu 
in the event of their returning to the receipt of their allow¬ 
ances in deposit, without interest, but in the event of their 
death or pioceedingto Europe, the same not to be repaid 
hut to remain a charge on the Fund. Should they repair to 
Europe, that they ought to have that benefit of the clause 
of the Regulations which authorized in certain cases an ad¬ 
vance of passage money fiom the Fund. 

It was obvious that in the existing slate of ifs’Fnnds, 
was utterly impracticable to extend the aid to be allordeu 
l>y the Institution, at the established rates of subscription* 

and the managers felt a repugnance to call on the service 

for an additional subscription, specially to meet the o »je< is 
now proposed. Tho additional number of Subscribes that 
would ensue in the course of time, inconsequence ot the su >- 
scription being made obligatory, would not in their opinion 
produce n surplus disposeablo fund, even if it should suffice 
to ensure the solvency of the Institution. So far frohi it, in- 
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deed. Hint when Hie managers answered (lie Court’s commu¬ 
tation in August 1823, they expressed a doubt, whether 
they should not be under tbo necessity of curtailing the pro¬ 
visions actually made from tho Fund, in order to bfiW the 
expenditure to a due proportion to the resources. A mea¬ 
sure of this nature bad, some time previously, been adopted 
by tbe determination to withhold the grant of passage mo. 
ncy to sick members and to decline all disbursements not 
absolutely imperative under the io!es of the Fund, mid the 
deterioration of the Funds was subsequently more forcibly 
exemplified by a resolution of tbe subscribers, that payments 
made f-.r the support of Invalids in Europe should be consi¬ 
dered henoeforWard as loans from tbe Fund, and be repaid 
after the return of tbe Individual to India. 1 * 

The managers however intimated to the Conrt their ex 
peotalion that the subscribers might possibly, without mate" 
rial hazard to the interests of the Institution, undertake to 
relieve the Court trom any appeals to their charity from 
civil servants proceeding to Europe under circumstances 
of aggravated distress, and make the desired provision for 
Individuals of both of the classes alluded to on the follow- 
iug conditions: 


First.— With respect to individuals of the service 
proceeding to the Cape of Good Hope for health, tho 
Civil Fund would undertake t<> make an allowance, Vquj. 
valent to tho late to which they would be entitled if out of 
employ in India, to any members of the civil service subscrib- 
ing to tbe Fuud, who uiay proceed to the Capo or oth-r 
place within tbo limits of tbo Company's Charter on sick 
certificate, provided tho Court of Directors would authn 
lizothe payment to tho -Fund of tho proportion of tbe ah 
lowancos of such individuals, which by tbe rules of the serl 
vice, may bo deducted from their salary on payment of u.I 
arrears upon their return. J lu ® 


Sbcono.— The Fund wonld undertake to allow to indivi 
duals obliged to proceed to Europe forjieatth. the same m. 
of allowauco during tbo poriod of their necessary I*, 
as that to which they would be entitled as servants n« 
of employ, provided that the Court would sanction therm 
inent to the Fund of a sum equivalent to the allow , 
which each civil servant so relieved, would be enti.i i ? 
draw, if unemployed iu the Country. luu ll 


Tiif. funds of the Institution to the amount of nho ■ 
lacs of Rupees having been invested iu Government i r 
tious of tho loan of 1821, which had been recently dis* I 
ed, the managers represented the pressing embarrassments 
of the Fund arising from Hits circumstance and from for- 
mcr reductions of inlet est as well us other causes to tbe Go- 
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Ternment, wl.icli was induced lo an bonze the aJmiJSion oP 
tbo.e obligations without deduction into the new loan of 823 
and also the allowance of five per cent on such lands as 
mi gin thereafter be paid into the General Treasury on ac- 
count of the Institution. 

The following are the principal rules of the Fund, not 
already noticed. 

An-riCLE xxi.—Any subscriber to the Fund, who may 

bo compelled by sickness or infirmity to quit Ins station in 

India, and to proceed to Europe, for the recovery of Ins 
health, and shall not bo possessed of sufficient means to pay 
for liis passage to Europe, and support hints.- f and family 
during liis necessary absence from India, on Ins making a 
declaration upon oath to this effect, or otherwise establish¬ 
ing the fact, to the satisfaction of a General Meeting of the 
Subscribers, aud producing a certificate of the necessity of 
Jiis return to Europe, solemnly attested by the Surgeon who 
has attended him, and countorsigned by a Member of the 
Medical Board, with the consequent permission of Govern¬ 
ment for his proceeding to Europe, shall receive from the 
Fund, a donation, equivalent to tho Company s allowance 
/or a twelve month to a servant of Ins rank when out ot 
employ, v,z. if he be a senior merchant, 4,000Sicca Rupees ; 
if a junior merchant, 3,000 Sicca Rupees; if a factor or 
writer, 2,000 Sicca Rupees. This donation shall be const- 
dered lo include'all claims upon tlm Fund lor the period of 
one year after the subscriber's embarkation from India; 
at the expiration of which period, if he be in Europe, a fur¬ 
ther donation shall bo made to him, on bis application to the 
agents for the fund in England, equal to that advanced to 
him, upon his embarkation from India, at the exchange into 
of two shillings and sixpence fnrthesicca rupee ; viz 500 £. 
373 £. or 250 £. according to his rank in tho service at (be 
time of his leaving India. This donation shall he considered 
to include all claims for the second year after his nhbnika- 
tion from India, with the expense of his voyage back to 
India, in the event of bis returning at any time in the course 
of that year, or of his prolonged stay in Europe not being 
necessarily occasioned by ilio state of his health. But 
should the imperfect recovery of his health, render it ne¬ 
cessary to protract liis stay in Europe, beyond the second 
year; and, besides his own declaration upon ontli to this 
effect, ho sha I produce lo the Agents lor tho Fund in Eng¬ 
land, a certificate solemnly attested by a respectable 
physician, or other professional gentleman of established 
practice, that the state of bis health has not admitted of his 

previous return to India, he shall, at tho commencement 
of the third year after bis embarkation from India, receive 
from the Agents in England a donation equal lo a moiety of 
the amount paid to him in the preceding year: aud another 
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moiety, on a similar declaration and certificate, at the end 
of six months, viz, two years and a half after his crnbaika- 
tion from India, if he he still it) Europe*; which shall include 
all claims whatever upon the Fund to the period of his re¬ 
turn to India. Passage money may ho granted, in cases ap¬ 
pearing to require it, in addition to the sums above specifi¬ 
ed ; and in such cases the amount shall bo determined by a 
general meeting of the subscribers. 


Article xxm.—On the deatli of any subscriber to 
the Civil fund, who may not he possessed of property snf« 
ficiept to provide for his family, and may consequently 
leave a wife, cohabiting with him, or maintained by him 
and living under his protection to the period of his de¬ 
cease, without an adequate provision for her support, as 
hereafter specified; if on the information, documents, and 
evidence which may be submitted by her, or in her behalf, 
to the managers of the Fund, it shall appear to the satis- 
laclion of a general meeting of the subscribers, that she is 
a proper object of the Fund, a peusion shall be assigned 
to her from the Fund, under the provisions and limitations 
staled in tho following article. Provided that nothing 
contained therein, or in any other part of the rules for 
this institution, shall be considered to entitle to the benefits 
of it, any widow, who may have been legally divorced or 
separated fiom her husband for adultery ; or who, at tho 
period of her husband's demise, may have quitted his 
protection, and ho living in a state of notorious adultery, 
though not divorced or separated from him by Law. 


Article xxi v,—First* If the Widow, at the Tioie of 
her Husband's J)caih be tesident in India, and bo left with¬ 
out an liKJome exceeding one hundred Rupees per Meusem, 
a Pension shall bo assigned to her from the Fund, of threo 
hundred Rupees per Mensem, duiing her Residence iu 
India, If the Widow be not resident in India at tho time 
of lier Husband's Death, or shall afterwards quit India; 
and her Income, from htr Husband's Estate or otherwise, 

,all not exceed one hundred Pounds per Annum, the 
Veiiilon to be assigned le her from the Fund shall be threo 
hundred Pounds per Auuutn. 

' Secondly . If* the Income of the Widow, resident in 
India, at the Death of her Husbaud, he more than ono 
hundred Sicca Rupees per Mensem, but shall not exceed 
four hundred Rupees per Modern, during her residence! 
in India; nr if the Widow bo not resident in India at tho 
time of her Husband’s Demise, or shall afterwards quit In¬ 
dia; find hqr Income be more than one hundred Pounds 
per A a urn, but shall not exceed four hundred Pounds por 
Annum, tho Pension to bo assigned to her from the Fund, 
shall be such as will make up her Income to four hundred 
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Rupees perMensem, duringber residence in India, or four 
hundred Pouuds per Annum in Europe, or elsewhere. 

ThirdIt/. In the Event of a Widow, to whom a Pension 
may have been assigned fiom the Fund, acquiring subse¬ 
quently by inheritance, bequest, or otherwise, any Property 
or Income which, will, the Property left at her Husband s 
Decease, and the Pension received by her front the Fund, 
may render her total Income, including her Pension front 
the Fund, more than five hundred Rupees per Mensem, 
during her icsidence in India, or more than five hundred 
Pounds per Annum in Europe, or elsewhere, her Pension 
from the Fund shall bo liable to abatement, in propor¬ 
tion to the Excess of entire Income, including the Pension, 
above the Sum specified ; or be altogether discontinued, 
in the Event of her Property or Income, exclusive of the 
Pension assigned to her from the Fund, being equal to 
the full Sum of five hundred Rupees per Mensem in India, 
or five hundred Pounds per Auuurn iu Europe, or elsewhere. 


Fourthly. All Pensions to Widows shall also l»c liable 
to discontinuance ou their Re,marriage. But in the Event 
of their being again left in a State of Widowhood, with¬ 
out an adequate Provision for their Support, and ot their 
appealing to he proper Objects of this Fund, they may 
be again admitted to the Benefits of it, under the same 
Provisions and Limitations as ou their original .Admission. 

Fifthly. The Pensions to Widows, who may ba ad- 
milted to the Benefits of the Fund, shall be paid in advance 
half Yearly, to themselves or to their authorized Agents. 
But the Acknowledgement of the Widow herself shall Le 
taken for all sums paid in her behalf; and shall contain 
a solemn Declaration that her entire Income, including 
the Pension received by Iter, does not exceed the Sum of 
five hundred Rupees per Mensem, if she lie resident m 
India; or five hundred Pouuds per Annum, if she resides in 
Europe, or elsewhere. 


Auticle xxv,— Widows who may be in India when 
admitted to the Benefit of the Fund, and may subsequent¬ 
ly return to Europe, shall, if they have no means of paying 
tor their Passage to Europe, on this being established to 
the satisfaction of a general Meeting of the Subscribers, 
be supplied from the Fund with such Sum as may appear 
requisite as passage Money, iu Addition to tlio half year u 
Advauce of their Pension. 


Aivi'iclu. xxvi.—If any Subscriber to tlio Fund shall 
dir without the menus of providing for bis Family, and 
shall consequently leave a Child or Children,born in wedlock, 
without an adequate Provision for their Maintcnenco and 
Education; aud ou the Information, Documents, or Evidence 
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whicli rnhy be submitted in their behalf to the Managers 
ol the Fund, it shall appear to the Satisfaction of a general 
Meeting of the Subscribers, that they are proper Objects 
of the Fund, an Allowance for their Maintenance and Educa¬ 
tion shall be assigned from the Fund, under the Provi- 
sions and Limitations contained iu the following Article. 

Article xxvii— First. If the Child or Children of 
the deceased Subscriber shall be left without any Provision 
from his Estate or otherwise; the allowance for the Edul 
cation and Maintenance of each Child, to be granted from 
the Fund in India or in Europe, shall be, accordingly to 
the Age of the Child, as follows, viz, b J 

Till five years of age, thirty Rupees per Mensem in Tn 
dia; or thirty Pounds por Annum iu Europe. 

From the commencement of the sixth year, to llio end of 

p # e J e ” r ’ ,ott y Rupees per Mensem in India; or sixty 
Pounds per Annum in Europe. ’ y 

From the commencement of the ninth year, to tho end 
of the eleventh year, fifty Rupees per Mensem in Iudia- or 
eighty Pounds por Aunutu in Europe. * 

From the commencement of tho twelfth year sixty Rn 
pees per Mensem in Iudia; or one huudied PounJs ner A..* 
iiuin in Europe, 1 Um 

Secondly.—II nny Provision be left by a S.ih«rr5i,» r 
hts Child or Children ; or if, after Ids death, they shMl at 
..ny lime become possessed of property or income l.v ; ** 

sums specified for their education and maintenance- the ai 
lowances to be granted fiom the Fund sI.aII be snob a . in 
addition „ the property or income possessed by them w M 
make up tho seveinl sums above specified, acoor,linMo\hn ! 

Kp"” a!esi a as •* bo ,oside, “ *» .i;; 

1 liirdly .—In the event of the property or {nonm* i re. 
the Child or Children of a Subscriber, at hi. £?«!*“ to ~ 
which may subsequently devolve to, or be in a nv „ • ’ or 

quticd by them, heiug such as to Afford (he full' i 80 ac * 
cified, for their education and Maintenance, they w ii spc * 
entitled to any Allowance from the Fund, and any all n ° l 1,0 
which may liave been granted before such accessi °" auoe8 » 
perty or income, shall be discontinued. 00 °* P ro * 

Fourthly.—' The allowances granted from th* r i e 
the maintenance and education of Children ah. n , unc '. . ? r 
advance half yearly, to the Guardians or Relir ^ p . Ia 
u. e of them; er to ..el, pmtntu "Tl. JZZ 
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with the disbursement of the sums allotcd for them; either 
by the Managers of the Fund in India, or by the Agents to 
the Fund in England, who shall, front time to time, adopt 
such measures as may appear necessary tor the purpose ot 
ascertaining any accession of property, which would ren¬ 
der the allowances from the Fund, liable to abatement or 
discontinuance. 

Fifthly .—The Provision so made from the Fund, for the 
maintenance and education of Female Children, shall cease 
Oil their Marriage, or on their being settled in any professt- 
on of employment; ami the Provision for Male Children shall 
cense on tli-ir being settled in any profession or employ- 
went, or on their attaining the ago ol twenty-one years. iJu 
ally requisite sum, not exceeding five hundred Pounds, may 
be appropriated to the benefit of Male or Female Chilpien, 
by the Managers of the Fund in India; or under their direc¬ 
tion by the Agents of the Fund in England, at the time of 
their Mariihge, or of their being Settled in any Profession, 

Article XXXV.— If a Subscriber to the Fund at tho 
lime of his i curing from the Service to return to Europe 
shall have contributed, by his previous mouth'y payment. 
10 the Fund, the principal sum of five thousand Sicca Ru- 

I 0 ,' 1 ,'! ‘“if,’ . i,qm.!i„g Urn S.r.me, lie >1*11 pay to ... 

Fund »lml may Ilf warning lo complete ..» 

that amount; such contribution sball entitle the • > 

the Subtle. iber, on his Demise, to the ben. fils of the Institu¬ 
tion, under the several Pioviiioof herein Mated, osu h ** 
may he hereafter established, m like manner as it l. s death 
had taken place during his residence and actual Subscripll 
on the Fund in India. The Family of any Subscriber to the 
Fund who may die during his temporary absence from I - 
* Yf 0 ’ r the recovery of his health, shall also be considered en- 
fitTod to the benefits of the Fund, under the exiting rules of 
of K whether such Subscriber may have con ributed more 

or less than five thousand Sicca Rupees, Iu all other cases, 
if be deceased Member of the Institution shall not have 
been an actual Subscriber to the Fund at the time of hu. 
death, arid shall not have contributed five thousand Sicca 
Rupees to Hie Fund, it shall bo at the option of the Sub 
scriber to admit bis Family to the benefits of the Fuud, or 
otherwise. 

Article xLtn.-If a married Subscriber to the Fund 
Shall, title, the 1st day of January 1823 proceed1 to Baroi e, 
otherwise than under Medical Certificate, a , 

cumbeut .up,.,, the Funds of tho Institution, it shall be 
optional with nuoli Subscriber, in oidoi t,» st.curo o ns 
Family the benefits of the Institution. 10 11,0 evont 0 1 

death while absent from India, either to make up n 
Subscription to the autu of Sa. Ks. 5,000 agreeably to 
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Article 35, or to secure a continuance of the payment here, 
during his life, of a monthly Subscription to the Fuud, at 
the average rale paid by the Subscribers of the same year's 
standing upon the Civil list: Provided, however, that no 
Subscriber shall be permitted to avail himself of the above 
Rule lor a period exceeding five years, from the dale of 
his departure; nor will any Subscription at the average 
late bo received after the expiration of that period; Pro¬ 
vided further, that in case the average payments above 
described shall be discontinued, for a period of one year 
consecutively, the same shall be held and deemed to bo 
a resignation and abandonment of the institution, and tho 
Family of tho Subscriber shall not have any claim upon 
the Fund, upon good and sufficient cause for the onus- 
sio i bring shown to tho Satisfaction of a General Quar¬ 
ter} Melting of the Subscribers. 

The peculiarly distressing case of Subscribers, afflicted 
with mental derangement, appearing to render them proper 
exceptions, from the limitations in point df time, prescribed 
by the clauses of Article XXI, while it is to fro hoped and 
expected, that their number can never be sufficient to sub¬ 
ject the Fund lo any considerable expense:— It has been 
resolved that it shall bo at tho option of a general meeting of 
subscribers to authorize on extension of tile benefit of tho 
Fund, in such cases, on the production lo tho mectinj of a 
certificate, properly attested by a respectable Physician, or 
other professional pnsffi. of established practice ; or of 
such other evidence, ns uiay be satisfactory to the meeting. 
The annual amount of tho additional donation, is in no case 
to exceed that allotted to the rank of the subscriber, by tho 
rules already in force, nor is the period of the renewed 
grant to extend beyond the term of two years, from the ex¬ 
piration of the third year, after the departure of such Sub¬ 
scriber from India, without a further application supported 
in the manuer abovo prescribed. 


The old civil servants in Bengal , and the Colleqe of 
Tort William . 

' “ A very singular contest has been lately maintaineo 

among the civil servants <H this presidency relating t 0 ibe 

establishment of a fund for tho benefit of the widows and 
children of those civil servants who may die in^ indigent 
circumstances. All concurred in the general propriety of such 
a fond ; but disagreed as to its particular objects. Tho old 
civil servants wished the bfchrfit of the fund to extend to ille- 
gitimate children, lhis proposition w as strenuously resisted 
b^hejoungcr*civil servants now in college, or who had horn 
in college anti ai.so hy a lew o( the most respectable seniors* 
Tim arguments of the old civil servants were founded on 
principles, which they conceived to bo charitable, liberal, 
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or just. The juniors contended that the establishing a cer¬ 
tain provision for the iltegitimata children to be begotten, 
would be some encouragement to beget them. 

a This contest was maintained with great spirit, in n 
piinted correspondence, which was circulated throughout 
the service ; am! it is supposed that the best alnlUies of the 
old civil servants h^ive been engaged in it. What lias ren¬ 
dered it so much a subject of notice there is, that the 
’young men appeared to be on the side, where it mig > ,0 

expected, the old men would be. The young men profess¬ 
ed to be on the side of religion and virtue. This was a 
good joke to the old men; and an ode was addressed to 
the “virtuous youths,” desiring them to “descend lrom 
the stilts/' and to do like other people. An extract from 
lho printed addresses of each party, will serve to shew tlu> 
nature of tho discussion." 

TUB OLD MEN. 

“ It is objected, by the young men,—that in every ng® 
and nation, in which any thing like a stale of civil socio¬ 
tv has existed, the law has distinctly declared that illegiti- 
male children are not entitled to the same benefits with 
(be offspring of a lawful marriage ; and the wisdom of this 
Jaw cannot be disputed/' Hut the distinction established 
by the laws of England between the issue of a lawful mar¬ 
riage, tind (be offspring of illegal intercourse, is restricted 
to tho light of inheritance; which, in most cases, may be 
provided against, by tl.io testament of tho father in favour 
of pis illegitimate child; and the eminent commentator or 
those laws has pronounced, that /any.oilier distinction 
but that of not inheriting, which civil policy renders ne¬ 
cessary, would, with regard to lho innocent offspring of 
bis parent's crimes, bo odious, unjust, and cruel to the last 
degree/' 

The same laws protect the illegitimate children in the 
enjoyment of ail acquired lights, compel the parent to 
maintain his child though illegally begotten; or, it thrown 
upon the parish, have provided for the maintenance of tho 
,child, by a public contribution levied under the sanction 
of the laws, for this and for oilier purposes of charity. 
There rue, moreover, in England, ns in many other coun¬ 
tries, various public institutions for the support and edu¬ 
cation of illegiiimale children, iu common with children 
born in wedlock. 

“ Can it then bo justly alledged, that a provision in 
the rules of the Bengal civil fond for the suitable main¬ 
tenance bdi! education of the illegitimate children of sub- 
fleribers who may die without lito means of providing for 
them, Will ocoasion, or buvo tho remotest tcutlency to- 
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wards “ the total violation of one of the great ordinances 
i>( divine law, and the direct overthrow of all the princi- 
pies and distinctions which have been established n» t i 
maintained by Hie authority of the world?” What ordi 
nance divine or human, will be violated by such a DIO I 
vision? The aws of religion and of mil policy inculcate 
and vnforco the lather s duty to provide for the maiut- 
nance and good ednealion of hu child; and the first orin 
triple ot this institution is, to. take upon itself the pare"",' 
ohliga.tons towards Ins family, when the. latter are unhau 

p.ly deprived of him by dealb, and left without other 
means of support. oiner 

“ ,s 4 n . ot Proposed to assign the same fixed allow 
nuees from the civil fund, for children born in, or out of 
wedlock ; much less to constitute an equality of rank in 
society between them; and any comparison o\ the Fnr , 
pen,, and Indian mothers, of the two classes of children’ 
is as indelicate and unnecessary, as it is foreign to ti 1 
subject under consideration. ° D 

It is enough, therefore, to observe upon all the res-, 
sonmg and rhetoric which have been displayed fbv ih« 
young men) on these topics, that they are alloge&crVri! 
levant to the question, of providing a sufficient maintT 
nance and education for illegitimate children, left bv .hi 
death of their fathers in a state of distress; that no e„" 
hlishcd distinctions will be levelled by such a provision! 
and that no proclamation will bo made by it, either “Th l 
a prostitute is ns respectable as a wile;” or “that 
ofispring of vice shall rank with the children of virtue." 

, THE YOUNfi MEN. 

“ Without noticing the divine or ancient civil 
which lays the heaviest restriction upon illegitimate *h;7 
dren, It IS admitted (by ihe old men) that the law „ - p ? h I 
excludes illegitimate children from the right of inl»eri??ip" d 
hut the civil fund, with the extensionpro 3 " C ? * 

admit them to j it :-tho provision from the fund wiu°i d . 
be a chanty, but a right; not a gift, but an inherit* 1 .,* 
which the illegitimate children will be entitled to from ,, 
regulations of the institution, in opposition to th 11,0 
Dished principles of the law of England. 18 CBta ' 


u 


It IS wished hy onr opponents to avoid th* 
rison of the European and Indian-toolbeis • ' r .. COmpa / 
and prostitute; which 1 A stated to bo i r r .1 . 1,0 H,fo 

question. This we cannot admit. It i a : eIevant t0 
ibat the distinction originally exists, and i 7? t>lhers 
ceive, that if there were no distinction in ti lnm * )| y con* 
would be noncj^i the ohildren, and that w*< sho " r ? 
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t( It is admitted further, with apparent reluctance, that 
the increase of the race of half-casts, is a national evil. 
If, therefore, it can he proved, that the extension of the 
fund to a provision for that race, will tend to their increase, 
it must he admitted that the institution, with that exteimion, 
trill be vicious. The very circumstance, that no restrictions 
or impediments have hitherto prevented their growth, ap¬ 
pears in itself to prove that they must increase amazingly 
under a system of support jyid encouragement. 


“ It has never been alleged by us, that the extension of 
charity to illegitimate Children, is a violation of divine law; 
and the labour of our opponents in combating with serious 
argument, such a position, manifests a disposition to elude 
the l eal object of this discussion. But we assert, the species 
of connection which produces illegitimate Children , is a viola¬ 
tion of tlivne law ; and any public measure of any body of 
men, tending to sanction such a practice among themselves, 
or to encourage such a practice, by detracting from the odi¬ 
um attending it. and boldly discussing it in public, without 
aflVciiug any conoealtucnf, is very unfavourable to general 
inorals, and is hurtful to society. 

i{ The grand argument urged in favour of a public insti- 
jtution for the support of the illegitimate Children ol the Ci- 
fvil Servants is, tlio assumption that similar institutions exist 
v in England. VVe are not afraid of contradiction when we 
assert, that no similar institution exists in England. 


“ The body of Bengal Civil Servants, the chartered ser¬ 
vants of the Honourable Company, meet, as in a corporate 
capacity, and sny, “ let us establish a Fund for the support . 
ol our illegitimate Children.” Was ever any thing like this 
[done in England? If any body of men in England'were * 
7to come forward in their corporate capacity, (lor ex¬ 
ample, the members of the House of Commons, or the 
Court of Directors of the East India Compan\)and esta¬ 
blish a pub io institution for their own illegitimate Chil¬ 
dren, then, indeed, would there be an institution in Eng¬ 
land analagous to that proposed here, The Bengal civil 
servants are a hod.v of men comparatively few in number, 
(little more than half the House of Commons) and placed in 
high situations, who administer the government of the coun¬ 
try ; and any argument from humanity, justice and duty, 
urged in favour of the proposed extension ol the institution, 
would apply accurately, and without the variation of a single 
pliras**, to an institution for the benefit of tho illenitimatc 
Children of the Members of any corporate body in England. 


" We are informed, (by the old men) that in England 
there is the Foundling Hospital, and the Asylum, and the 
Philanthropic Socioty, for Children of Criminal Parents. It 
ii true that these, and. many other laudable iusliiutious, have 
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been established by a good nation, to counteract the vice of 
its few bad Members. But must there then be an establish¬ 
ment for the illegitimate Children of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vants? Why may not their illegitimate Children be support, 
ed in time to come, ns in time past, by their own fathers, or 
by the charitable institutions which already exist in Calcutta? 

w It l* as been usual in other SocietievS, to treat nil such 
questions with delicacy and reserve, and to look upon 
immoral connections with shame and silence. On the pre* 

• Sent occasion, we find all former notions of decency and 
correct conduct laid aside, and the assumed lights of illegiti¬ 
mate children asserted iu the boldest maouer. 

We beg leave to refer you to our former address, and to 
repeat our firm conviction, that the Civil Fund, if loaded by 
tho proposed extension of its objects to illegitimate Chil¬ 
dren, will tend to the destruction of public principles, to tho 
overthrow of established and sacred institutions, to the en¬ 
couragement of prostitution and vice, to the disgrace of tho 
character ot this Setilemeut, and to the injury of tho inte¬ 
rests of our country/' 

(Signed) C. T. METCALFE. 

J. ADAM. 

A MIDDLE AGED MAN.* 

" In in) opinion, it is not sufficient to say, that concn- 
binage will not be encouraged by extending "the benefit of the 
institution to its offspring. I contend that it should be dis- 
couiaged by every practicable means. 

“ I contend that the rising generation should be prevent¬ 
ed, if possible, from immuring themselves in loathsome ze- 
nanalis, where they must pass a miserable existence, tor¬ 
mented with the importunate claims of a wretched family, re¬ 
gardless of reputation, lost to their couutry, their family and 
friends. 

u Some of us assuredly remain in this country too long* 
for the public good, or our own happiness. Wo delay tho 
hour of de pnrtiH o, until wo loso our Eng'isli icl¥a57oiu Fn '' 
"ttsTf affections; until, in tact, we forget tho distinction 
twecu u concubine and a wife. /, f , r, / * 


It is a circumstance most singular, but most lionoar- 
hle to the rising generation, uud to tho character 1 of this « 
ice, that the junior Members of it, almost without excel 


able iw mu ^— .... «ui C r ot tins ser¬ 

vice, that the junior Members of it, almost without excepti¬ 
on, have shewn themselves, on this occasion, the warm 
advocates of virtue, uud huvo supported with animated zeal, 


<§L 
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•Mr, Tucker, the Accountant General. 
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those moral di stin ctio ns w hich consitute the great basis of 
Civil Society*.” 

After the discussion had been maintained for a consider¬ 
able time, the two parties formally divided, nearly in equal 
numbers, each proposing a fund of their own, the one Fund 
to include illegitimate Children; and the other to exclude 
them. They have submitted their respective plaus to the 
Governor Geueral in Counoil, praying bis Excellency's 
sanction of them, and also his recommendation to the Ho* 
nourabta Court of Directors. In the mean time, his Excel* 
lency has been engaged in a con test of another kind with the 
Mahraltas, and has had no ti tie to notice Civil couteusious. 

u Et adhuc sub judice lis eat/' 

The old Civil Servants allege, that the Court will not 
vote with the College. The young men again seem confident 
that the Court of Directers will ever support the College, as 
long as it continues to cherish religious and virtuous senti¬ 
ments, and to maintain principles so salutary to the public 
Service .—Asiatic Annual Register , 1804. 
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No. 15. 



NOTE RELATIVE TO THE BENGAL MARINERS, 
AND GENERAL WIDOWS’ FUND. 



FIRST CLASS. 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Persons under the ago of 25 years, in addi¬ 
tion to an Established Premium of Admission of 
20 Gold Molturs, or 320 Rupees, pay.. 


From 25 to 30 years i f age. 1320 0 

From 30 to 35 years of age .. 1430 0 

From 35 to 40 yen is of ngo ...... 1670 O 

From 40 to 45 years of ago. 1920 0 

From 45 to 60 years of ago. 2210 0 

From 50 to 65 years of ago . 2650 0 

F’roiu 65 lo 60 years of age. 3175 0 


SECOND CLASS. 

Persons under 25 years of age, in addition to 
an Established Premium of Admission of 10 Gold 
Mohurs, or 100 Siooa Rupees, pay in advance per 
Aunum,.... 


From 25 to 30 years of ago. 150 q 

From 30 to 35 yc*is of ago . l75 0 

From 35 to 40 yesis of ago . 210 0 

From 40 to 45 years of ago . 260 0 

From 45 to 50 years of ago. 300 0 

Fiom 60 to 55 yenrs of ago. 360 0 

From 53 to GO years of age . . 420 0 



} 


1200 0 
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THIRD CLASS, 

Persons under the age of 25 years, in additi-^ 
on to an Established Premium of 5 Gold Mohurs, > 60 0 

or 80 Sicca Rupees, pay in advance per Annum, j 


From 25 to 30 years of age.. .. 75 0 

From 30 to 35 years of age. 87 8 

From 35 to 40 years of age. 105 0 

From 40 to 45 years of age ... 125 0 

From 45 to 50 years of age .. 350 0 

From 50 to 55 years of age .. 180 0 

From 55 to 60 years of age .. 210 0 


In all the classes, every New Member pays, in addition 
to the above rates of Subscription, a Premium .for every 
Child bjrn before or after becoming a Member (beyond tho 
number of two Children,) whether male or female, a Premi¬ 
um of Sicca Rupees 40 in the 1st and 2d classes, and Sicca 
Rupees 20 in the 3d class, and no Child of auy future Mem¬ 
ber will be entitled to admission on the Fund, who shall not 
hare been duly Registered, end tho above premium paid 
within three months after the parents entering tho Society, 
or the birth of such Child, if taking place subsequently, un¬ 
less sufficient cause shall bo assigned for delay. , 

Subscribers in the first, which is called the Permanent 
Class, are exempt from a'l other contribu iuns, beyond the 
immediate payments above specified. 


Any individual may hold in any of the Classes, one 
share on his own life, and as many shares on distinct and 
separate lives, to be approved of by the Directors, as he may 
think fit, either for the benefit of his own Widow and Child, 
or Children of the.person or persons on whoso life and* lives 
such share or shares may be respectively held. In either 
case, the party subscribing is considered a Member of the 
Institution. Not more, however, than one single share, in 
any or either of the said Classes, is to be held on the life of 
nny one individual. Subscribers to tire second and third 
Classes may under certain conditions transfer their shares 
into the first or Permanent Class, 


A Certificate of health, signed by a Medical Gentleman, 
and an i»fii<i av it of age sworn to and signed by tho Individu¬ 
al, must he submitted previously to admission in any of 
the Classes, to tho Directors who are at liberty to reject ap¬ 
plications without assigning any reason. 


In Hie event of the lapse of any life on which a share is 
hold in any of the Classes within the term of one year, front 
the lime the share was granted ; the Widow and Children do 
not benefit, but the full amount of tho payment made, is re- 
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funded lo the representatives of Subscribers to the second 
or third Classes, with iutorcst at the rate often per Cent, per 
Auuutu. 

Tho following allowances are granted to Widows and 
Children intended to he benefited by the Institution, when 
its Funds amount to One Lac of Rupoes. 

FIRST AND SECOND CLASSES. 

To each Widow,.Rupees 80 P. Mm. 

Each lawful Child... „ i(j 

THIRD CLASS. 

To each Widow.Rupees 40 P. Mm. 

Eaclt lawful Child,.... 8 „ 

The above payments to be made lo the Widow during 
her Widowhood,* and to the Children being Sons, until they 
respectively attain the age of 16 years, or being Daughters, 
until their Marriage, if lending a reputable and morn! life, 
and should no Widow he left, hut Children only, the Direct 
tors of the Fund are considered lo be the Guardians of tho 
Orphans, and authorized to allot fioin the Funds of the So¬ 
ciety the monthly sum of 25 Rupees in the 1st and 2d Class¬ 
es, and 12 „ 8 in the 3d Class for the maintenance of every 
such Child, until they have reached the ago of sixteen years 
or being Daughters, until married, with the proviso above- 

mentioned. 

* J" t| 10 event of the interest and proceeds of the funds of 
the Institution being insufficient to afford provisions to the 
extent above described, a rateable deduction is to he made 
in cacli of the Classes, it beins the intention of the Iustitu- 
tron, tb it tho principal of the Fund shall oi.no account bs 
Infringed upon. Should, however, the resources of the 
Fund admit of an increase of tho allowances to Widows 
and Children, the allowances are to hr increased rntenbly 
aud proportionality in all the Classes, in such manner, and 
to such extent as a Majority of the Direriois shall deem ex¬ 
pedient. No Widow, who may have been legally divorced 
or separated from her husband for adultery, or who. at tho 
period of her Husbands' demise, may have quitted his pro¬ 
tection, and he living in notorious adultery, though not di¬ 
vorced or separated from him by law’,or who may thereafter 
be proved to the satisfaction of the General Meeting of tho 


* If a Widow marries, and aeain becomes a Widow she may 
be re admitted to the benefit of the Fund, if she shall appear to 
a majoiiiy ot the Director, to he a lit object, ,auil tho state of tha 
Fund shall admit of it. 
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Society, (o lead an immoral or unchaste life, shall be entit* 
led to the benefits of the Institution. 

Should any. Widoweron the Fund re marry, his Widow 
is not to be entitled to any bent-fit from the Fund, unless ha 
shall again pay his entrance donation, and a fresli Subscrip¬ 
tion according to bis ago at tho lime. 

In the event of any Widow or Children proceeding to 
Europe, tho Directors arc authorized to make advances of 
one thousand Rupees to each Widow, and two hundred 
Rupees to each Child, as a lonn to be deducted from their 
their allowances, in such manner and in such proportions as 
tho Directors ritay judge advisable. The allowances aro 
paid in England at the Current Exchange of tho day, on 
which each allowance becomes due. 




* 
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No. 16. 


RULES OF THE EUROPEAN ORPHAN 
ASYLUM. 


I. The objects and nature of the Institution . 

1. This Asylum is established for the reception and edu¬ 
cation of Female European Orphaus; principally those of 
the King's regiments in Iudia. 

2. Those children only are admissible, whoso fathers 
*nd mothers are both Europeans. 

3. The objects of this charity are admissible (if tinder 
ten) whenever they become Orphans—at however early an 
age. 

4. The Asylum, though established expressly for or¬ 
phans strictly so called, that is, those who have lost both 
parents, mag also receive those who have lost One parent only f 
provided the Committee of Management, on a careful « xa- 
mination of the circumstances of the case, shall think pro¬ 
per to admit them. 

5. In cases, however, where the surviving parent is a 
mother y it is to ho understood as a general rule that such ohil- 
dieu aie inadmissible; exceptions to this rule may bo admit* 
ted under peculiar circumstances, of which the Committee 
of Managers will judge. 

6. The orphans, after admission, are placed at the tnlii * 
disposal of the Managers and Trustees; and ‘not rernot »l»v 
from the Asylum, without their concurrence. 
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7. The education is to he conducted on the principlesof 
the Church of England ; and is to be plain and suitable* to. 
their situation and pnspects in lif : such as shall tend to 
make them good an I useful members of society, whether 
thev become housekeepers, or servants. 

8. Foil the double purpose of economy, and of bring, 
ing up the orphans in habits of ustfyl labour, all the busi¬ 
ness of the house is to be conducted, (as far as may bo 
expedient arid practicable) by a number of the senior chil¬ 
dren w ho sha'I take their various departments of labour in 
rjtutjon, under the direction of the Head-Mistress. 

9. It is an important object that the institution furnish its 
own teachers; which therefore must be ever kept in view in 
the training of the orphans; who will, it is hoped, provide 

a succession of mistiessrq, well qualified by previous disci 
jdine, to cairy on the whole business of the institution. 

10. It is important n T so that they should contribute by 
Ihrir manual labour, as far as this may be practicable , (of 
which the Lady Managers will judge) to the funds of the in¬ 
stitution ; care however being taken that this object be con- 
sideted as subordinate to that last mentioned. 

11- Di VINE Srrvicb is to be regularly performed on 
Sunday s, according to the Liturgy of our Established Church. 

12. The friends of th»i children are allowed to visit them 
once in a month, on Saturday, but on no other day, without 
express leave from one of the Managers, who must supply 
the person with a ticket to be presented to the Head M'i* 
tiess, 

* 9 

II. General Government 

The Government of this institution is vested in a Com¬ 
mittee of Gentlemen Trustees, and a Committee of Lady 
Rlauagers, und« r a Lady Patroness. 

111. Committee of Trustees. 

1. The Committee of Trustees to consist of five Gcntle- 
meu. 


2. Thk landed property of the institution to bo purchas¬ 
ed and held in the names of the Trustees, lor the benefit of 
the Asylum. 

3. Every proposition respecting additions or alterations 
in the build!figs of the Asylum, or the purchase of houses 
and land, is to bo submitted to the Trustees for their appro* 
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* , ?*Y ,n, .» a ^ eT ! ,avin ? opined Hie concurrence of a mnioiitr 
of the Committee of MaMgerSt 

4. In all questions respecting the disposal, or placing 
out of the orphans, reference ii also in like ntanner to bo 

made to the Trustees, after the measure has passed the Corn- 
witteo of Managers. 

IV. Committee of Managers. 

1. The Committee of Mauagcrs to consist of ten Ladies. 


2. The Ladi s forming this Committee will take charge 
ofthesu^.Mutcnlcme of the institution, comprehendin' all 

nemhrnre , L C nl‘ HUa 5 1 U " der lhe ll a,ls of education's- 

P • n ‘ * xam,na ,0DS of ihe children, giving rev arc!* 

or censures, and whatever die may belong to the general 
executive nianagcineut, ® 


3. In the event of any member resigning her situation 
the vacancy is to be filled by the remaining Members. * 

4. Tho Committee will meet at Hie Asylum on the first 

Saturday oi every month, in order to examine and 
accounts, bear the report of the mistress, and adjust U,o 
business of the institution. J Ul# 


lv J/J.y'r? 11 ** for admission to be decided at the month- 
*mm 8 | S: .^. Ut IU , caseR of emergency, any two me in Ids 
' 1,,e eut lo make such provisional arrangement ns may 

at their CX,) ^ ie,lt, - S0 ^ eo1 lo lIje deoisiou ll»e Cunimiltoa 
ut their next meeting', 

G. Three members of tho Committee shall constitute a 
quorum lor lhe transaction of curitnl business. 


7. Two members of the Committee are to be considered 
ns visiting inembctsfor the month in rotation, not boweverto 
ie prevention of other members -lot the frequent attendance 
ot the members of the Committee as they have opportunity 
must materially contribute to lire prosperity of the institution’ 
—but to secure some permanent legnlar inspection of the 
establishment. 


8 Such remarks and observations of tho Visitin"- Mem 
bers as may affect the arrangement of Ihe institution/shall 
besubmilt-d to the monthly meeting, and communicated af- 
ter In discussion through the Committee, by their Scoiela- 
ry to tlie Mistress. * 


9, Tho 
miltec. 


Secretary is, cx officio a member of tho Com* 

i 
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V. Alteration of Rules. 


None of the above rules shall be altered, and no new 
rn'es adopted without the concurrence of a majority in < ach 
of the Committees. References, when judged needful by 
the Committees, to be made to the Lady Patroness, whoso 
decision shall bo fiual. » 
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The Reader is-requested (o mnlce the following correc¬ 
tions, and to excuse several instances oi faulty (lunciua- 


Pago 

33. 

Lino 

10, 

after “ Kiddcrpore,” inseit 
one. 

79 

70. 

99 

4. 

for established” read form¬ 
ed. 

79 

125. 

77 

11, 

Tor “ adopted” read adopted. 

79 

142. 

77 

4, 

from tile bottom, lor “ ad- 
vantage” read advantages. 

79 

170. 

77 

10, 

for “ usual” it*a«l vsejut . 

17 

173. 

77 

8, 

from the bottom lor “ one” 
read first , 

77 

» 

99 

G, 

do. for “ two” read secondly. 
do. for “ three” read thirdly. 

79 

»♦ 

79 

3, 

79 

174. 

77 

O 

lor u Nominal” r< ad JSormal. 

97 

262. 

77 

5. 

lor “ the” read her. 

19 

275. 

In Note, ] 

line 2, after “ l” add he. 

77 

281. 

79 

.1, 

after “ benefit of” insert the. 

If 

303. 

n 

G, 

for “ receplablc*” read re¬ 
ceptacles. 

99 

304. 

77 

4, 

for “are” read is. 

77 

313. 

99 

17, 

for “ case” read care. 

9 • 

321. 

17 

3, 

for “ their use” read the use 


of the Pupils. 


IN THE APPENDIX. 


Page 

XV. 

Last line > 

for “ intimations” read inti¬ 





mation. 

79 

xxiv. 

Line 

12, before “obvious” insert, three 





Societies were involved m the 
question, it uas 

79 

xxxiv. 

71 

G, 

fur “ 17119” rend 1794. 

79 

xliv. 

79 

16, 

for “ on” read an. 

n 

», 

79 

21, 

from the bottom, lor “ word” 



\ 


read world. 
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